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FOREWORD 

THE  reader  would  make  a  mistake  if  he  were  to  expect 
in  the  following  pages  anything  in  the  nature  of  an 
autobiography.  They  contain  simply  what  their  title 
indicates — a  series  of  reminiscences. 

Their  character  will  perhaps  be  better  appreciated, 
and  some  criticism  of  them  saved,  if  I  detail  some- 
what the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  written. 
One  of  my  sisters-in-law,  Helen  C.  Colman,  and  I  hired 
a  steam  yacht  for  a  month's  trip  in  the  summer  of  1903, 
during  which  time  we  entertained  a  few  friends  on  board. 
We  were  detained  in  various  ports  by  continuance  of 
bad  weather,  and  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  these  deten- 
tions my  sister-in-law  suggested  that  I  should  dictate  to 
her  some  reminiscences  of  my  earlier  life.  In  this  way 
the  first  portion  of  the  following  pages  was  written, 
to  about  the  end  of  my  student  life  at  St.  Andrews  Uni- 
versity. The  remainder  was  done  between  that  year  and 
1911.  The  book  in  fact  has  been  written  during  occa- 
sional intervals  in  a  busy  life. 

These  Reminiscences  were  merely  intended  for  the 
information  and  entertainment  of  personal  friends,  and 
as  a  record  for  them  of  many  stories  and  events  which 
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I  have  been  in  the  habit  not  infrequently  of  narrating 
viva  voce.  I  make  no  pretence  at  completeness,  and 
indeed  have  intentionally  omitted  saying  much  about 
politics.  Many  of  the  things  that  are  recorded  are  in 
themselves  trivial,  but  they  are  what  I  remember  most, 
and  apparently  it  is  frequently  trivial  things  that  make 
the  most  impression  on  one's  mind. 

I  have  much  to  apologize  for  in  the  composition  of 
the  book.  As  it  was  all  dictated,  and  has  been  done 
literally  without  my  putting  pen  to  paper,  the  style  is 
more  conversational,  and  there  are  more  Scottish  col- 
loquialisms than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case; 
but  where  phrases  unfamiliar  to  Southern  ears  are  used, 
the  English  equivalent  has  been  inserted  in  brackets. 

There  is  the  further  demerit  that  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  use  the  personal  pronoun  "  I "  so  frequently, 
but  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  to  avoid  this  in  a  series 
of  reminiscences  so  essentially  personal. 

The  earlier  part  will,  I  hope,  bring  before  the  reader 
some  picture  of  Scottish  life  of  half  a  century  ago,  con- 
taining elements  many  of  which  no  longer  exist  and 
some  of  which  run  the  risk  of  being  forgotten. 

Though  there  is  a  general  historical  sequence,  yet  it 
has  been  largely  departed  from  throughout,  as  the  events 
narrated,  and  the  circumstances  referred  to,  have  been 
such  as  suggested  one  another  rather  than  those  which 
followed  in  chronological  sequence.  As  a  guide  to  the 
reader,  however,  a  chronological  table  has  been  added. 

A  great  part  of  these    Reminiscences  was  written 
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before  any  idea  of  printing  them  suggested  itself,  but 
last  year  they  were  printed  for  private  circulation.  It 
is  the  kindly  reception  which  the  book  met  with  and 
the  suggestions  received  from  many  of  my  friends  that 
have  induced  me  now  to  let  it  be  offered  to  a  wider 
circle. 

I  may  add  that  the  book  would  never  have  seen  the 
light  but  for  my  sister-in-law,  who  not  only  took  it  all 
down  and  transcribed  it,  but  prepared  it  for  the  printer, 
and  has  seen  it  through  the  press. 

JAMES  STUART. 

CARROW  ABBEY 

NORWICH 
1912 
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CHAPTER  I 

CHILDHOOD 

Life  at  Balgonie — The  Houston  family — Harvesting  —  "The 
Cottages" — Some  of  my  relatives — Coachmen  —  The  Police 
— Gardeners — Margaret  Houston — Sundays  at  Balgonie — "Pack 
Nannie"  —  "Singing  Sandy" — Services  in  Churches  —  The 
Shorter  Catechism — Funeral  customs — First  lessons — My  mother 
—  My  father  —  Balgonie  Flax  Mills  —  Medicine  and  surgery 
at  Balgonie 

THE  earliest  recollection  I  have  is  of  a  servant  of 
ours  called  Janet  Maine.  I  believe  she  left  us  when 
I  was  two.  She  had  a  very  white  face,  and  a  large  nose, 
and  she  wore  a  white  starched  cap  that  covered  all  her 
head  with  a  frill  round  the  front,  and  was  tied  under 
her  chin  with  long  strings,  white,  all  starched.  And  I 
remember  perfectly  well  she  bent  forward  as  she  walked. 
I  described  her  to  my  mother  long  after,  and  she  said 
it  was  just  Janet  Maine. 

My  next  recollection  is  of  another  servant,  called 
Rebecca.  She  drank,  but  I  didn't  know  it.  One  time 
she  appeared  with  a  black  eye,  and  said  she  had  come 
against  the  key  in  her  mother's  door,  and  I  said, 
"  Becky,  how  could  the  key  have  got  so  high  up  ? " 
and  I  pressed  the  point.  I  remember  being  dissatisfied 
with  her  evasive  answers. 
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My  third  recollection  is  also  of  a  servant,  Mar- 
garet Houston,  the  daughter  of  the  smith.  She  was 
my  nurse.  She  was  the  most  devoted  of  women.  I 
used  to  go  always  and  see  her  in  later  years,  whenever 
I  got  the  opportunity.  She  died  about  fifteen  years 
ago.  I  remember  her  being  courted  by  her  cousin,  John 
Galbraith,  or,  as  I  pronounced  it,  Kinbouf,  and  all  her 
family  always  called  his  father  in  consequence  "  Old 
Kinbouf."  I  was  the  idol  of  the  whole  of  Margaret's 
family.  They  quarrelled  as  to  who  should  take  care  of 
me  for  an  hour  at  a  time.  My  earliest  recollection  of 
Margaret  was  walking  down  with  John  and  her  to  call 
on  "  Old  Kinbouf,"  who  lived  at  the  Windygates,  about 
two  miles  from  our  home.  He  was  a  gauger  [an  excise 
officer],  and  I  got  very  tired,  and  cried  till  John  took 
me  up  (I  was  always  very  desirous  of  not  having  to 
walk),  and  I  remember  quite  well  holding  on  by  his 
neck.  When  I  came  back  I  said  to  my  mother,  "  John 
kissed  Maggie,"  and  then  she  told  my  mother  he  was 
courting  her.  She  married  John,  who  was  a  schoolmaster 
in  a  very  little  school,  where  he  frequently  did  not  have 
more  than  js.  a  week.  He  afterwards  became  a  station 
master  when  the  railway  was  opened,  when  he  had  about 
£  i  a  week,  and  Margaret  saved  money  all  her  life,  and 
when  she  died  she  left  house  property  and  money  in  the 
bank.  She  had  five  or  six  children.  She  was  a  woman 
entirely  of  this  world,  animated  by  only  one  set  of  feel- 
ings, namely  the  strongest  affection  and  sense  of  duty. 
She  was  the  most  Scottish  woman  conceivable  in  her 
appearance,  language  and  character. 

Her  father,  old  Robert  Houston,  was  a  well-to-do 
man.  He  was  the  village  smith.  He  had  two  houses  just 
opposite  where  we  first  lived  in  the  village  of  Balgonie. 
In  his  smithy  there  were  two  fires  on  one  big  hearth, 
and  two  pairs  of  bellows,  with  cow's  horns  on  the  end 
of  the  handles,  which  were  long,  and  worked  slowly. 
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He  could  do  all  sorts  of  neat  work,  like  making  a  key, 
or  a  lock,  or  mending  a  gun.  He  had  a  lathe  in  his 
shop  which  was  driven  by  a  big  fly-wheel,  turned  by 
the  boy.  My  greatest  ambition  at  that  time  was  to  get 
leave  to  stand  on  the  big  hearth  behind  the  two  fires, 
where  the  elite  of  the  village  were  allowed  to  stand,  and 
look  down  on  what  went  on  in  the  shop. 

Once  in  shoeing  a  horse  it  broke  loose,  kicked  one 
of  the  men,  and  the  most  awful  hubbub  conceivable 
ensued,  the  principal  cause  of  which  was  the  endeavour 
of  the  whole  family  to  rescue  me.  I  remember  Mar- 
garet with  her  hair  flying — it  was  quite  red — shrieking, 
"  Where  is  the  bairn  ?  "  I  must  have  been  about  three 
at  that  time,  because  we  were  living  then  in  the  house 
opposite  the  smithy,  and  soon  after  I  was  three  we  moved 
to  The  Cottages  (the  name  given  to  our  house),  which 
was  farther  along  the  village.  The  first  house  was  in 
the  village.  Long  after  I  saw  a  name  scrawled  on  one 
of  the  panes  of  glass — my  name  written  by  my  mother. 

Robert  Houston  was  always  called  by  his  family  "  the 
auld  man,"  and  to  this  day  when  I  hear  the  text  "  our 
old  man  is  crucified  "  a  vision  of  Robert  floats  before 
my  eye.  He  was  a  very  strong,  very  broad  man.  It 
was  only  in  his  latter  years  that  I  ever  saw  him  with  a 
coat  on,  except  on  Sundays.  He  snuffed  a  great  deal, 
and  his  principal  peculiarity  was  that  he  always,  at  his 
work  and  elsewhere,  wore  a  tall  black  hat.  I  suppose 
it  was  to  show  his  position  as  master,  for  he  employed 
a  man  and  a  boy. 

He  was  a  sober  man,  but  like  many  Scotchmen,  at 
any  rate  of  that  day,  he  got  just  a  little  bit  "  fou  "  at 
New  Year's  time.  I  didn't  know  that  then,  but  I  infer  it 
now,  from  a  picture  I  have  of  him  in  my  mind,  sitting 
down  on  the  kist  [a  wooden  chest],  one  of  the  principal 
articles  of  furniture,  with  his  legs  dangling  down,  staring 
in  front  of  him,  and  the  whole  family  rating  him,  which 
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seemed  to  me,  at  the  time,  most  unkind,  but  which  I 
can  now  understand  as  I  look  back. 

He  lived  to  be  a  very  old  man,  and  died  about  twenty 
years  ago.  I  used  always  to  go  and  see  him  whenever 
I  returned  to  Balgonie,  and  tell  him  what  had  happened 
to  me  since  I  saw  him  last.  He  was  very  primitive, 
but  very  shrewd.  I  believe  he  had  once  been  in  Edin- 
burgh, but  certainly  that  was  his  farthest  move  from 
home.  His  father  had  been  a  smith  before  him,  and  his 
son  succeeded  him  as  one. 

Once  when  I  had  been  in  Italy  I  described  St.  Peter's 
to  him,  and  its  great  height.  Robert's  only  remark  was, 
"  Man  Jaemes  "  (his  usual  way  of  addressing  me,  the 
"  man  "  signifying  a  certain  amount  of  astonishment  in 
the  Scottish  language),  "  the  fowk  in  the  loft  would  na' 
hear  the  meenister."  I  think  he  somewhat  doubted  my 
description  of  the  height  when  he  brought  it  to  this 
test.  I  told  him  about  pictures  in  Florence,  and  the 
church  there  made  of  black  and  white  stones  alternately, 
of  the  olive  trees  and  the  vines,  but  he  didn't  seem  to 
take  it  in.  I  said  the  mules  were  very  numerous  and 
tall.  Even  that  hardly  seemed  to  catch  hold  on  his 
mind,  but,  with  a  sudden  endeavour  to  lay  his  mind 
alongside  of  mine  and  get  at  something  practical,  he 
said,  "  Man  Jaemes,  what'll  the  wages  be  in  they 
parts  ? " 

His  wife  was  a  very  superior  sort  of  woman,  quite 
the  lady  of  the  village,  and  very  ladylike  in  her  manners. 
Her  name  was  Bell  Dunn.  People  in  our  district  in 
Scotland,  at  any  rate  at  that  time,  were  always  called  by 
their  maiden  names.  So  common  was  this  that  I  re- 
member my  mother  saying  once,  "  Oh,  is  Bell  Smith 
Jimmy  Wright's  wife  ?  I  never  knew  that."  (I  have 
forgotten  the  names,  but  I  invent  them.)  Mrs.  Houston 
showed  her  superiority  to  the  rest  of  the  village  by  never 
going  outside  her  house  without  a  bonnet  and  shawl. 
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The  shawl  was  what  was  called  a  filled-through  Paisley 
shawl,  and  hung  down  in  a  sort  of  triangle  to  her  feet. 

Mrs.  Houston  used  to  keep  on  a  shelf  above  the 
window  a  book  of  tra6ts  in  big  print,  every  one  of  them 
involving  an  awful  judgment  for  some  sin,  and  she  oc- 
casionally read  them  to  her  family.  I  never  heard  of  any 
other  book,  except  the  Bible,  being  in  her  house.  In 
these  tracts,  for  instance,  one  man  says  to  another, 
"  Where  are  you  going,  driving  that  way  on  Sunday?  " 
"  To  the  devil !  "  replies  the  other  man  in  anger,  and 
a  minute  after  his  horse  has  hurled  him  over  a  cliff 
into  the  sea.  Strong  Sabbatarianism,  extreme  Calvinism, 
swift  and  unrelenting  punishment  were  the  character- 
istics of  these  tracts.  Yet  Mrs.  Houston  was  a  most 
kind,  affectionate  woman. 

Their  house  consisted  of  two  rooms  called  a  "  but " 
and  a  "  ben."  The  front  door  opened  into  a  passage, 
from  which  these  two  rooms  opened,  one  on  each  side. 
A  trap  [a  sort  of  fixed  ladder]  went  up  in  front  of  the 
entrance  to  the  loft — that  is  a  bedroom  in  the  sloping 
roof,  the  house  being  of  one  story.  The  passage  went 
right  through  the  house,  and  opened  by  the  back  door 
into  a  large  garden  in  which  Robert  and  his  family  took 
much  delight,  and  grew  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruit. 
Just  behind  the  house  there  was  a  wash-house,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  garden  a  pig-sty.  "  The  stickin'  o'  the 
soo  "  was  an  annual  occurrence  of  great  importance,  and 
Robert  himself  generally  went  to  buy  the  young  pig 
which  was  to  succeed  it  at  some  neighbouring  market. 
I  remember  his  telling  me  once  that  he  gave  los.  for  it, 
and  "  it  wasna  sae  muckle  for  the  beast  as  for  the  life 
that  was  in  it." 

There  were  two  beds  in  the  but  [the  kitchen],  and 
two  beds  in  the  ben  [the  best  room].  They  were  all 
what  are  called  "  close  beds,"  that  is,  shut  in  with  doors, 
and  in  one  of  them  there  was  a  little  window,  but  it 
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was  fixed  in,  a  single  pane  of  very  thick  glass,  and  did 
not  open.  I  never  was  upstairs,  so  I  don't  know  what 
it  was  like.  In  the  kitchen  the  grate  was  merely  a 
number  of  vertical  bars  built  in  with  brick,  but  in  one 
of  the  jambs  there  was  a  great  cavity  in  which  the  salt 
was  kept.  This  was  to  keep  it  dry.  It  had  a  swinging 
wooden  door,  and  the  opening  into  it  was  round.  I 
used  to  be  allowed,  as  a  great  favour,  to  put  my  hand 
in,  and  bring  it  out  full  of  salt  for  the  dinner.  It  was 
very  yellow  coloured,  and  came  from  Leven,  where  it 
was  made  out  of  the  salt  water  from  the  sea.  The 
kitchen  had  a  sanded  floor  made  of  brick.  The  best 
room  was  never  used  except  to  sleep  in.  It  had  a 
carpet.  There  were  curtains  to  the  window  (it  had  only 
one  window),  a  pair  of  china  dogs  on  the  mantelpiece, 
and  also  some  extraordinary  cast-iron  ornaments.  The 
grate  had  "  Carron  foundry  "  on  it.  There  were  several 
guns  hanging  on  the  wall,  and  four  or  five  swords,  but 
whether  they  had  been  got  by  Robert  in  his  trade  as 
smith,  or  belonged  to  some  ancestor,  I  never  knew. 
There  was  a  table  with  a  patch-work  cover  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  a  chest  of  drawers,  and  an  iron  fender.  I 
expect  this  house  is  a  sample  of  thousands  of  that  time. 

The  family  consisted  of  two  daughters  (Margaret 
and  Grace)  and  six  sons.  In  the  whole  of  the  family 
both  their  tears  and  their  laughter  were  very  near  the 
surface,  and  followed  one  another  in  rapid  succession. 
This  doesn't  apply  to  the  father  and  mother,  and  ap- 
plies more  particularly  to  Margaret.  I've  seen  Mar- 
garet speaking  to  my  mother  shaking  with  laughter,  and 
weeping  profusely,  and  laughing  again  within  a  couple 
of  minutes. 

The  women  in  that  neighbourhood  "  sheared,"  as  it 
was  called,  at  the  harvest,  and  thus  added  to  their  own 
pocket-money,  or  the  family  keep.  Margaret,  of  course, 
being  our  servant,  didn't  do  that,  but  Grace  did,  and 


Jtliss  Patten  pinxit 

DAVID  BOOTH 
[Maternal  Grandfather] 

Front  a  Miniature 
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was  very  proud  of  the  number  of  sheaves  she  could 
reap  in  a  day.  She  kept  them  all  marked  down  in  a 
book.  I  can't  recall  the  number,  but  it  certainly  amounted 
to  many  hundreds  in  a  harvest.  The  whole  of  the  reap- 
ing was  done  by  women  with  hooks.  The  old  form  of 
hook  which  I  have  seen  had  serrated  edges  like  a  saw, 
but  the  newer  form  of  sickle  was  sharp.  The  stubble 
was  necessarily  left  much  longer  then  than  now,  and 
there  were  more  gleanings.  It  was  part  of  the  shearer's 
art  to  keep  the  stubble  low,  and  to  drop  few  gleanings. 
It  was  an  established  custom  that  anyone  might  glean, 
whether  the  land  belonged  to  them  or  not.  The  men 
at  the  harvest  bound  up  the  sheaves,  and  put  them  to- 
gether in  "  stooks "  [small  stacks].  Each  man  waited 
on  a  certain  number  of  women.  They  were  called 
"  bansters "  [binders].  The  men  also  did  the  carting 
and  stack-building,  but  the  women  sometimes  forked 
the  sheaves  into  the  carts. 

When  I  was  about  three  we  moved,  as  I  have  said, 
into  a  house  called  "  The  Cottages,"  of  which  a  photo- 
graph is  here  given.  It  was  called  this  because  it  was 
originally  two  separate  one-storied  houses,  which  were 
intended  by  the  builder  to  be  the  lodge  gates  to  a  large 
house  which  he  was  to  build  a  little  way  back  from  the 
public  road ;  but  the  project  was  never  carried  out,  and 
the  two  houses  were  united  by  an  intermediate  build- 
ing, and  extended  at  either  end,  so  that  the  whole 
formed  one  long  one-storied  house  in  which  there  were 
a  great  many  bow-windows.  The  roof  was  originally 
thatched,  but  was  so  difficult  to  mend  from  its  irregu- 
larity that  the  thatch  was  replaced  by  slates,  which  were 
brought  in  a  small  ship,  I  believe  from  Ballachulish. 

When  my  father  and  mother  were  first  married  Mr. 
Robert  Baxter  lived  in  this  house.  He  was  my  maternal 
grandmother's  brother,  and  I  have  always  understood 
wished  to  marry  Mary  Godwin,  but  she  preferred  the 
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poet  Shelley.  Mr.  Baxter  was  partner  with  my  father 
in  the  mills  (of  which  more  anon),  but  went  to  France, 
and  established  some  mills  at  Lille.  He  occasionally  came 
to  see  us  in  my  younger  days.  He  always  detested  the 
French,  and  refused  to  speak  their  language.  Whether 
he  could  have  spoken  it  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

When  he  left  the  house  was  put  in  order,  and  my 
father  went  into  it.  But  during  the  process  my  mother's 
father  and  mother  lived  in  a  part  of  it,  and  he  died 
there.  I  remember  him — David  Booth.  He  was  an 
extremely  little  man,  of  a  striking  appearance  and  still 
more  striking  personality.  There  exist  in  our  family 
two  miniature  paintings  of  him,  belonging  to  my  sister, 
one  of  which  was  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy. 
One  is  reproduced  here.  I  remember  his  taking  my 
hand,  and  making  me  shut  my  fist  close,  and  putting 
it  into  his  mouth,  and  taking  it  out  again.  So  you  can 
see  how  small  I  was.  He  was  born  in  1766.  His 
father's  name  was  James  Booth,  and  his  grandfather's 
name  was  Gilbert  Booth.  They  were  all  inhabitants  of 
Forfar,  and  my  sister  has  his  certificate  as  a  freeman 
of  Forfar. 

I  remember  two  events  connected  with  my  grand- 
mother in  that  house,  before  we  moved  into  it 

The  first  was  the  day  of  my  grandfather's  funeral. 
She  lifted  me  into  a  room,  through  the  window, 
which  opened  like  a  door,  but  was  high  up.  I  put 
up  my  two  hands,  and  she  pulled  me  in,  and  one  of 
my  gloves,  which  was  of  black  silk,  came  off.  My  wife 
has  it  now. 

The  other  was  that  my  grandmother  used  to  bake 
pancakes,  and  I  had  a  little  pony,  and  it  was  brought 
for  me  one  day,  and  the  man  sent  in  word  that  I  must 
either  come  for  a  ride  or  the  pony  would  be  sent  away. 
I  preferred  the  pancakes,  and  never  saw  the  pony  again. 
I  was  not  generally  subjected  to  this  Draconian  treat- 
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ment,  and  think  it  must  have  been  the  result  of  a  long 
series  of  neglects  on  my  part. 

When  we  got  into  the  house  my  grandmother  con- 
tinued to  live  there  too,  and  did  so,  off  and  on,  till  her 
death,  which  took  place  after  I  had  gone  to  Cambridge. 
The  first  thing  I  recoiled:  in  this  house  after  my  father 
and  my  mother  took  up  their  abode  in  it  was  sitting, 
on  the  day  we  arrived,  at  the  dining-room  window. 
It  was  a  bow-window,  and  looked  out  on  a  very  high 
hawthorn  hedge,  about  14  feet  high,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  were  several  big  plane  trees.  I  was  learning 
to  spell  words  of  one  syllable.  Tree  was  the  word,  and 
I  looked  at  the  plane  trees,  and  I  remember  thinking 
that,  whereas  there  were  several  of  them,  there  should 
have  been  only  one  to  correspond  with  the  word.  I 
must  have  been  a  little  over  three  then. 

The  Houston  dynasty  came  somewhat  to  an  end 
with  that  change  of  abode,  but  not  till  it  had  impressed 
itself  even  on  my  habits.  For  about  a  year  or  two  later, 
when  1  went  with  my  father  and  mother  on  their  annual 
visit  to  an  old  and  very  stately  friend,  Mr.  Joseph 
Gordon,  of  Carroll  (a  lawyer,  who  was  my  grandfather 
Stuart's  partner),  being  allowed  in  to  lunch  one  day,  I 
sopped  up  the  gravy  on  my  plate  with  a  piece  of  bread. 
Mr.  Gordon,  whom  I  had  been  allowed  to  sit  next, 
seeing  me  do  so  exclaimed,  "Great  heavens!  I'm 
seventy  years  old  and  upwards,  and  I  never  saw  a 
gentleman  lick  out  his  plate  with  a  piece  of  bread  be- 
fore." I  was  petrified,  and  silent.  "  Who  taught  you 
that  ? "  he  said,  to  which  I,  in  agony,  replied,  "  Alick 
Houston."  "Pray  who  is  Alick  Houston?"  said  Mr. 
Gordon.  "  The  smith's  son,"  I  said,  beginning  to  see 
then  the  enormity  of  my  crime,  and  the  inadequacy  of 
my  excuse.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  felt  any 
difference  in  social  position,  which  I  suppose  is  the 
reason  it  impressed  itself  on  my  memory. 
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Mr.  Gordon  was  a  Highland  laird  in  Sutherland- 
shire,  who  had  lost  money  in  land  speculations,  early  in 
the  century,  along  with  Stuart  of  Dunearn,  who,  by  the 
way,  was  the  last  man,  or  at  any  rate  one  of  the  last, 
who  fought  a  duel  in  Scotland.  He  was  tried  for  it,  I 
believe,  and  acquitted.  Mr.  Gordon  lived  in  Royal 
Terrace,  Edinburgh,  and,  like  most  of  the  lawyers  of 
that  day,  transacted  all  his  business,  and  saw  his  clients, 
in  his  dining-room.  His  writing-table  and  papers  were 
covered  with  a  cloth  after  business  hours.  The  clerks 
occupied  a  room  in  the  basement.  Mr.  Gordon  must 
have  been  born  about  1770,  and  he  was  among  those 
who  still  spoke  with  some  reverence  of  the  "  King  over 
the  water."  Mrs.  Gordon  was  a  Miss  Clunes,  and  their 
daughter  Anne  married  Sir  William  Siemens.  When 
we  were  children  we  sometimes  stayed  at  Mr.  Gor- 
don's, and  sometimes  with  my  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother on  my  father's  side,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
Stuart. 

My  grandfather  Stuart  had  been  apprenticed  as  a 
lawyer  in  Forres,  and  his  fellow  apprentice,  Webster, 
sat  as  member  for  the  town  of  Aberdeen  in  the  same 
Parliament  as  that  in  which  I  first  sat.  I  have  heard 
my  grandfather  relate  that  he  learned  to  write  in  the 
soft  peat  ashes  in  his  father's  house.  His  father  lived 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Forres  at  Broomhill.  My 
grandfather  rode  from  Forres  to  Edinburgh  on  a  High- 
land pony,  and  sold  it  when  he  got  to  Edinburgh,  and 
began  housekeeping  on  the  proceeds.  He  was  articled 
to  a  Mr.  Gordon  (not  the  Mr.  Joseph  Gordon  already 
mentioned,  whose  partner  he  afterwards  became),  who 
soon  after  had  a  paralytic  stroke,  after  which  Mrs.  Gor- 
don and  my  grandfather  carried  on  his  business.  Many 
years  later,  when  I  was  an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge, 
I  visited  her  at  Shelford,  when  she  spoke  of  my  grand- 
father as  "Little  Sandy  Stuart."  My  grandfather  re- 
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membered  when  all  the  Judges  and  barristers  rode  on 
horseback  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Inveraray. 

He  once  told  me  the  following  incident.  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  was  brought  to  play  in  Edinburgh,  principally  by 
the  intervention  of  a  certain  Lord  of  Session,  called 
Lord  Dunsinane.  She  played  Lady  Macbeth.  At  the 
point  where  Macbeth  refers  to  the  old  prophecy,  "  Till 
Birnam  forest  come  to  Dunsinane,"  the  words  were 
markedly  altered  to  "  Till  Birnam  forest  to  Dunsinane 
come  " — with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  Shake- 
speare's pronunciation  of  the  word  being  wrong.  It 
was  generally  recognized  that  the  change  was  at  the 
instigation  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  Lord  Dunsinane  was 
present,  and  the  incident  pleased  the  Scottish  people 
very  much,  and  brought  down  the  house  in  prolonged 
applause. 

To  return  to  Balgonie.  A  coachman  of  ours,  called 
Sandy,  when  he  was  young  was  a  carter  who  drove  the 
produce  of  the  Balgonie  mills  about  twenty  miles  to 
Dundee  water-side.  And  it  is  worth  recording,  as 
showing  the  habits  of  seventy-five  years  ago,  that  my 
maternal  grand-uncle,  Robert  Baxter,  who  went  every 
Tuesday  to  Dundee  market,  used  to  walk  the  twenty 
miles  to  Dundee  water-side,  starting  about  four  in  the 
morning.  He  was  an  active,  athletic  man,  who  liked 
exercise.  When  the  railway  was  opened  Sandy  ceased 
to  be  a  carter,  and  became  our  coachman.  He  used  to 
drive  me  when  I  was  a  little  boy  to  and  from  St.  An- 
drews, where  I  was  at  school.  We  drove  with  a  white 
pony  in  a  small  four-wheeled  "drosky,"  as  it  was  called. 
The  distance  was  about  twenty  miles,  and  Sandy  knew 
every  gentleman's  house,  and  every  farm  that  we  passed, 
and  the  history  of  most  of  the  inhabitants  and  their 
families,  both  present  and  past.  Of  these  he  discoursed 
during  the  whole  journey. 

As  we  passed  one  laird's  house  he  told  me  that  the 
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previous  laird  had  had  a  terrible  illness  out  in  India, 
of  which  he  was  only  cured  by  drinking  forthwith  a 
whole  bottle  of  whisky.  "  Oh,  how  terrible,  Sandy," 
said  I.  "  I  dinna  ken  that,"  said  he.  I  always  disbe- 
lieved the  story,  and  thought  it  arose  only  from  Sandy's 
hope  that  something  would  justify  excessive  drinking, 
until  many  years  afterwards  I  met  a  man,  called  Wal- 
lace, who  hailed  from  Newton  Hall,  the  house  to  which 
Sandy's  tale  referred,  and  he  told  me  that  an  uncle  of 
his  had  been  bitten  by  a  snake  in  India,  for  which  I 
believe  whisky  is  at  least  thought  to  be  a  cure. 

Sandy  drove  me  home  one  very  cold  night  from 
St.  Andrews.  The  roads  were  covered  with  ice.  The 
snow  fell.  It  was  pitch  dark,  and  when  we  got  to  the 
Windygates  I  took  pity  on  Sandy,  and  treated  him  to 
a  glass  of  whisky.  Seeing  I  was  so  cold  he  made  me 
drink  some.  I  arrived  at  Balgonie  singing.  My  mother 
instantly  put  me  to  bed.  I  was  eight  years  old.  The 
question  was  how  to  break  the  news  to  my  grandmother 
the  next  morning.  My  mother,  beginning  in  a  very 
roundabout  way,  encircling  about  the  point,  was  swiftly 
interrupted  by  my  grandmother,  who  said,  "  Catharine, 
tell  me  the  worst.  Did  the  old  villain  intoxicate  the 
child  ?  Oh,  that 's  a  bad  old  man !  " 

Sandy  terminated  his  career  as  coachman  by  coming 
home  one  night  somewhat  intoxicated,  and  in  order  to 
save  himself  the  trouble  of  washing  the  drosky  he  drove 
it  into  the  river,  without  observing  that  the  latter  was  at 
the  moment  in  a  state  of  high  flood,  or  "  spate  "  as  it  was 
called.  Sandy,  the  pony,  and  the  drosky  were  all  whirled 
away.  The  drosky  was  broken  into  fragments,  and  the 
pony  and  Sandy  were  rescued  with  difficulty  by  ropes — 
Sandy,  I  believe,  offering  to  fight  those  who  saved  him. 
He  long  remained  about  the  place,  however,  doing  odd 
jobs.  He  was  succeeded  as  coachman  by  Willie  Watson. 

Willie  Watson  was  very  sober  and  "  douce."   I  re- 
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member  one  day  we  passed  a  respectably  dressed  man 
lying  in  the  ditch  at  the  side  of  the  road  asleep — drunk, 
of  course.  Willie  said,  "  Aye,  I  wudna  like  to  lie  that 
way."  "Why  not,  Willie?"  said  I.  Children  always 
force  things  to  a  definiteness.  His  reply  was,  "  For  fear 
of  vermin  creepin'  into  my  mou'."  Though  the  number 
of  habitual  drunkards  in  that  part  was  very  small,  the 
Total  Abstinence  agitation  had  not,  as  yet,  touched 
Balgonie  with  the  corner  of  its  wing.  There  was  no 
feeling  of  shame  for  the  man  in  Willie's  mind.  It  was 
purely  the  physical  inconvenience  that  affected  him. 

Apropos  of  the  temperance  question,  my  father  at  one 
period — I  think  before  I  was  born — tried  to  get  several 
people  to  take  the  pledge.  He  wasn't  very  successful. 
But  one  time,  quite  in  later  years,  there  was  an  old 
woman  called  Jenny  Spiers,  who  was  asked  by  my  mother, 
"Jenny,  are  you  a  teetotaller  ?  "  She  replied,  "Aye,  lang 
syne ;  I  joined  when  the  maister  [my  father]  wanted 
me,  but  I  broke  it,  and  'deed,  Mrs.  Stuart,  I  needna'  ha' 
brook  it  for  all  I've  ever  got  the  offer  of  sin'  syne  [since 
then]." 

Jenny  Spiers  lived  in  one  of  the  very  few  two-storied 
houses  in  the  village.  On  account  of  this  peculiarity  it 
was  called  "  The  Cathedral."  She  lived  with  another  old 
woman  called  Kirsty  Grundison — I  suppose  a  corruption 
of  Grandison,  for  the  Balgonie  people  corrupted  every 
proper  name  they  could  get  hold  of.  Jenny  used  to 
come  to  my  mother's  periodically  to  get  some  victuals, 
and  the  servants  complained  to  my  mother  that  Jenny 
found  fault  with  the  victuals,  and  said  they  gave  her  bad 
things.  This  annoyed  my  mother,  who,  the  next  time 
that  Jenny  came,  cut  a  piece  of  beef  herself,  and  took  it 
to  her,  and  said,  "  Now  I  hope,  Janet  Spiers,  that  you'll 
not  complain  of  my  servants  any  more.  I  have  cut  this 
piece  of  beef  myself  for  you,  and  I  hope  you  will  find  it 
satisfactory."  (My  mother  was  a  person  who  got  angry 
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very  quickly,  and  cooled  down  as  quickly.  She  shared 
with  my  old  nurse,  Margaret,  rapid  transitions  of  tem- 
per.) She  came  back  to  the  dining-room  shaking  with 
laughter,  for  when  she  said  to  Jenny,  "  I  hope  you  will 
find  it  satisfactory,"  Jenny  took  the  piece  of  beef  on 
the  point  of  a  fork,  carefully  looked  at  it  on  both  sides, 
and  said,  "  Yes,  mem,  I  think  I'll  venture."  She  had 
turned  my  mother  from  white-hot  anger  to  inextin- 
guishable mirth. 

Jean  Geikie  was  at  that  time  a  general  sort  of  nurse 
and  "wise  woman"  in  the  village.  She  had  a  great 
contempt  for  women  who  married,  and  for  husbands,  as 
the  following  incident  will  show.  Her  own  husband,  it 
may  be  added,  had  deserted  her,  leaving  her  with  a  large 
family  to  bring  up.  One  of  the  villagers,  Gilbert  by 
name,  was  very  asthmatic,  and  had  just  recovered  from 
a  serious  attack.  "  She 's  been  a  sore  tried  woman," 
said  Jean,  alluding  to  his  wife.  "How's  that?"  said 
my  mother.  "  Oh,  yon  Gib's  lived  a  deal  longer  than 
ony  body  could  have  expected." 

She  was  a  very  severe  character.  Probably  in  con- 
sequence her  daughter  was  of  a  very  mild  disposition. 
What  between  his  wife's  mildness  and  his  mother-in- 
law's  severity,  the  daughter's  husband  had  a  bad  time 
of  it — his  wife's  mildness  encouraging  him  to  occa- 
sional lapses  at  the  public  house,  and  Jean  duly  punish- 
ing him  therefor.  Jean  complained  to  my  mother  once 
very  much  of  her  granddaughter,  who,  Jean  thought, 
ate  too  much.  "  I'm  sorry,"  said  my  mother  one  day, 
"  that  young  Jean  suffers  so  much  from  toothache." 
"  She  has  hardly  a  tooth  in  her  head,"  said  Jean.  "  Dear 
me,"  said  my  mother,  "  how  did  she  lose  them  ? " 
"  She 's  chawed  them  a'  oot  o'  her  head,"  explained 
Jean. 

Jean  had  a  great  horror  of  hypocrisy,  and  perhaps 
too  readily  included  reasonable  repentance  under  that 
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title.  An  old  woman  called  Becky  Stewart  was  very  ill, 
and  was  being  perhaps  rather  maladroitly  attended  by 
one  of  her  ancient  boon  companions,  Kate  by  name.  My 
mother  sent  Jean  to  see  that  the  old  woman  was  properly 
nursed.  Jean,  however,  only  remained  in  the  house  a 
very  few  minutes.  She  afterwards  told  my  mother  that 
she  found  Kate  reading  Hervey's  "  Meditations  among 
the  Tombs  "  to  Becky,  whom  she  (Kate)  stated  to  be 
in  a  very  repentant  frame  of  mind.  "  And  so,  Mrs. 
Stuart,  when  I  saw  that  Kate  was  meditat,  and  Becky 
repent,  I  considered  there  was  no  need  for  my  presence." 

My  mother  once  told  Becky  Stewart  (unless  I  have 
mistaken  her  for  some  other  old  lady)  that  she  (my 
mother)  intended  to  buy  a  pig.  "  Oh,  Mrs.  Stuart," 
said  Becky,  "  I  hope  it'll  no  be  a  Gadarene."  She 
explained  to  my  mother  that  she  had  herself  purchased 
some  time  previously  a  pig  that  turned  out  to  be,  as  she 
said,  a  Gadarene,  "  an'  ae  day  it  ran  oot  o'  the  sty,  an' 
ran  down  to  the  bottom  o'  the  kail-yard  [vegetable 
garden],  an'  it  gae  a  bit  wallop  [a  flop],  an'  whether 
it  gaed  up,  or  whether  it  gaed  doun,  I  couldna'  say, 
but  I  never  saw  it  again." 

That  this  old  woman  should  have  called  the  pig,  a 
wild  pig,  a  Gadarene  shows  a  familiar  use  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, and  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  it.  I  should 
say  that  this  was  a  common  characteristic  of  the  Scottish 
people  of  my  youth.  I  think  the  Old  Testament  was 
generally  much  more  familiar  than  the  New,  which 
latter  was  regarded  somewhat  as  an  interloper,  as  its 
name  signifies.  At  any  rate  I  always  had  that  feeling 
myself  until  time,  and  association  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  put  matters  in  a  truer  light. 

It  was  Becky  Stewart,  or  some  similar  old  lady,  whose 
daughter  and  son-in-law  lived  with  her,  and  one  day  it 
came  to  my  mother's  ears  that  they  had  driven  the  son- 
in-law  away.  My  mother  went  and  remonstrated,  but 
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Becky  stoutly  held  her  ground,  maintaining  she  had 
done  quite  rightly,  and  silenced  my  mother  by  saying, 
"  I'm  an  old  woman,  Mrs.  Stuart,  and  cursing  and 
swearing  is  a  bad  preparation  for  eternity." 

Our  next  coachman,  known  as  James,  didn't  belong 
to  any  of  the  ruling  families  of  the  place,  but  was 
an  interloper,  so  to  speak.  He  used  to  drive  my 
mother  and  sister  out  practically  every  day.  The  car- 
riage was  a  sort  of  old-fashioned  victoria,  but  it  had  a 
small  seat  behind,  as  well  as  the  seat  on  which  the 
coachman  sat  in  front,  and  I  often  went  out  in  this  back 
seat.  During  these  drives  James  divided  his  atten- 
tion between  the  care  of  the  horses  and  conversation 
with  my  mother,  which  he  carried  on  by  a  series  of 
sentences  thrown  down  over  his  shoulder  as  it  were. 

When  the  cholera  broke  out  in  1867,  in  a  neighbour- 
ing village,  a  man's  son  died,  and  the  man,  against  this 
coachman's  protestations  and  those  of  other  friends, 
had  gone  to  the  funeral.  He  came  back  and  died  of 
the  cholera.  James  was  very  indignant.  "  Did  nobody 
try  to  stop  him  ? "  said  my  mother.  "  Oh,  ay,"  said 
James,  "  but  he  but  go  [was  determined  to  go],  and 
he  sees  whaur  he  is  noo !  " 

There  was  a  certain  Balgonie  matron  who  was  some- 
what erratic.  At  any  rate  she  was  regarded  as  such  by 
the  Balgonie  public  when  she  took  to  the  teetotal. 
"  What 's  the  matter  with  her,  James  ?  "  said  my  mother. 
"  She  's  mad,  mem,"  said  James.  "  Dear  me,"  said  my 
mother,  "mad!  Since  when  was  that?"  "Oh,  I  canna 
tell,"  said  he,  "  she  's  just  mad."  Things  had  always 
to  be  pumped  out  of  him,  and  the  conversations  were 
much  interrupted  by  the  exigences  of  driving.  "  How 
did  she  show  it  ?  "  said  my  mother.  "  Weel,  she'll  no 
give  ony thing  but  raspberry  cordial."  Then  came  a 
long  pause.  "  On  New  Year's  Day  her  uncle  Watty 
came  in  to  see  her,  and  she  offered  him  raspberry 
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cordial.  The  man  grat  [cried]."  Watty  was  an  old 
heckler  [a  person  who  combed  the  rough  flax],  and  was 
well  known  as  a  lover  of  whisky.  His  call  at  New 
Year  was,  of  course,  to  get  the  usual  glass  which  every- 
body gave  to  a  caller  on  New  Year's  Day.  To  give 
such  a  man  raspberry  cordial  was  adequate  proof  of 
insanity  in  Balgonie.  Watty  "grat"  not  so  much  for 
the  loss  of  the  alcohol,  which  he  doubtless  easily  sup- 
plied himself  with  at  the  public-house,  but  for  the 
family  disgrace  which  his  niece  Jenny's  conduct  entailed. 
My  mother's  drives  extended  to  something  within  a 
radius  of  twenty  miles  in  all  directions.  This  covered 
Loch  Leven  on  the  one  hand,  and  Pittenweem  and 
Crail  on  the  other ;  and  she  often  went  to  Elie,  where 
Margaret,  the  old  nurse,  lived  all  the  later  years  of  her 
life.  In  the  course  of  these  excursions  she  had  frequent 
occasion  to  pass  a  certain  public-house,  I  have  forgotten 
the  name  of  it,  before  whose  door  there  was  generally  to 
be  seen  a  long  string  of  half  a  dozen  carts,  the  horses 
eating  away  at  the  contents  of  their  nose-bags,  and  the 
carters  sitting  drinking  inside.  This  public-house,  for 
some  sin  against  the  Licensing  Acts,  had  lost  its  licence. 
After  a  temporary  absence  of  carts  my  mother  noticed  that 
soon  the  usual  string  of  nose-bagged  horses  outside  was 
observable,  the  drivers,  as  before,  being  within.  "  I 
thought,  James,"  said  my  mother,  calling  up  to  him  as 
he  was  driving,  "  that  that  public-house  had  lost  its 
licence."  "  So  it  did,  mem,"  said  he.  "  But  why  are 
those  carters  there?"  said  my  mother.  "Oh,"  said 
James,  "  they  sell  them  a  thing  they  ca'  sherbet." 
"What  is  sherbet  ?"  asked  my  mother.  "  I  dinna  ken," 
said  James,  and  then  added,  after  a  pause,  "  It 's  white 
stuff  like  water.  They  drink  it  oot  o'  a  glass,  and  it 
smells  like  whisky,  and  when  they  come  oot  they're 
aye  dichtin'  their  mou'  [rubbing  their  mouths  with  the 
back  of  their  hands]." 
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It  was  a  great  habit  of  Balgonie  people  to  avoid  a 
direct  answer,  and  instead  of  saying  a  thing  was  so-and- 
so  right  out,  to  give  you  a  series  of  details  which 
enabled  you  to  draw  your  own  inference.  It  enabled 
them  to  avoid  committing  themselves,  which  they  never 
liked  to  do.  The  following  is  another  good  example  of 
this.  One  of  the  mechanics  at  the  mills  had  left  Bal- 
gonie for  a  time  to  do  work  elsewhere.  During  his 
absence  Margaret,  my  old  nurse,  made  one  of  her  not 
infrequent  calls  on  my  mother.  She  used  to  walk  up 
from  Elie,  about  ten  miles,  and  bring  a  basket  of  eggs 
and  some  other  delicacy  for  my  mother,  and  spend  the 
day  partly  seeing  her  father  and  relatives,  and  partly  tell- 
ing my  mother  all  that  had  happened  to  her  since  she  had 
seen  her  last.  Naturally  anything  interesting  in  the  vil- 
lage was  discussed.  Referring  to  the  mechanic's  absence 
my  mother  said,  "  And  how  is  his  wife  getting  on  in  his 
absence  ?  Is  she  drinking  any  less  ?  "  "  I  dinna  ken, 
mem,"  said  Margaret,  "it's  no  easy  to  say;  but  I'm 
told  that  last  week  she  gaed  oot  into  the  woods,  and 
bode  there  a'  nicht,  and  when  she  came  back  in  the 
morning,  it's  no  for  me  to  say,  Mrs.  Stuart,  that  she 
had  been  fou,  but  her  polka  [cloak]  was  all  creepit  over 
wi'  snails." 

The  following  illustrates  the  same  point.  "  They  tell 
me,"  said  my  mother,  one  day,  to  our  coachman,  "  that 
your  dog  has  been  hurt.  Is  that  so?"  "  I  canna  say, 
mem,"  he  replied ;  "  but  it 's  a'  bowed  round  in  a  half 
circle,  and  it  squeals  when  ye  touch  it." 

There  was  a  wedding  one  day  next  door  to  his 
house.  It  was  on  a  Friday,  and  they  danced  very  late. 
He  was  rather  a  surly  fellow,  and  was  very  wrath  at 
being  kept  awake  by  the  noise,  and  he  said  to  my 
mother  next  day,  "  I  made  up  my  mind  to  thole 
[endure]  it  until  the  Sabbath,  and  then  I  would  go  for 
the  police."  The  police  were  not  much  respected  in 
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Balgonie.  There  was  an  old  woman  whose  son-in-law 
beat  her,  and  broke  a  great  many  things  in  her  house. 
"Why  did  you  not  send  for  the  police?"  said  my 
mother.  "  The  police,  mem,  the  police  is  a  mere 
mockery,"  she  replied.  I  suppose  the  old  woman  was 
right.  The  nearest  police  officer  lived  at  Markinch,  two 
miles  away.  He,  any  way,  was  not  very  efficient. 
Something  was  once  stolen  from  our  garden,  and  it  was 
supposed  to  have  been  done  by  a  gangrel  body  [a  wan- 
dering person].  The  policeman  came  down  from  Mark- 
inch,  having  heard  of  the  robbery,  and,  with  some 
mystified  conception  of  the  law,  told  my  mother  that 
she  had  to  put  her  basket  carriage  at  his  disposal.  In 
this,  with  a  boy  to  drive  him,  he  set  off  in  the  direction 
in  which  he  imagined  the  gangrel  body  likely  to  go, 
and,  with  some  wild  detective  reminiscences  in  his  brain, 
he  sat  in  the  bottom  of  the  carriage,  with  his  head  bare, 
to  avoid  recognition.  He  was  a  great  stout  man,  and, 
it  need  not  be  stated,  he  came  back  bootless  from  his 
errand.  He  drove  through  the  village  back  to  our 
door,  with  all  the  boys  pointing  at  him  ;  and  my  mother 
was  told  by  a  dozen  people  next  day  that  they  had 
"  seen  the  police  cowerin'  doun  "  in  the  bottom  of  the 
"  mud-mill."  This  was  a  name  that  had  been  given  to 
the  basket  carriage  by  my  mother  the  first  day  it  arrived, 
as  it  churned  up  the  mud  so  much,  and  the  name  stuck 
to  it  for  twenty  years  or  more.  He  broke  part  of  the 
seat,  greatly  to  the  indignation  of  my  mother,  who  was 
also  peculiarly  indignant  at  her  carriage  being  attached 
under  a  sort  of  press-gang  system ;  but  she  was  so 
amused  by  the  policeman's  folly  that  it  made  ample 
amends.  Her  comment  on  the  whole  concern  was  to 
repeat  the  old  woman's  dictum :  "  The  police,  mem,  is 
a  mere  mockery."  Unnecessary  to  say,  we  heard  no 
more  of  the  robber. 

The  first  gardener  of  ours  whom  1  remember  was 
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called  John  Richardson.  He  was  an  old  man,  and  had 
been  with  us  before  I  was  born.  He  was  a  little  man, 
and  had  been  a  sailor,  and  had  all  the  handiness  of  a 
sailor.  He  had  been  pressed  into  the  navy  by  the  press- 
gang,  and  had  spent  several  years  with  Nelson  in  the 
West  Indies. 

I  must  have  been  about  five  years  old  when  he  opened 
my  eyes  to  a  whole  new  set  of  ideas.  He  was  cutting 
the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house  with  a  scythe,  and,  lean- 
ing upon  it,  he  said  to  me,  "  How  long  would  you  take 
to  count  the  blades  of  grass  that  are  growing  here?" 
Of  course  I  could  give  no  answer,  but  my  mind  ran  to 
infinities  of  years.  "  /  could  do  it,"  he  said,  "  in  twenty 
minutes" ;  and  he  explained  to  me  that  he  would  count 
the  blades  in  a  square  inch,  and  then  he  would  measure 
the  grass,  and  see  how  many  square  inches  there  were, 
and  so  get  the  number.  Looking  back  through  my 
whole  life  I  do  not  think  that  there  ever  was  a  single 
occasion  on  which  I  learned  so  much  as  in  those  few 
moments.  It  opened  new  vistas  to  me  in  every  direction 
of  all  kinds  of  possibilities.  I  don't  think  old  John  had 
the  faintest  idea  of  what  I  owe  to  him.  It  was  like  the 
turn  of  a  mighty  kaleidoscope,  or  the  rise  of  a  curtain 
upon  a  stage. 

I  was  once  eating  an  orange,  and  I  offered  a  piece  of 
it  to  John.  "  No  thank  you,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  would 
much  rather  have  a  good  apple.  I've  walked  through 
groves  where  hundreds  of  those  oranges  were  kicking 
at  my  feet."  I  was  so  stupefied  by  the  magnificence  of 
the  scene  thus  conjured  up  that  I  dared  not  ask  him 
where  it  was ;  but  as  he  often  spoke  of  far-off  climes  I 
assumed  it  must  have  been  in  one  of  these. 

John  and  my  grandmother  were  constantly  at  war. 
There  was  a  long  strip  of  a  rose-garden  that  lay  on  each 
side  of  the  drive  up  to  our  door.  My  grandmother  and 
I  had  allocated  to  ourselves  a  portion  of  this  strip,  and 
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called  it  my  garden.  John  one  day  being,  I  think,  un- 
necessarily indignant  at  the  mess  we  made,  said, 
"  You've  been  rivin'  like  a  teeger  [tearing  like  a  tiger], 
and  howkin'  [grubbing]  like  a  swine  in  that  muck- 
midden  [dung  heap]  ye  ca'  a  garden."  This  enormous 
power  of  language  was  very  characteristic  not  only  of 
John  but,  I  think,  of  most  of  the  people  amongst  whom 
I  was  brought  up.  I  have  often  thought  that  this  wealth 
of  invective,  and  the  great  command  of  forcible  and  pic- 
torial language,  which  were  things  that  make  Carlyle's 
writings  so  famous,  were  no  art  on  his  part,  but  the 
natural  consequence  of  his  being  a  Scotsman  of  the 
older  school. 

As  an  example  of  the  forcible  language  I  refer  to,  I 
may  recount  that  my  grandmother,  on  hearing  from  my 
mother  that  she  was  intending  to  leave  one  of  her  child- 
ren in  the  care  of  a  certain  nurse  whom  my  grandmother 
did  not  like,  said  to  her,  "  Catharine,  I  would  as  soon 
think  of  entrusting  my  tender  infant  to  any  maniac  from 
any  cell  in  any  Bedlam." 

John  always  carried  a  large  sailor's  clasp  knife,  and 
as  I  look  back  upon  him  he  generally  seems  to  have 
had  it  open,  holding  it  between  his  teeth.  I  fancy  that 
was  when  he  was  engaged  in  cutting  off  branches,  or 
tying  up  things.  I  was  in  great  terror  of  this  knife,  for 
John  had  threatened  on  several  occasions  to  have  my 
life  if  I  was  found  eating  apples  or  gooseberries,  and  he 
had  a  horrible  system  when  he  was  weeding  of  bending 
his  head  almost  to  the  ground,  and  looking  through  his 
legs.  To  see  in  this  position  a  grim  old  man's  face 
upside  down,  with  an  open  "  gulley-knife "  (as  it  was 
called)  in  his  teeth,  especially  when  he  had  told  you  he 
meant  to  have  your  life  in  the  event  of  your  doing 
precisely  what  you  had  just  done,  was  enough  to  turn 
to  ice  the  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  boldest  child  of 
five.  For  John  rendered  himself  still  more  terrible  by 
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tales  not  only  of  naval  war  but  of  pirates  and  Spanish 
buccaneers.  I  was  very  fond,  in  spite  of  the  terror 
which  John  inspired  in  my  breast,  of  sitting  beside  him 
in  a  loft  above  the  byre  [cow-shed]  where,  in  the  winter- 
time, warmed  as  it  was  by  the  breath  of  kine,  he  used 
to  sit  and  make  baskets,  and  discourse  to  me  on  all 
manner  of  subjects. 

I  always  regarded  John  as  a  man  of  great  importance 
and  dignity,  and  as  a  child,  I  think  as  I  look  back,  I 
had  the  habit  of  investing  particular  people  and  places 
with  majestic  attributes.  For  instance,  there  was  in  the 
village,  next  door  but  one  to  where  Robert  Houston 
lived,  a  house  which  when  I  saw  it  some  ten  years  ago 
was  very  like  all  the  rest  of  them.  It  differed,  however, 
in  my  mind  as  greatly  as  east  from  west.  I  regarded  it 
as  a  sort  of  sacred  mansion.  I  don't  know  who  lived  in 
it.  They  were  working  people,  of  course,  just  like  all 
the  others,  but  I  thought  they  were  people  so  greatly 
above  everybody  else  that  I  was  afraid  even  to  lift  my 
eyes  to  them  or  to  their  house.  When  I  saw  the  place 
some  years  ago  I  could  see  no  real  difference,  except 
that  above  the  door,  instead  of  the  eaves  running 
straight  along,  they  were  broken  by  a  triangular  stone 
ornament. 

John  Richardson  belonged  to  my  very  earliest  years, 
and  he  is  one  of  the  few  who  did  so  who  didn't  live  on 
till  I  was  grown  up. 

Margaret  Houston,  for  instance,  died  an  old  woman 
a  good  many  years  after  I  was  married.  When  I  took 
my  wife  to  see  her  at  Elie  she  was  living  in  a  house  of 
her  own.  It  was  an  old  two-storied  house  of  a  char- 
acter common  in  the  seafaring  towns  of  the  coast  of  Fife. 
Below  there  were  a  kitchen,  and  a  back  kitchen  and  a 
room,  and  above  there  were  a  sitting-room  and  a  bed- 
room, and  between  the  two  a  tiny  little  room  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs.  She  let  the  upper  story  to  seaside 
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visitors,  and  whoever  came  to  Margaret's  house  was 
sure  to  come  back  again. 

Before  we  arrived  we  had  written  to  tell  her  we  were 
coming.  Margaret  could  perhaps  read  print  with  diffi- 
culty, but  I  don't  think  she  could  read  writing.  I 
suppose  at  some  remote  period  she  had  learned  to  write, 
but  John,  being  a  schoolmaster,  had  always  written  for 
her,  and  I  think  it  had  become  in  her  case  quite  a  for- 
gotten art.  But  she  had  got  her  daughter  Kate  (called 
after  my  mother),  who  lived  with  her,  to  read  the  letter 
for  her.  So  she  had  dressed  herself  in  her  best,  which 
consisted  of  a  real  silk  gown,  black  and  well  treasured, 
and  a  small  shawl,  triangular,  and  filled  through  with 
many  colours,  and  a  much  be-ribboned  black  muslin 
cap.  She  was  standing  at  the  gate  of  her  house.  It  was 
in  a  low  wall,  in  front  of  a  little  garden  full  of  flowers, 
where  a  short  path,  perhaps  a  dozen  feet  long,  led  to  the 
porch  of  her  house,  and  she  was  shading  her  eyes  with 
her  hand  to  see  if  we  were  coming.  "  O  James,"  she 
said,  "  to  think  that  that 's  you !  "  and  she  forthwith 
fell  a-crying,  which  changed  in  a  few  minutes  to  laughter. 

She  did  with  me  and  my  wife  what  she  had  done  a 
hundred  times  with  my  mother.  She  had  bought  a 
beefsteak,  which  her  daughter  had  got  ready,  and  she 
had  the  table  laid  for  two  upstairs.  She  was  a  born 
servant,  and  nothing  would  have  induced  her  to  act  as 
if  she  were  on  equal  terms  with  any  of  her  master's 
family.  Still,  she  was  absolutely  independent,  and  would 
have  endured  no  patronage.  We  did  in  the  end  per- 
suade her  to  sit  down,  and  stop  from  serving  us  for  a 
few  minutes,  but  it  was  at  tea-time  she  did  that,  when 
ceremony  was  a  little  less  essential  to  her  mind.  Between 
dinner  and  tea  I  did  what  I  knew  she  dearly  liked.  I 
made  her  put  on  her  bonnet  and  long  shawl,  and  come 
out  with  me  to  the  draper's  in  the  town,  where  I 
bought  for  her  a  new  winsey  dress,  and  ribbons,  buttons, 
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thread,  lining,  and  all  necessary  details  for  making  it 
up.  It  pleased  her  very  much.  She  liked  what  she  called 
"  attention/' 

She  afterwards  sent  me  a  picture  of  herself,  which  is 
here  reproduced,  and  anybody  who  sees  it  will  see  the 
strong  character  written  in  her  face.  Nothing  stood  be- 
tween her  and  her  purpose.  She  was  fond  of  the  world, 
and  of  "  gathering  gear  "  [getting  possessions].  She  was 
very  dear  to  me,  and  I  think  I  was  very  dear  to  her. 
She  died  suddenly  a  year  or  two  after  our  visit. 

Her  father,  old  Robert,  died  a  few  years  before.  The 
last  time  I  saw  him  was  in  this  wise.  My  mother  had 
driven  to  the  church,  and  my  sister  and  I  were  alone  in 
the  dining-room.  Old  Robert  used,  not  infrequently,  to 
"  tak'  a  bit  turn  "  in  our  garden  on  a  Sunday.  He 
was  a  great  gardener,  and  fond  of  flowers,  and,  looking 
out  of  the  bow  window,  I  saw  him.  So  my  sister  and  I 
u  hied  "  him  in,  and  set  him  down  in  my  mother's  arm- 
chair, which  stood  beside  the  fire.  As  essential  for 
hospitality  in  Scotland,  and  knowing  well  what  old 
Robert  would  both  desire  on  the  one  hand,  and  would 
consider  good  manners  on  our  part  on  the  other,  we 
produced  the  whisky,  and  poured  him  out  a  glass.  But 
to  pour  out  a  glass  of  whisky  for  your  guest  without 
taking  some  for  yourself  is  (or  at  least  was)  an  indica- 
tion that  you  regard  him  distinctly  as  your  inferior,  and 
as  we  wanted  to  make  the  old  man  feel  happy,  and  give 
him  something  to  talk  about  for  the  next  week  or  two, 
we  produced  two  glasses,  and  I  poured  out  some  for 
myself  along  with  him.  The  habit  in  Scotland  is  (or 
was),  unless  you  are  quite  a  man's  equal,  to  drink  half 
your  glass,  and  wait  to  be  told  "  Oh,  tak'  it  oot."  Robert 
was  very  talkative  and  full  of  reminiscences.  It  was 
"  My  friend  Mr.  Stuart,"  and  "  My  friend  the  Admiral," 
and  so  forth.  He  was  evidently  enjoying  the  situation 
greatly  in  which  we  had  made  him  feel  on  a  complete 
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equality.  Still,  his  old  position  of  servant  hung  about 
him  so  far  that  he  didn't  like  to  presume  to  drink  the 
second  half  of  his  glass  without  permission.  He  kept 
eyeing  it  from  time  to  time,  but  somehow  neither  my 
sister  nor  I  caught  how  matters  stood,  and  he  went  on 
with  his  grand  talk,  and  his  position  of  equality;  but 
suddenly,  unable  to  contain  himself  any  longer,  he 
tumbled  down  in  a  moment  to  the  inferior  position, 
and  yet  violated  in  doing  so  all  the  proprieties  of  Scot- 
tish etiquette,  by  exclaiming  in  a  sort  of  interpolated 
sentence  in  a  lower  voice,  "Jaemes,  will  I  tak'  it 
oot?  "  I  seized  the  situation  in  a  moment — "  Certainly, 
Robert,"  said  I,  "take  it  out."  He  finished  the  glass 
with  a  gulp,  and  the  conversation  went  on  as  if  nothing 
had  happened. 

Before  I  leave  my  earliest  years  I  must  put  down  one 
or  two  other  recollections. 

My  mother  and  Margaret  used  to  go  long  drives 
with  me  when  I  was  a  baby.  Margaret  saved  my  life 
once.  It  was  on  Kirkcaldy  Pier.  The  horse  ran  away 
along  the  pier.  The  trap  turned  over,  and  Margaret 
fell  upon  a  heap  of  stones.  She  was  senseless,  but  her 
first  words  when  she  came  round  were,  "  I've  saved 
the  bairn."  She  had  managed  to  keep  me  unhurt.  Of 
course  I  don't  recollect  this,  nor  do  I  recollect  the 
many  incidents  which  I  have  often  heard  from  Mar- 
garet of  toll-men  and  inn-keepers  who,  with  intuition 
far  above  the  average,  had  pronounced  me  the  most 
wonderful  child  that  was  ever  seen,  and  enabled  Mar- 
garet to  return  with  a  proud  heart  to  lord  it  over  the 
other  members  of  her  family  in  virtue  of  being  the 
guardian  of  such  a  prodigy. 

But  I  dimly  remember  two  events.  One  was  that, 
having  called  at  the  house  of  a  very  poor  Congrega- 
tional minister,  he  and  his  sister  constrained  us  to 
partake  of  their  frugal  mid-day  meal  of  a  piece  of  cold 
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mutton,  and  when  it  was  being  removed,  and  nothing 
apparently  being  put  down  to  succeed  it,  I  gave  a  wail, 
and  said,  "  Surely  they'll  have  a  pudding."  I  remember 
Margaret,  when  we  drove  away,  saying,  "  Oh,  you're  an 
ill-mannered  wretch !  " 

On  another  occasion  Mrs.  Uniack,  a  very  stately 
lady,  came  to  call  on  us,  and  I  was  brought  into  the 
room  to  see  her,  or  probably  rather  to  be  seen.  There 
were,  as  was  usual  at  that  time  in  Scotland  when  a  caller 
came,  short-bread  and  wine  upon  the  table.  I,  seeing 
this,  and  doubtless  desiring  to  have  some,  walked  up 
and  threw  myself  on  my  mother,  saying,  "  O  mamma, 
I  am  so  hungry,  give  me  a  piece  of  dry  bread  or  any- 
thing." Mrs.  Uniack,  I  heard  afterwards,  remarked  to 
my  mother,  was  it  "  right  to  keep  children  so  hungry  ? " 
Margaret's  remark  to  me  on  taking  me  out  was,  "  Oh, 
you're  a  perfect  soo!  " 

In  my  earlier  years  we  used  to  drive  every  Sunday  to 
the  Congregational  Church  (or  Independent,  as  it  was 
then  called)  at  Falkland,  about  seven  miles  off.  When 
my  wife  and  I  were  once  in  that  village  I  took  her  to 
see  the  upstairs  room  in  the  inn  where  we  used  to 
have  a  meal  before  returning.  It  was  all  exactly  the 
same,  and  the  bedroom  that  opened  off  it  had  what 
seemed  to  me  the  same  four-post  bed,  after  a  lapse  of 
about  fifty  years. 

It  was  a  very  small  chapel,  up  an  entry  close  to  the 
inn,  and  for  want  of  money  the  floor  had  been  laid 
only  up  the  aisle  which  went  up  the  middle.  The  pews 
opening  off  each  side  of  it  had  no  flooring,  and  you  had 
either  to  balance  yourself  on  the  joists,  which  were  at 
rare  intervals,  or  else  stand  low  down  on  the  dry  earth 
between.  I  always  thought  the  floorless  arrangement 
was  to  facilitate  the  burial  of  the  worshippers,  but  there 
was  one  considerable  advantage  in  it  to  me  as  a  child. 
It  appears  to  me,  as  I  look  back,  that  I  never  went  to 
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church  there,  or  anywhere  else  in  my  earlier  years,  with- 
out having  some  horrible  woman  sitting  in  the  pew 
behind  who,  when  I  began  to  get  sleepy,  ran  her 
knuckles  into  the  back  of  my  neck,  and  then  produced 
two  peppermints,  which  she  held  over  the  back  of  the 
pew  till  I  took  them.  They  had  been  carried  in  her 
hand  during  a  long  and  hot  walk.  They  were  gener- 
ally sticking  together,  and  the  outside  was  streaky  with 
dirt.  For  long  I  detested  the  sight  or  taste  of  pepper- 
mints. But  the  earth  floor  in  the  Falkland  chapel  gave 
me  a  ready  means  of  dropping  them  out  of  sight.  I 
couldn't  do  it  during  the  prayer,  when  eveiybody  was 
standing  up  and  leaning  over  the  backs  of  the  pews  in 
front  of  them;  but  I  could  do  it  during  the  singing,  when 
they  all  were  sitting  down.  There  was  another  abomina- 
tion the  women  used  to  bring  with  them  to  church, 
called  "  apple-ringy,"  or  sometimes  "  old  man."  It  was 
a  plant  with  a  pungent  smell,  not  unlike  peppermint, 
which  they  carried  in  their  hot  hands,  and  which  was 
generally  hanging  down  limp  when  it  was  handed  to  me 
to  smell.  I  hated  it  as  much  as  the  peppermints. 

After  a  while  the  Falkland  church  was  closed,  and  we 
went  to  the  Free  Church  in  Markinch.  We  used  to 
put  up  at  an  inn,  where  we  stabled,  lunching  between 
sermons;  but  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act,  prohibit- 
ing the  opening  of  refreshment  houses  on  Sundays, 
put  an  end  to  that,  so  we  could  only  go  once  a  day. 
We  divided  our  attention  thereafter  between  the  Free 
Kirk  in  Markinch  and  the  church  at  Balgonie.  The 
latter  was  a  quoad  sacra  parish.  That  is  to  say,  for  all 
secular  matters  it  was  part  of  the  parish  of  Markinch, 
but  as  far  as  church  matters  were  concerned  it  was  more 
or  less  a  parish  of  itself.  I  say  more  or  less,  for  the 
limitations  of  a  quoad  sacra  parish  are,  I  believe,  very 
doubtful. 

It   was   a   small   living,  and  a  small   manse.     The 
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minister  of  that  time  had  married  his  cook,  and  it  was 
currently  reported  that  his  labours  in  preparing  his  ser- 
mons were  frequently  interrupted  by  the  necessity  of 
eluding  his  wife,  who  was  reported  to  run  after  him 
with  a  poker.  He  was  a  worthy  man,  however,  but  a 
very  dreich  [dry]  preacher.  Though  quite  a  child  I 
used  always  to  know  what  was  coming  in  his  prayer. 
Especially  I  used  to  look  out  for  the  phrase  "  heirs  of 
God,  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ."  I  never  knew  what 
"joint-heirs"  were,  but  I  thought  it  had  something  to 
do  with  Sandy,  the  joiner,  and  even  to  this  day  when  I 
hear  the  phrase  a  picture  of  him  rises  before  my  mind. 
The  minister's  sermons  were  very  long,  nearly  an  hour, 
and  he  had  suffered  sadly  for  conscience'  sake,  for,  I 
believe,  he  had  considerably  "  stood  in  his  own  licht,"  as 
they  say,  by  a  too  obstinate  and  tenacious  adhesion  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  damnation  of  unbaptized  infants,  which, 
not  being  apparently  popular  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land at  that  time,  had  hindered  him  from  getting 
promotion. 

It  was  customary  in  Balgonie,  as  in  many  other  Scot- 
tish places  in  those  days,  to  hold  the  two  "  diets,"  as 
they  were  called,  in  immediate  succession.  Josephine 
Gordon  was  once  on  a  visit  to  us,  along  with  her  grand- 
father and  grandmother  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Gordon), 
to  whom  reference  has  already  been  made.  She  must  have 
been  about  three  years  old,  and  I  about  the  same  age,  and 
she  pleaded  hard  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  church.  Her 
grandmother  said  that  if  she  went  she  must  sit  it  through, 
but  neither  of  them  knew  of  the  two  diets.  So  when 
the  first  diet  was  over,  and  the  minister  had  pronounced 
the  benediction  and  sat  down,  and  everybody  coughed, 
Josephine  thought  she  was  going  to  get  out.  But  when 
the  half  minute  that  was  all  that  was  left  of  the  interval 
was  exhausted,  and  he  rose  again,  and  said,  "  Let  us 
resume  the  public  worship  of  God,"  Josephine  gave  a 
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long,  loud,  miserable  howl.  I  remember  no  more,  but  I 
fancy  her  grandmother  hurried  her  out. 

After  John  Richardson  we  had  for  a  long  time  a 
gardener  called  John  Cummins,  whose  wife,  by  a  curious 
conjunction  of  historical  names,  was  called  Mary  Bruce. 
(Robert  the  Bruce  killed  the  Red  Comyn.) 

John  Cummins  was  a  great  stickler  for  the  old  form 
of  Scottish  worship,  which  was  just  beginning  to  be  dis- 
turbed about  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  About  the 
time  that  I  went  first  to  Cambridge  organs  were  being 
introduced,  but  John  strenuously  opposed  the  intro- 
duction of  one  into  the  kirk  at  Balgonie.  He  was  over- 
ruled, and  he  never  entered  the  kirk  again.  Frequently 
when  I  came  home  from  Cambridge  I  had  a  talk  with 
John  about  the  "  new  ceremonialism,"  as  he  called  it. 
Meeting  him  in  the  garden  one  Sunday,  he  said  to  me, 
"Why  are  you  not  at  the  kirk?"  I  said,  "  I  suppose, 
John,  for  the  same  reason  that  you  are  not  there — that 
I  don't  like  the  organ."  "  It'll  not  be  counted  for  you," 
John  said,  "for  ye  can  thole  [endure]  the  organ  well 
enough  in  England,  so  ye  canna  plead  that  ye  canna 
thole  it  here.  But  as  for  me,  it's  a  matter  of  conscience 
with  me,  and  the  Lord  understands  the  difference  per- 
fectly." I  said,  "  Well,  John,  I  don't  see  why  you  need 
be  so  antagonistic  to  music.  David,  you  know,  played 
on  the  harp,  and  he  even  danced  before  the  Lord,  which 
I  suppose  means  on  Sunday."  "  Deed,"  said  John, 
"  David  had  a  deal  ower  muckle  ceremonialism  about 
him.  Ony  gates  I  am  not  going  back  with  ongoings  like 
that  in  the  kirk.  It's  the  Lord's  house,  and  shouldna' 
be  used  for  the  like  o'  that.  Besides,  the  meenister  's  a 
young  man,  and  the  last  one  never  did  the  like."  "  But 
John,"  said  I,  "  if  all  tales  are  true,  his  wife  used  to  dry 
her  washing  in  the  kirk."  "  That  was  on  week-days," 
said  John,  and  the  conversation,  like  many  similar  ones, 
died  out. 
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I  have  told  of  two  of  our  gardeners,  but  I  think  I 
shouldn't  dismiss  them  all  without  saying  something 
about  another,  also  called  John.  When  John  Cum- 
mins died  my  mother  was  on  the  look-out  for  a  new 
gardener,  and  this  John  presented  himself.  He  was  a 
young,  active  man,  and  came  from  I  really  don't  know 
where.  My  mother  said  to  him,  "  Well,  I  like  you  very 
well,  but  I've  always  been  accustomed  to  have  an  elderly 
man  as  my  gardener,  and  I  feel  some  hesitation  in 
engaging  so  young  a  man."  "  Do  yo  no'  think,  Mrs. 
Stuart,"  said  John,  "that  it 's  time  to  try  a  young  one  ?" 
which  so  tickled  my  mother's  fancy  that  she  engaged 
him  on  the  spot. 

He  was  an  extraordinarily  fine  gardener.  It  was  no 
matter  whether  it  was  flowers,  or  fruit,  or  grass,  or 
vegetables,  or  hot-house.  The  desert  blossomed  as  the 
rose.  Once  my  mother  said  to  him,  "  John,  if  every- 
body that  has  served  me  had  served  me  as  well  as  you 
I'd  have  been  a  millionaire  by  this  time."  The  one  thing 
which  John  would  not  endure  was  interference.  We 
had  a  coachman  at  that  time  who  used  to  make  himself 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  people  about  the  place  by  convey- 
ing to  them  apparently  authoritative  messages  from  my 
mother,  the  supervision  of  their  execution  being  entrusted 
to  him.  He  tried  this  with  John,  who  came  straight  to 
my  mother,  and  said  that  if  that  man  was  to  receive  any 
authority  over  him,  "  I  maun  either  lick  him,  or  throw 
up  my  place." 

On  another  occasion  my  mother  thought  that  John 
was  overworked,  and  ventured  to  insinuate  that  she 
might  get  somebody  to  assist  him.  "  If  you  mean,  Mrs. 
Stuart,  by  that  that  ye're  discontented  with  the  way  I 
do  my  work  I'll  go  the  morn's  morning."  Needless  to 
say  the  assistance  was  not  provided.  John  carried  this 
determination  to  let  no  one  interfere  with  the  garden  to 
such  an  extent  that  when  he  was  sent  to  prison  he 
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directed  the  affairs  of  the  garden  from  that  retirement. 
He  had  been  summoned  for  a  debt,  and,  the  matter 
being  tried  before  the  Sheriff,  he  was  condemned  to  pay 
a  certain  sum.  But  he  said,  probably  rightly,  that  he 
owed  nothing;  declared  it  an  injustice  of  the  grossest 
kind,  and  refused  to  pay.  In  consequence  he  was  sent 
to  prison.  I  do  not  quite  know  what  was  the  process  of 
law,  nor  how  he  ever  got  out.  But  my  mother  and  he 
tacitly  agreed  never  to  refer  to  the  circumstance,  nor  to 
the  fad:  that  he  had  ever  been  away  at  all.  John  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  non-interference  with  the 
garden  during  his  absence.  He  directed  where  every- 
thing should  be  planted,  and  after  about  six  months,  I 
think  it  was,  he  appeared  one  morning  just  as  usual, 
arranged  about  the  vegetables  to  be  sent  in  during  the 
day,  and  the  whole  period  was  shrouded  in  the  most 
absolute  oblivion. 

When  I  was  very  small  there  used  to  come  round  to 
our  house  at  intervals,  I  should  think  about  once  in 
three  months,  an  old  woman  called  Nannie.  She  was 
frequently  called  Pack  Nannie,  because  she  carried  a 
bundle  of  things  for  sale.  It  contained  sewing  thread, 
and  needles  and  pins,  hair-pins,  a  few  pieces  of  mus- 
lin, and  ribbon  and  tape,  and  all  the  things  that  at  a  farm- 
house, or  a  cotter's  house,  would  be  much  needed,  but 
difficult  to  obtain.  There  would  be  also  a  pair  or  two 
of  scissors,  knitting  wires  (as  they  are  called  in  Scotland), 
and  perhaps  a  coloured  handkerchief,  but  always  in  the 
pack  she  had  a  collection  of  tracts.  These  were  illus- 
trated with  woodcuts  of  a  very  rude  kind.  For  instance, 
I  remember  an  account  of  Peter's  fall.  In  the  same 
picture,  or  so  close  together  that  they  seemed  to  me  the 
same  picture,  there  were  representations  of  Peter  in 
various  attitudes.  I  particularly  remember  one  in  which 
he  was  hewing  off  the  ear  of  the  High  Priest's  servant, 
holding  the  ear  in  one  hand  and  sawing  at  it  with  a 
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sword,  somewhat  like  a  colossal  meat-chopper,  quite  as 
big  as  the  servant  himself. 

Nannie  wore  always  a  white  "  toy-mutch,"  as  it  was 
called,  that  is,  a  cap  made  of  pure  white  and  very  clean 
linen,  completely  enclosing  her  head,  and  standing  rather 
high  behind,  with  a  small  frill  in  front,  and  tied  tightly 
with  broad  white  ribbon  under  her  chin,  leaving  nothing 
visible  but  the  oval  of  her  face.  She  was  a  well-bred, 
well-spoken  person,  and  wandered  over  the  most  part 
of  Fife.  She  carried  the  country-side  gossip,  and  always 
stayed  an  hour  or  two,  always  had  a  chat  with  my 
mother,  and  got  something  to  eat.  The  toy-mutch  was 
a  relic  of  an  older  time. 

Johanne  was  another  old  woman  who  came  round 
with  a  pack,  but  she  lived  in  the  village,  whereas  Nannie 
came  out  of  the  unknown  and  went  into  it  again,  and 
so  occupied  in  my  childish  imagination  a  much  higher 
sphere.  Johanne,  too,  belonged  to  a  lower  class  than 
Nannie,  and  her  transactions  with  us  were  usually  in 
the  way  of  bringing  ducks  or  eggs.  She,  also,  wore  a 
mutch,  but  not  a  toy-mutch.  Hers  was  looser  about 
the  head,  and  was  the  common  wear  of  such  people  at 
that  time.  None  of  them  wore  a  bonnet,  and  I  may 
here  interpolate  that  very  few  of  the  women  wore  shoes. 
They  generally  had  a  pair,  but  when  they  went  any  dis- 
tance to  the  kirk  they  walked  bare-foot,  and  put  on  their 
shoes  before  arriving.  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  a  work- 
man's child  with  shoes  on  in  those  days. 

Johanne  was  not  an  estimable  character,  and  was  at 
war  with  my  grandmother,  who  could  not  abide  being 
cheated.  It  came  about  in  this  way.  She  offered  to  bring 
my  grandmother  some  rabbits,  and,  having  obtained 
the  coin  to  buy  them  with,  left  her  a  basket  which,  when 
opened,  was  found  to  contain  twelve  little  creatures 
with  their  eyes  not  opened,  a  sight  which  enraged  my 
grandmother,  but  delighted  me. 
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I  suppose  my  grandmother  had  forgotten  this  when, 
a  short  time  after,  she  paid  Johanne  to  bring  a  duck  as 
a  present  for  me,  and  I  and  my  grandmother  delighted 
one  another  with  pictures  of  this  duck  swimming  in  the 
river,  and  being  fed  out  of  my  hand.  The  duck  was 
duly  brought,  and  left  by  Johanne  in  a  basket,  and 
while  my  grandmother  and  I  were  carrying  it  down 
through  the  garden  to  the  river  my  curiosity  became 
unbearable,  and  we  sat  down  to  have  a  peep  at  the  duck. 
We  gently  lifted  the  cover  of  the  basket,  and  there  lay 
before  my  eyes  the  most  beautiful  object,  but  in  a 
moment  there  was  a  flutter  and  a  whizz,  and  high  up 
in  the  air  the  duck  flew  over  the  woods,  quickly  becom- 
ing a  mere  speck  in  the  distance.  It  was  a  wild  duck 
that  Johanne  had  brought,  and  my  golden  dreams  were 
never  realized. 

I  must  have  been  somewhere  between  three  and  five  at 
these  times,  and  my  ideal  of  life  was  to  have  a  pack,  and  go 
about  the  country  with  it.  Nannie  and  Johanne  were  pack- 
women,  but  there  were  many  pack-men,  and  I  should 
think  scarcely  a  week  passed  without  one  of  them  visit- 
ing the  village.  Sometimes  they  carried  cloth  for  the 
men's  clothes,  with  all  the  necessary  buttons  and  lining, 
and  thread,  for  tailors  at  that  time  and  place  never  sold 
the  cloth,  but  only  made  it  up.  You  bought  your  cloth, 
and  if  you  were  a  well-to-do  person  the  tailor  came  to 
your  house,  and  sat  cross-legged  on  a  dresser  or  table 
till  he  had  finished  your  suit,  and  a  fine  time  it  was  for 
the  maid  servants  to  get  all  the  "  clashes  "  [gossip  of 
the  neighbourhood]  as  they  were  called.  Sometimes  the 
pack  contained  linen  and  muslin,  and  women's  shawls, 
or  stuff  for  their  dresses,  and  sometimes  tea  and  other 
groceries.  I  don't  think  the  particular  pack  that  I  wished 
to  carry  was  quite  definite  in  my  mind,  but  what  attracted 
me,  I  fancy,  was  the  free  and  roving  life.  For,  not  long 
after,  the  pack  alternated  in  my  imagination  with  a 
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caravan,  and  my  ideal  of  life  became  to  roam  the 
country  driving  a  horse,  and  sleeping  in  the  caravan, 
and  selling  things  out  of  it.  But  the  caravan  came 
rather  towards  the  end  of  my  childhood  in  our  part  of 
the  world,  though  I  suppose  the  pack-man  was  dis- 
placed not  so  much  by  it  as  by  the  railway. 

Another  gangrel,  whose  visits  alternated  with  those 
of  Nannie,  was  Singing  Sandy.  He  didn't  carry  a  pack, 
but  he  sang  old  ballads  and  songs,  which  he  accompanied 
by  a  sort  of  dramatic  action,  and  occasional  dancing. 
He  was  "a  kind  of  daft,"  as  they  described  it  in  those 
parts,  and  he  went  sometimes  by  the  name  of  Carnbo — 
I  don't  know  why,  but  I  fancy  it  was  the  tide  of  a  song 
he  sang.  He  was  also  sometimes  called  Johnnie  Cope, 
because  he  sang  a  song  about  the  battle  in  which  Sir 
John  Cope  was  beaten  by  Prince  Charlie — about  the 
only  victory  by  that  unhappy  Prince  which  he  could 
celebrate.  I  remember  some  of  it. 

Sandy  began  by  strutting  up  and  down  the  kitchen 
floor,  imitating  the  sounds  of  the  bagpipes,  and  moving 
his  arm  as  if  he  were  playing  that  instrument.  In  fact  it 
was  generally  the  hum  of  the  imitated  bagpipes  that 
warned  us  that  he  was  in  the  kitchen,  though  I  think  I 
was  always  sent  for  when  he  came,  and  kept  safe  on  the 
kitchen  dresser,  for  fear  lest,  in  his  rhapsody,  he  should 
tread  upon  my  toes.  It  was  ecstasy  to  me  to  hear  him. 
The  hum  of  the  bagpipes  grew  louder  and  louder ;  the 
skirl  of  the  pipes  broke  in,  Sandy  walked  quicker  and 
quicker,  slapped  his  knees,  and  shuffled  his  feet,  and 
then  words  began  to  grow  out  of  the  din,  and  they 
were  these : 

Hie,  Johnnie  Cope,  are  you  wauking  yet, 

Or  are  your  drums  a'  beating  yet? 

For  I'll  learn  ye  the  art  of  war 

When  ye  gang  to  the  coals  in  the  morning. 

I  believe  the  legend  was  that  some  of  Sir  John  Cope's 
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army  hadn't  got  up  in  the  morning,  and  some  had  gone 
to  seek  coals,  when  they  were  attacked  and  routed  by 
Prince  Charlie.  It  went  on  : 

Cope  sent  a  message  frae  Dunbar, 

"  Charlie,  meet  me  gin  ye  daur, 

And  I'll  learn  you  the  art  of  war, 

When  I  gang  to  the  coals  in  the  morning." 

Then  there  was  a  verse  describing  the  indignation  of 
Charlie  on  receiving  this  letter,  and  his  confidence  in 
victory.  Then  there  was  a  refrain  which  came  in  at 
irregular  intervals : 

For  Johnnie's  drums  go  rub-a-dub-dub, 
Rub-a-dub-dub,  Rub-a-dub-dub, 
And  Charlie's  pipes  go  m — e — w, 

and  here  Sandy  gave  a  prolonged  imitation  of  the  pipes 
again,  out  of  which  there  somehow  grew  the  refrain : 

When  ye  gang  to  the  coals  in  the  morning. 

This  was  a  great  delight,  not  only  to  me,  but  to  the 
whole  assembled  household,  and  we  glowed  with  the 
obvious  superiority  of  Prince  Charlie  to  the  base  mer- 
cenary who  opposed  him.  Sandy's  songs  were  mostly 
about  Prince  Charlie,  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how 
these  then  affected  us,  and  affect  me  now  to  the  present 
day,  so  that  I  can  scarcely  repeat  the  words  without 
feeling  like  to  cry.  There  was  one  particularly  affect- 
ing one : 

Will  ye  no'  come  back  again? 
Will  ye  no'  come  back  again? 
Better  lo'ed  ye  canna  be. 
Will  ye  no'  come  back  again? 

and  we  joined  in  this  refrain  with  the  tears  falling. 
There  was  another : 

Oh,  send  Louis  Gordon  hame, 
And  the  lad  1  dar'  na  name. 
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And  another  was  : 

Cam  you  by  Athole,  lad  with  the  philabeg, 
Down  by  the  Tummel,  and  banks  o'  the  Garry? 
Saw  ye  my  lad,  with  his  bonnet  and  white  cockade, 
Leaving  his  mountains  to  follow  Prince  Charlie? 

Others  were : 

A  wee  bird  cam'  to  oor  ha'  door, 
He  warbled  sweet  and  clearly, 
And  aye  the  o'ercome  o'  his  sang 
Was  "  Wae  's  me  for  Prince  Charlie." 


Oh,  Charlie  is  my  darling, 
My  darling,  my  darling, 
Oh,  Charlie  is  my  darling, 
The  young  Chevalier. 

Occasionally  Sandy  gave  us  love  songs,  and  long 
rigmaroles  with  a  whole  history  of  some  unfortunate 
courtship.  By  the  way,  he  was  also  sometimes  called 
"  Rolling  Eye  "  because  of  a  song  he  sang,  of  which  I 
remember  nothing  but  the  refrain : 

With  my  rolling  eye,  dum  dearie, 
With  my  rolling  eye. 

My  general  impression  of  it  was  that  it  was  an 
amatory  song,  and  that  his  rolling  eye  was  cast  upon 
the  various  maidens  that  he  passed.  Scraps  of  other 
songs  that  Sandy  used  to  sing  have  come  into  my 
mind: 

Oh  whaur,  tell  me  whaur 
Has  my  Hie'land  laddie  gone  ? 

Green  grow  the  rashes,  oh ! 

Green  grow  the  rashes,  oh  ! 

But  the  sweetest  hours  that  e'er  I  spent, 

Were  spent  amon'  the  lasses,  oh ! 
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There  was  an  auld  wife  had  a  wee  puckle  tow, 

High  ho!  the  spinnin'  o't, 
The  rock  and  the  tow,  they  gaed  up  in  a  low, 

And  that  was  a  weary  beginnin'  o't. 

"  Lochaber  no  more,"  beginning  with  the  line 
Farewell  to  Lochaber,  farewell  to  my  Jean, 

was  a  peculiarly  melancholy  air. 

There  was  also  a  song  called  "  The  ewie  [ewe  lamb] 
wi'  the  crookit  horn,"  which,  long  after,  I  learned  was 
an  elaborate  reference  to  illicit  distilling  on  the  remote 
hillsides. 

Sandy  strolled  over  all  Fifeshire,  and  part  of  Perth 
and  Forfar,  wandering  from  place  to  place,  and  sub- 
sisting entirely  upon  what  he  received  at  each  house 
for  his  welcome  visit.  He  always  had  a  great  staff  in 
his  hand.  He  sometimes  got  a  pair  of  boots,  or  even 
an  old  coat,  besides  a  bit  of  money,  and  his  dinner, 
when  he  came  to  us.  He  was  caught  in  a  snow-storm, 
somewhere  up  in  the  hills.  It  was  a  terrible  winter, 
and  when  the  snow  cleared  away  it  was  found  he  had 
died  of  the  cold. 

He  was  one  of  the  last,  no  doubt,  of  his  kind  in 
Scotland,  and,  I  take  it,  though  very  degenerate,  was 
the  lineal  successor  of  the  wandering  minstrels,  of 
whom  the  country  was  once  full,  and  to  whom  we  owe 
so  many  of  the  Scottish  tunes,  and  even  the  words  of 
their  songs.  I  think  that  a  man  like  Singing  Sandy  did 
an  enormous  lot  to  keep  alive  in  Scotland  the  national 
feeling.  When  he  sang  "  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest " 
it  gave  occasion  to  whoever  was  there  to  tell  me,  or  the 
like  of  me,  to  what  it  referred,  and  how  at  the  Battle  of 
Flodden 

Shivered  was  fair  Scotland's  spear, 
And  broken  was  her  shield. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  people  such  as  I  have  been 
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describing  in  Balgonie — those  who  formed  my  character 
when  I  was  three  or  four  years  old — were  well  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  their  country,  with  its  struggles 
against  England,  and  also  with  the  Covenanting 
struggles  of  a  later  period.  They  were  well  versed  also 
in  the  poems  of  Burns.  At  every  outing,  or  merry- 
making, his  songs,  and  those  about  Prince  Charlie, 
were  sung,  and  quotations  from  Burns  were  common 
among  even  the  poorest  class  of  society.  The  preserva- 
tion of  these  traditions,  and  the  universality  of  well- 
taught  schools,  were  things  the  entire  absence  of  which 
in  England,  long  after  when  I  went  there,  immensely 
surprised  me.  No  doubt  there  was  a  romance  about  the 
whole  history  of  Scotland,  and  especially  about  the 
times  of  Prince  Charlie,  which  helped  to  popularize  it. 

I  don't  know  whether  these  features  exist  in  Scotland 
now,  for  I  haven't  lived  there  for  so  long,  but  certainly 
one  great  change  has  taken  place,  namely  in  the  form  of 
religious  worship. 

In  the  time  I  am  referring  to  (when  1  was  from  three 
to  six  years  old)  the  Sabbath,  as  it  was  always  called,  was 
most  religiously  observed.  For  instance,  the  beds  were 
always  made  down  in  the  morning,  ready  for  going  to 
bed  in  the  evening,  and  as  much  of  the  food  as  possible 
was  cold. 

When  I  went  with  my  wife  to  Scotland  after  our 
marriage  I  expected  to  be  able  to  show  her,  in  any 
church  we  went  into,  the  old  Scottish  service,  which  was 
universal  and  without  exception  in  my  childhood.  The 
"diet"  lasted  an  hour  and  three  quarters,  and  it  consisted 
of:  I.  A  Psalm;  2.  A  Prayer;  3.  A  Reading  of  the 
Scripture;  4.  A  Psalm  ;  5.  The  Sermon;  6.  A  Prayer; 
7.  A  Psalm  ;  8.  The  Blessing.  It  would  have  astonished 
anybody  to  find  that  order  disturbed.  The  first  prayer 
generally  lasted  twenty  minutes.  The  whole  congrega- 
tion stood  during  the  prayer,  and  sat  during  the  sing- 
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ing.  There  was  no  instrumental  music  of  any  kind, 
but  below  the  minister's  pulpit  there  was  a  smaller 
pulpit,  in  which  sat  the  precentor,  and  now  and  then, 
but  rarely  (and  it  was  regarded  as  an  innovation),  there 
was  a  choir,  but  the  members  of  it  were  not  generally 
allowed  to  sit  together  because  that  was  too  formal.  The 
prayers  generally  set  out  the  whole  system  of  Calvinistic 
Divinity,  and  the  sermons  were  principally  of  a  doctrinal 
kind. 

The  precentor  usually  started  himself  by  striking  a 
tuning-fork,  and  he  invariably  sang  the  first  line  entirely 
by  himself.  The  congregation  never  joined  in  till  the 
second  line,  that  is,  I  suppose,  until  they  had  ascer- 
tained what  the  tune  was.  The  rate  at  which  the  singing 
was  taken  was  extremely  slow.  For  instance,  I  should 
say  that  the  Old  Hundredth  would  take  quite  twice  as 
long  as  is  usual  in  churches  in  England  now.  Such  a 
thing  as  to  sing,  or  chant,  the  prose  version  of  the 
Psalms  would  have  been  regarded  with  horror,  as  some- 
thing quite  improper  on  the  Sabbath  day.  The  metrical 
version  of  the  Psalms,  sanctioned  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, was  at  the  end  of  every  Scottish  Bible.  It  was 
followed  by  what  were  called  the  paraphrases,  the  longer 
title  of  which  was  "Portions  of  Scripture  paraphrased  and 
authorized  to  be  sung  in  Churches,"  and  these  para- 
phrases were  followed  by  five  hymns.  How  the  latter 
got  there  was  always  a  wonder  to  my  youthful  imagina- 
tion, and  is  still.  Occasionally  a  paraphrase  was  sung, 
but  I  think  that  scarcely  ever  would  one  hear  any  of  the 
five  hymns.  One's  feeling  when  one  of  them  was  given 
out  was  a  creepy  kind  of  feeling  that  the  minister  was 
just  "venturin'  a  little  too  far."  A  minister  was  even 
cautious  not  too  frequently  to  give  out  a  paraphrase. 
The  extreme  prejudice  against  the  paraphrases  had 
been  almost  overcome,  however,  by  my  time,  but  it 
was  once  very  strong.  My  grandmother  had  a  grand- 
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uncle,  a  certain  Mr.  Nichol,  who  was  a  master  builder 
by  occupation,  and  Deacon  (or  Master)  of  his  Guild, 
and,  by  the  way,  built,  or  re-built,  the  steeple  church 
of  Dundee,  the  legend  being  that  he  forgot  the  door. 
Whenever  a  paraphrase  was  given  out  in  church  he 
used  to  push  his  Bible  along  ta  his  family,  and  his 
apprentices  who  sat  in  the  pew  with  him,  and  indicate 
the  looth  Psalm,  and  say,  "  That 's  my  Psalm,  sing  it "; 
and  they  all,  presumably  with  great  satisfaction,  sang  it 
in  complete  disregard  of  the  particular  paraphrase  of  the 
moment. 

But  when  I  went  back  to  Scotland  with  my  wife 
about  1891,  in  church  after  church  that  we  visited  all 
this  that  I  have  described  had  disappeared.  There  was 
an  organ,  a  choir,  no  precentor,  a  varied  service,  short 
petitionary  prayers,  a  short  hortatory  sermon,  the  con- 
gregation sat — that  is,  pretended  to  kneel — at  the 
prayer,  and  stood  up  at  the  singing,  and  none  of  them 
came  into  the  church  with  their  hats  on,  which  was 
not  an  uncommon  thing  in  my  time.  They  also,  as  in 
England,  knelt  down  when  they  first  took  their  seats,  a 
Papistical  ceremony  unknown  in  my  younger  days.  At 
last,  in  a  Free  Kirk  at  Fort  Augustus,  we  found  the  old 
service,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  sang  a  paraphrase.  I 
daresay  this  old  form  of  service  exists  in  some  other 
out-of-the-way  places. 

The  change  is  a  tremendous  one,  and  must  have 
been  accompanied,  whether  as  cause  or  consequence  I 
cannot  say,  by  some  great  corresponding  change  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  people. 

In  my  younger  days  to  which  I  am  referring  we  all 
learned  the  Catechism — the  shorter  Catechism,  that  is 
to  say,  for  there  was  a  longer  one.  Both  were  drawn  up 
by  an  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  and  the 
snorter  Catechism  was  said  to  be  for  "  such  as  are  of 
weaker  capacity."  Those  words  appeared  on  the  title- 
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page,  and,  for  all  I  know,  appear  yet.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose there  was  a  child  in  Scotland  when  I  was  young 
who  did  not  learn  it.  In  many  respects  it  was  a  highly 
controversial  document,  dealing  with  predestination  and 
other  deep  subjects.  Some  of  the  questions  and  answers 
were  magnificent.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  exceed  the 
grandeur  of  the  first  of  the  questions  and  its  answer : 

Q.  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  ? 
A.  Man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God,  and  to  enjoy 
Him  for  ever. 

It  certainly  compares  well  with  the  first  question  and 
answer  in  the  English  Catechism : 

Q.  What  is  your  Name? 
A.  N.  or  M. 

The  rather  philosophical  nature  of  the  one,  and  the 
extreme  practical  character  of  the  other,  perhaps  bear 
out  somewhat  the  characteristics  of  the  two  peoples. 

Besides  the  ordinary  questions  and  answers  in  the 
Catechism  (or  Carritch  as  it  was  called  in  Scotland) 
there  were  the  "  Scripture  Proofs  "  (colloquially  called 
"  Reasons  Annexed "),  namely  quotations  from  the 
Scripture  which  gave  the  basis  of  the  assertions  in  the 
answers.  These  we  had  also  to  learn. 

Speaking  of  the  Catechism  reminds  me  that  my 
mother  was  once  walking  along  the  road,  and  I  was 
with  her,  and  we  met  a  little  boy  coming  from  the 
school  with  his  lesson  book  in  his  hand.  My  mother 
asked,  "  What  do  you  do  at  the  school  ? "  and  he  replied, 
"  1  am  in  the  3rd  Reading  Book."  My  mother  inquired, 
"What  is  that  about?"  and  he  said,  "It  begins  at  the 
whole  duty  of  man  and  it  ends  with  the  death  of 
Wallace."  My  mother  used  to  laugh  very  much 
about  it. 

Incidentally  I  am  reminded  that  funerals  and  their 
paraphernalia  always  occupied  a  large  part  of  the  Scottish 
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horizon,  and  they  always  remind  me  of  my  uncle 
Cowley  Baxter.  He  was  my  grandmother's  brother, 
who,  with  his  sister  Christina  Baxter,  always  called  by 
us  Aunt  Kirsty,  lived  in  our  neighbourhood. 

His  furniture,  at  an  earlier  stage,  had  been  deposited 
in  our  store-house  in  the  mills,  and  my  grandmother 
and  I,  in  going  through  it  once  to  find  something  he 
wanted,  discovered  the  most  enormous  number  of 
funeral  letters.  It  seems  he  had  kept  every  one  he  had 
received.  The  habit  in  Scotland  at  that  time,  on  a 
death,  was  for  the  representatives  of  the  deceased  to  send 
round  to  all  his  friends  an  "  intimation,"  as  it  was  called, 
of  his  death.  This  was  always  delivered  by  hand,  and 
was  on  a  large  quarto  piece  of  paper,  lithographed,  with 
very  broad  black  edges,  folded  letterwise.  The  "  invita- 
tion," as  it  was  called,  was  issued  later,  in  the  same 
form,  and  by  the  same  method.  My  uncle  Cowley  had 
evidently  kept  all  the  intimations  and  all  the  invitations 
concerning  funerals.  Indeed  to  his  own  desire  there 
was  added,  no  doubt,  the  impetus  given  by  what  my 
Aunt  Kirsty  was  reported  to  have  said  to  him,  "  If  you 
do  not  go  to  their  funerals  how  can  you  expect  them  to 
come  to  your  funeral?"  There  was  always  given  a  feast 
at  a  funeral  to  the  more  selected  guests,  and  cake  and 
wine  were  handed  round  at  the  "lifting,"  as  it  was 
called.  The  cake  was  generally  a  kind  of  sponge  cake, 
and  it  was  called  "  burial  bread." 

Latterly  Uncle  Cowley  and  Aunt  Kirsty  lived  at  Lady- 
bank,  in  a  cottage  from  which  there  extended  a  strip  of 
garden  down  to  a  small  stream.  My  Aunt  Kirsty  was 
standing  at  the  door  looking  down  the  garden  one  day, 
and  Uncle  Cowley,  who  was  gardening — a  thing  in  which 
he  greatly  delighted — was  using  a  wheelbarrow.  While 
doing  so  his  foot  slipped  and  he  fell  down.  This  in  it- 
self was  sufficiently  alarming  to  my  aunt,  but  her  alarm 
was  enormously  increased  by  the  fact  that  he  lay  still, 
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and  did  not  rise  again.  She  rushed  down  the  garden, 
exclaiming,  "O  Cowley,  are  you  killed?"  "Hush, 
woman,"  he  said,  "  I  am  just  taking  a  rest."  He  was  a 
very  lazy  man,  and,  having  fallen  down  and  found  him- 
self lying  on  the  ground,  felt  that  exertion  would  be 
avoided  by  simply  remaining  there. 

Before  my  Aunt  Kirsty  lived  with  my  Uncle  Cowley 
she  stayed  in  Broughty  Ferry  with  an  elder  sister.  My 
grandmother  determined  to  go  and  see  them,  so  she 
packed  up  a  large  trunk,  or  "  kist,"  and  bade  us  fare- 
well, evidently  contemplating  a  very  lengthy  stay  with 
these  members  of  her  family.  Indeed  she  made  pointed 
reference  to  the  impropriety  of  a  complete  separation 
from  them.  She  returned,  however,  the  next  day,  ex- 
plaining that  her  sister  had  said  to  her  when  she  arrived, 
"  How  long  maun  ye  bide  ?" — a  form  of  reception  which 
my  grandmother,  perhaps  not  unnaturally,  intensely  re- 
sented. 

My  Aunt  Kirsty  lived  a  long  life,  preserving  all  her 
faculties  unimpaired  till  she  was  considerably  over 
ninety.  Her  life  extended  from  the  time  previous  to  the 
French  Revolution  into  the  era  of  telephones,  and  she 
had  been  a  keen  observer  during  the  whole  of  that 
period.  I  have  heard  her  more  than  once  emphatically 
say  that,  looking  back  on  her  life,  she  thought  everything 
had  changed  for  the  better  with  one  exception,  namely 
that  the  education  in  Scotland  was  not  so  good  as  it  had 
been  in  her  childhood.  Then  all  classes  of  society  went 
to  the  same  school,  the  parish  school.  She  thought  that 
was  a  very  good  thing,  and  it  was  a  great  pity  that 
it  ever  came  to  an  end. 

I  used  to  be  taught  my  lessons  every  day  by  my 
mother.  This  lasted  till  I  left  for  St.  Andrews,  when  I 
was  eight  and  three-quarters  years  old.  Although  I  lived 
both  at  home,  and  afterwards  in  St.  Andrews,  with  my 
grandmother,  and  although  I  believe  I  learned  half  of 
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what  I  know  from  her,  I  cannot  recall  that  she  ever  gave 
me  any  single  lesson.  She  read  to  me  a  great  deal,  and 
repeated  to  me  a  great  deal  of  poetry.  That,  and  her  con- 
versation, took  the  place  of  lessons  from  her.  With  my 
mother,  however,  I  spent  several  hours  every  day ;  and 
we  did  grammar,  and  geography,  but  above  all  history 
for  our  lessons,  and  especially  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Tales 
of  a  Grandfather,"  which  is  really  the  book  from  which  I 
learned  to  read.  I  read  with  my  mother  also  during  that 
time  (that  is  to  say  I  sometimes  read  to  her,  and  she  some- 
times read  to  me)  all  Scott's  poems,  and  most  of  Byron's 
(exclusive  of  "  Don  Juan  "),  Moore's  poems,  and  Camp- 
bell's. 

We  also  read  in  the  same  way  "  The  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress." I  would  read  a  few  sentences,  and  my  mother  a 
page  or  two.  At  that  time  I  regarded  "  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress  "  entirely  as  a  fairy  tale,  and  it  gave  me  the 
greatest  delight.  The  giants  and  Apollyon  were  to  me 
exactly  the  same  as  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  and  his  victims. 
Long  after,  when  an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge,  I  read 
"The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  when  its  style  and  its  quaint 
expressions,  its  technique  in  fact,  were  a  source  of  great 
pleasure  to  me.  And  about  ten  years  later  I  read  it  as 
a  religious  work,  so  that  it  has  three  times,  for  totally 
different  reasons,  been  a  book  of  great  importance  in  my 
history. 

My  mother  was  a  woman  of  very  wide  information, 
and  our  lessons  extended  far  beyond  the  mere  names  of 
the  subjects  we  dealt  with.  But  there  was  one  thing  in 
which  she  was  lamentably  deficient,  namely  everything 
that  had  to  do  with  figures.  She  kept  careful  house- 
keeping accounts  all  her  life,  but  the  adding  them  up 
and  balancing  them  was  a  terrible  labour  to  her.\She 
generally  added  them  up  differently  every  time.  So \br 
my  arithmetic  the  village  schoolmaster  was  got  in.  His 
name  was  Thomas  Black.  His  school  was  a  small  one  of 
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about  forty  children,  and  he  came  to  me  in  the  evening 
after  it  was  over.  He  taught  me  writing  as  well  as 
arithmetic,  and  generally  had  a  good  nap  during  the  pro- 
cess. He  and  I  always  had  tea  sent  in  to  us  during  these 
lessons  in  very  tiny  blue  china  cups,  which  my  father 
and  mother  once  brought  to  me  packed  in  a  hamper  from 
Dunfermline.  It  was  while  we  still  lived  in  the  first  house 
near  the  smithy,  so  I  can't  have  been  more  than  three 
when  it  came.  I  remember  it  was  packed  in  fine  dry  hay, 
and  my  grandmother  waited  with  me,  and  I  lay  in  her 
arms,  on  a  hair  sofa,  till  we  heard  the  sound  of  their 
wheels.  We  unpacked  the  hamper  the  same  night,  and 
it  was  a  great  delight. 

By  the  way,  a  tale  hangs  to  that  same  hair  sofa.  1 
had  a  brother  called  David,  who  died  when  I  was  about 
three.  We  had  been  told  to  be  very  kind  to  animals, 
and  one  very  cold  day  we  caught  a  bird,  frost-bitten  I 
suppose.  With  the  view  of  being  kind  to  it,  when  we 
brought  it  in  we  put  it  under  the  cushion  of  the  sofa 
and  sat  upon  it — intending  to  warm  it.  We  certainly 
had  the  most  virtuous  intention.  It  seemed  to  me  to 
be  years  after,  but  I  suppose  it  was  only  the  next  morn- 
ing, that  we  saw  a  servant  taking  it  out  quite  flat. 
"  How  on  earth  did  this  come  here  ? "  she  said.  "  Who 
can  have  done  this  ? "  and  our  terrible  mistake  dawned 
upon  us. 

I  was  always  backward  in  arithmetic  till  later  years. 
During  this  period,  that  is  before  I  was  eight  and  three- 
quarters,  one  of  the  greatest  delights  in  my  life  was 
Homer's  "  Iliad  "  and  "  Odyssey."  It  was  Pope's  trans- 
lation of  Homer  that  my  grandmother  used.  She  read 
these  to  me,  though  I  daresay  now  and  then  I  read  a 
line  or  two.  They  ranked  in  my  mind  with  Jack  the 
Giant  Killer,  and  other  fairy  tales,  of  which  I  was 
an  insatiable  devourer,  and  my  grandmother  told  me 
many  more  by  word  of  mouth.  I  remember  particularly 
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one  about  some  lover  who  worked  for  seven  years  and 
seven  days  for  a  fee  of  seven  tackets  [tacks]  and  seven 
nails,  wherewith  to  climb  the  brazen  braes  of  Norroway. 
Long  after  I  saw  some  ancient  Norwegian  story  with 
somewhat  of  this  refrain. 

My  grandmother  was  a  great  admirer  of  Pope,  and 
one  of  the  first  things  I  learned  was  Pope's  "  Universal 
Prayer."  It  very  fairly  represented  my  grandmother's 
theological  views,  and  I  think,  on  the  whole,  I  preferred 
it  to  the  many  more  orthodox  hymns,  of  which  I  learned 
a  great  many.  When  repeating  these  hymns  I  always 
saw  a  series  of  pictures.  For  instance,  take  the  hymn 
"  There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood."  Here  is  what 
I  saw,  always  in  the  same  seouence — a  pool  at  the  bottom 
of  a  high  hill,  on  the  top  of  the  hill  a  church,  and  then 
gathered  round  it  a  crowd  of  people  playing  upon  harps. 
The  same  pictures  arise  before  me  now  whenever  I  think 
of  any  of  these  hymns,  and  assist  me  in  remembering 
the  words. 

I  remember  being  taught  the  Lord's  Prayer  by  my 
mother,  and  to  my  youthful  mind  it  began  in  this  way: 
"  Our  Father  we  chart,"  and  there  arose  before  my  mind 
a  vision  of  a  chart  of  the  world  on  Mercator's  Projec- 
tion, which  hung  in  our  schoolroom.  I  had  no  idea 
what  Mercator's  Projection  was  till  many  years  after- 
wards. Children  often  make  strange  mistakes.  When 
Joseph  put  his  brethren  into  wagons,  and  said,  "  See  that 
ye  fall  not  out  by  the  way,"  I  thought  that  he  tucked 
them  in,  and  that  what  he  warned  them  against  was 
tumbling  out. 

I  have  said  my  grandmother  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Pope.  She  used  to  repeat  long  pieces,  and  was  greatly 
enamoured  of  his  philosophy.  Dryden,  too,  was  a 
favourite  of  hers,  and  the  "  Pharsalia  "  of  Lucan,  trans- 
lated by  Rowe.  I  had  read  all  that  before  I  was  nine  years 
old.  Both  Dryden's  "Virgil"  and  Lucan's  "Pharsalia  " 
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were  in  very  large  folio  volumes,  quite  colossal,  with 
thick  paper,  and  magnificent  print,  and  interleaved  with 
whole-page  wood-engravings,  which  greatly  delighted 
me,  as  they  were  mostly  of  battles  and  of  gods.  The 
gods  sat  upon  very  solid-looking  clouds,  and  at  that 
time  I  don't  think  it  would  have  surprised  me  to  see 
Jupiter  looking  over  the  sides  of  a  real  cloud.  I  re- 
member at  that  time  I  formed  a  theory  for  my  own 
satisfaction  of  clouds,  namely  that  they  were  a  skin  of 
smoke  with  water  inside.  Whether  it  was  on  the  basis 
of  these  pictures,  or  from  the  texts  of  the  books,  or 
otherwise,  I  hardly  know,  but  my  grandmother  made 
me  very  familiar  with  most  of  the  leading  details  of 
Greek  and  Latin  mythology.  I  was  rather  in  the  habit 
of  forming  a  theory  to  account  to  myself  for  some- 
thing which  I  did  not  otherwise  understand.  The  theory 
was  not  by  any  means  always  right,  but  that  did  not 
very  much  matter.  It  at  any  rate  satisfied  me.  For 
instance,  I  used  to  feel  sure  that  everybody  had  to  be 
awakened  by  somebody  else,  and  it  puzzled  me  for  a 
long  time  as  to  who  woke  the  person  who  first  got  up 
in  the  morning.  I  was  finally  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  explanation  that  he  was  awakened  by  the  last  one 
who  went  to  bed. 

One  of  my  grandmother's  special  heroines  was 
Madame  Roland.  She  was  never  tired  of  quoting  from 
her,  and  I  cannot  say  that  it  was  with  much  surprise 
that,  many  years  afterwards,  when  I  came  to  read 
Madame  Roland's  letters  and  autobiography  I  found 
myself  brought  face  to  face  with  what  was  virtually  a 
picture  of  my  grandmother.  She  was  far  too  strong  a 
character  to  imitate  any  one  consciously,  but  she  had 
been  bred  and  nurtured  among  the  thoughts  and  writ- 
ings of  the  Girondists,  and  her  social,  philosophical,  and 
religious  views  were  those  of  that  group.  She  was  born 
in  the  year  that  Madame  Roland  was  guillotined,  1793, 
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and  her  father  had  been  closely  associated  with  those 
who  in  England  admired  the  Girondists.  So  that  it 
was  from  that  point  of  view  that  I  drank  in  the  French 
Revolution,  and  all  connected  with  it.  Mirabeau  was  a 
hero ;  Charlotte  Corday  was  a  heroine ;  Danton  was  a 
great  man  misled;  Marat  and  Robespierre  were  the 
meanest  and  most  villainous  of  mankind. 

Napoleon,  also,  was  a  hero  of  my  grandmother's — I 
suppose  because  he  had  swept  away  the  canaille  of  the 
Revolution.  But  his  glorious  career  was  sullied  in  her 
mind  by  his  becoming  Emperor,  and  by  his  conduct  to 
Josephine.  In  spite  of  that  she  never  could  forgive  the 
English  for  their  treatment  of  him.  She  used  to  repeat 
to  me  a  poem  of  Beranger  about  the  burial  of  the 
painter  David.  They  wouldn't  let  the  hearse  containing 
his  coffin  cross  the  French  border,  although  those  who 
accompanied  it  pleaded  that  he  had  painted 

Napoleon's  course,  on  a  snow-white  horse, 
O'er  the  pathless  Mont  Bernard. 

Now  I  ought  to  say  that  in  all  these  poems  that  I 
read,  or  were  read  to  me,  or  in  "The Pilgrim's  Progress," 
"  The  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,"  or  fairy  stories,  always 
when  I  was  reading  them,  or  having  them  read,  I  my- 
self was  the  principal  character.  My  grandmother  was 
Roderick  Dhu,  and  I  was  Fitz-James,  and  thought  Fitz- 
James's  thoughts,  and  felt  his  feelings.  Sometimes  for 
a  few  minutes  I  was  Archibald  Douglas, 

And  last  and  worst  to  spirit  proud 
Had  borne  the  pity  of  the  crowd. 

And  my  grandmother,  I  fancy,  had  the  same  habit  of 
mind,  for  long  after  we  had  stopped  reading  on  any 
day  we  went  on  imagining  we  were  the  characters,  both 
she  and  I,  whether  we  were  sitting  in  her  room,  or  out 
walking  in  the  woods.  I  thus  lived  in  a  complete  dream- 
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land,  peopled  by  characters  in  fiction,  bloodthirsty  Revolu- 
tionists, guillotined  Girondists,  Christians  with  packs  on 
their  backs,  and  a  hundred  other  such-like,  among  which 
Prince  Charlie,  and  the  contributions  from  "  Singing 
Sandy,"  held  their  own.  One  of  the  results  of  this  was 
that,  as  from  time  to  time  I  became  enamoured  of  some 
particular  character,  I  would  walk  through  the  street  of 
the  village  with  a  tin  sword  and  a  drum,  and  a  tea-cosy 
(I  suppose  transmuted  into  a  helmet),  and  Margaret, 
or  old  Mrs.  Houston,  would  ask  me  who  I  was  to-day. 

While  this  imaginative  side  of  me  was  encouraged, 
or  perhaps  created,  by  my  grandmother,  what  I  learned 
from  my  mother  was  of  a  more  practical  nature.  Still, 
even  in  her  case  it  was  conveyed  very  largely  through  the 
medium  of  verse,  for  though  my  mother  didn't  care 
very  much  for  Pope  or  Dryden,  she  had  a  very  wide 
knowledge  of  English  poetry,  as  indeed  of  all  English 
literature.  She  laid  the  foundations  of  it  in  this  wise. 

Her  father,  David  Booth,  who  migrated  to  London 
in  her  childhood,  was  a  brewer  by  profession,  but  all 
his  tastes  were  of  a  literary  character.  He  wrote,  by  the 
way,  the  treatise  on  brewing  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  But  he  wrote 
also  largely  in  the  Reviews  of  the  day,  and  his  circum- 
stances brought  him  into  close  friendship  with  many  of 
the  literary  men  of  his  time.  Amongst  these  one  of 
his  most  intimate  friends  was  William  Godwin — the 
father  of  Mary  Godwin,  already  mentioned,  who  be- 
came Mrs.  Shelley,  and  whose  mother  was  Mary 
Wollstonecraft.  My  grandfather  was  engaged,  among 
other  literary  work,  in  writing  what  he  called  an  "  Ana- 
lytical Dictionary  of  the  English  Language."  The  first 
volume  of  this  was  published,  and  it  is  a  curious  gossip- 
ing sort  of  book  about  words.  He  educated  my  mother 
entirely  himself,  and,  either  as  part  of  that  education  or 
in  order  to  find  her  something  to  do,  when  she  was  about 
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fifteen  he  set  her  a  task  which  occupied  her  for  a  couple 
of  years,  and  to  which  she  always  referred  with  much 
delight.  It  was  to  make  a  list  of  the  genders  in  which 
various  inanimate  objects  had  been  personified  by  the 
English  poets.  My  grandfather  had  a  large  library,  but 
naturally  there  were  many  poets  whose  works  it  did  not 
contain,  so  Mr.  Godwin,  who  had  a  very  fine  library 
collected  during  many  years  of  literary  life,  allowed  her  to 
come  there  to  read  the  books  of  poems  which  it  con- 
tained. For  about  two  years,  therefore,  my  mother 
spent  two  or  three  hours  of  every  day  in  Mr.  Godwin's 
library.  He  wrote  assiduously  all  the  time,  and  I  rather 
think  it  was  "  Caleb  Williams  "  that  he  was  writing,  a 
famous  novel  in  its  time.  In  this  way  my  mother  read 
practically  every  printed  English  poem,  and  as  she  had 
a  most  extraordinary  memory,  though  it  may  seem 
almost  an  exaggeration,  it  is  certainly  true  she  could 
repeat  most  of  them.  I  have  heard  of  people — I  believe 
Macaulay  was  one — who,  when  a  poem  had  once  been 
repeated  to  them,  could  repeat  it  again,  but  my  mother 
was  the  only  person  whom  I  ever  knew  who  had  that 
extraordinary  faculty.  The  peculiarity  IP  her  case  was 
that  she  did  not  seem  ever  to  forget  them,  and  con- 
comitantly  with  this,  and  probably  in  spite  of  it,  she  had 
an  exceedingly  fine  taste  for  poetry. 

My  mother  had  been  brought  up  a  good  deal  in  the 
same  imaginative  surroundings  as  I  was,  and,  consider- 
ing the  character  of  my  grandfather  and  grandmother,  I 
should  think  in  a  very  vague  religious  belief.  When  she 
was  married,  however  (whether  it  was  the  surrounding 
influence  of  Scotland  or  not,  I  cannot  say)  she  embraced 
the  strongest  Calvinistic  doctrines,  and  for  long  was 
constantly  troubled  with  the  fear  that  she  was  of  those 
who  must  be  damned.  That  fear,  however,  wore  off,  and 
a  more  genial  religious  spirit  beamed  upon  her.  Unlike 
my  grandmother,  she  was  a  constant  reader  of  the  Bible, 
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and  I  do  not  think  a  day  ever  passed  without  her  spend- 
ing an  hour  or  two  in  her  room  so  employed. 

I  think,  now  that  I  look  back  on  it,  that  she  had  not 
naturally  much  inclination  to  practical  things,  but  she 
was  a  wonderful  hand  at  schooling  herself,  and  disciplin- 
ing herself,  and  she  evidently  set  herself,  on  her  marriage, 
to  all  housekeeping  and  practical  affairs.  Perhaps  her 
principal  characteristic  was  the  same  violent,  indeed 
passionate,  affection  that  characterized  my  grandmother, 
but  she  had  one  great  characteristic  that  was  but  slightly 
developed  in  my  grandmother — that  was  her  most  extra- 
ordinary sense  of  humour.  Like  all  very  humorous 
persons  she  was  very  observant,  and  she  was  placed  in 
circumstances  where  she  had  ample  opportunities  to 
observe.  She  used  constantly  to  visit  the  villagers,  and 
she  always  on  her  return  gave  the  most  graphic  accounts 
of  what  she  had  seen  and  heard.  My  grandmother  was 
essentially  a  stoic.  She  was  not  a  person  of  laughter. 
My  mother  was  in  no  sense  a  stoic,  and  she  was  full  of 
humour.  Both  my  mother  and  grandmother  were  de- 
voted people.  Neither  of  them  could  have  lived  without 
being  devoted  to  somebody.  My  grandmother  was  even 
more  devoted  to  my  sister  than  she  was  to  me.  This,  as 
I  have  said,  and  their  love  of  poetry,  were,  I  should 
think,  the  only  points  my  grandmother  and  my  mother 
had  in  common.  But  even  the  poetry  they  liked  was 
different.  If  I  were  to  remember  my  grandmother  by 
any  two  lines  it  would  be : 

Old  Allan-Bane  looked  on  aghast, 
While  grim  and  still  his  spirit  passed. 

And  if  I  remembered  my  mother  by  two  lines  from  the 
same  poem  it  would  be : 

The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill, 
Where  danced  the  moon  on  Monan's  rill. 

What  my  grandmother  cared  for  was  the  heroic  in 
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poetry,  which  was  akin  with  her  character.  But  there 
was  always  an  element  of  the  tender  in  what  my  mother 
really  liked.  "  Chevy  Chase  "  was  my  grandmother's 
favourite  ballad,  and  the  one  I  liked  best  to  hear  her 
repeat : 

And  now  we  tell  of  Widdrington, 

Who  was  in  doleful  dumps, 
For  when  his  legs  were  smitten  off 

He  fought  upon  his  stumps. 

The  grand  slaughter  in  it,  and  the  total  absence  of 
the  tender  passions,  accorded  somewhat  with  my  grand- 
mother's character.  I  should,  perhaps,  say  absence  of 
the  slight,  though  tender,  passions,  for  my  grandmother's 
passions  ran  deep.  I  fancy  it  was  the  Homeric  charac- 
ter of  the  battle  of  the  Red  Harlaw  that  made  it  dear 
to  both  her  and  me. 

They  hadna'  ridden  a  mile,  a  mile, 
A  mile,  but  barely  ten — 

(Who  they  were,  and  where  they  were  riding  from,  and 
where  to,  I  never  enquired.  For  me  they  rode  out  of 
the  mist  and  into  it  again,  and  I  was  quite  satisfied  with 
the  carnage  they  accomplished  in  their  transit.) 

When  Donald  came  branking  down  the  brae, 

Wi'  twice  ten  thousand  men, 
The  great  Earl  in  his  stirrups  stood 

That  Highland  host  to  see. 
"  What  wouldst  thou  do,  my  squire  so  gay, 

That  rides  beside  my  reyne, 
Were  ye  Glenallan's  Earl  the  day, 

And  I  were  Roland  Cheyne?" 
"  Were  I  Glenallan's  Earl  this  tide, 

And  ye  were  Roland  Cheyne, 
The  spur  should  be  in  my  horse's  side, 

And  the  bridle  upon  his  mane. 
If  they  hae  twenty  thousand  blades, 

And  we  twice  ten  times  ten, 
Yet  they  hae  but  their  tartan  plaids, 

And  we  are  mail-clad  men." 
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The  Earl  follows  his  squire's  advice.  Donald  and  his 
host  are  slaughtered  unmercifully.  My  grandmother 
gloated  over  the  results,  for  she  detested  Highlanders. 
She  was  a  thorough  Lowland  Scottish  woman.  But  I 
had  a  sneaking  regret  that  Donald  was  so  badly  beaten, 
for,  siding  with  my  mother,  I  rather  liked  the  High- 
landers. 

My  grandmother  kept  a  commonplace  book,  and  I 
believe  my  sister  has  it  now,  in  which  were  written  many 
recipes,  and  favourite  quotations,  and  also  a  number  of 
ballads.  One  of  these  was  called  "  Hardiknut."  I  never 
saw  it  in  print,  but  we  were  very  fond  of  it.  It,  too, 
dealt  in  slaughter.  Hardiknut  was  some  bandit,  or  sea- 
rover,  I  suppose.  He  dwelt  in  a  dark  castle,  and  one 
of  the  terrors  of  the  poem  was  that  as  somebody  or 
other  rode  towards  it  no  lights  were  to  be  seen.  I  don't 
remember  any  verse  of  it  but  one.  Hardiknut  was  bid- 
ding his  sons  arm  themselves  for  the  fray : 

Braid  Tammas,  tak'  ye  but  your  lance, 

That  ye  can  wield  sae  well, 
For  mony  a  comely  countenance 

It  hath  turned  deadly  pale. 

I  have  drawn  a  contrast  more  or  less  between  my 
mother's  character  and  that  of  my  grandmother.  But  of 
course  I  knew  these  two  persons,  who  so  influenced  my 
life,  under  very  different  circumstances.  Though  my 
grandmother  didn't  die  until  I  was  twenty  years  old,  I 
saw  but  little  of  her  in  the  latter  years,  and  my  relations 
to  her  were  always  those  of  a  child  to  an  older  person. 
But  as  years  went  on  my  relations  to  my  mother  be- 
came very  different.  For  my  father  died  a  year  or  two 
after  my  grandmother,  and  my  mother  not  only  be- 
came my  friend  and  companion  as  an  equal,  but  even 
leaned  upon  me,  for  she  survived  my  father  sixteen 
years.  She  was  very  much  dearer  to  me  than  my  grand- 
mother, or  indeed  anybody  else.  I  used  to  go  back 
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every  vacation,  short  or  long,  from  Cambridge  to  see 
her.  She  shared  her  troubles  and  difficulties  with  me, 
and  I  nursed  her  on  her  death-bed. 

I  have  scarcely  had  occasion  to  refer  to  my  father  as 
yet,  because  naturally  he  didn't  enter  so  much  into  my 
childhood.  He  was  occupied  with  business  in  various 
ways.  He  was  an  excellent  public  speaker,  and  took 
considerable  part  in  politics.  He  also  lectured  once  or 
twice  to  raise  money  to  build  a  Congregational  Church 
in  our  neighbourhood.  I  still  possess  the  manuscript  of 
a  lecture  of  his  on  Democracy,  and  another  on  History. 
I  remember  when  Kossuth  came  to  the  county  town  of 
Cupar  we  all  went  to  a  breakfast  which  was  given  to 
him,  where  my  father,  among  others,  made  a  speech.  I 
was  surprised  at  the  time  to  hear  Kossuth  reply  in  per- 
fect and  idiomatic  English. 

By  the  way,  I  have  forgotten  to  mention  an  anecdote 
of  an  earlier  visit  of  my  father  and  mother  to  Cupar, 
when  I  was  still  quite  a  child.  There  was  to  be  a  grand 
entertainment  in  a  tent  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the 
railway,  and  I  asked  my  mother  and  father  where  it  was 
they  were  going.  They  told  me  that  they  were  going 
to  get  dinner  there,  and  I  said,  "  What  will  you  get  to 
eat  ? "  My  mother  said,  "  Pies  and  Puddings."  I 
thought  she  said  "  Pizened  Puddings,"  and  I  forthwith 
howled  and  cried.  I  remember  my  mother  endeavour- 
ing to  pacify  me.  Whether  she  ever  knew  the  cause  of 
my  howls  or  not  I  can't  say.  The  story  incidentally 
shows  how  the  word  poison  was  pronounced  in  Balgonie. 

My  father  was  much  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the 
workpeople.  He  established  schools,  and  Sunday  schools, 
and  a  lending  library,  and,  face  Jenny  Spiers,  a 
temperance  association.  Books  were  dear  in  those 
days,  and  the  Chambers  (Robert  and  William)  were  just 
beginning  to  introduce  their  cheap  literature.  My 
grandmother  was  very  wroth  at  it,  because  she  said  the 
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extracts  and  short  pieces  they  gave  spoiled  people's 
classical  taste.  But  my  mother  and  my  father  pleaded, 
I  think  rightly,  that  Chambers  did  a  great  deal  of  good. 

At  that  time,  too,  we  hadn't  got  beyond  the  weekly 
newspaper.  One  copy  of  the  Fife  Herald  was  taken 
in  each  week  by  the  hecklers  at  the  works.  They 
worked  in  a  long  room,  combing  out  the  flax,  which 
made  a  metallic  ring  of  rather  a  soothing  kind  upon  the 
heckle,  or  upright  row  of  steel  pins,  through  which  it 
was  combed.  There  was  a  row  up  one  side,  and  another 
row  up  the  other  side,  so  that  they  could  get  the  light 
on  their  work,  and  perhaps  there  would  be  forty  men  in 
one  room.  They  worked  on  piece-work,  and,  whether 
as  a  consequence  or  not  I  cannot  tell,  they  were  famous 
for  drunken  and  irregular  habits.  To  "  swear  like  a 
heckler  "  was  a  common  phrase.  At  the  same  time  they 
were  men  who  read  a  great  deal,  and  were  great  poli- 
ticians— extreme  Radicals,  Chartists  in  those  days  to  a 
man,  and  they  paid  one  of  their  number,  who  had  a  loud 
monotonous  voice,  to  read  the  newspaper  to  them  while 
they  worked.  I  was  often  admitted  to  these  readings, 
for,  however  rough  they  were,  they  were  always  kind 
and  careful  of  me,  unless,  indeed,  one  of  them  happened 
to  be  more  than  "  ordinar'  fou',"  when  of  course  he 
might  stumble  against  me,  but  I  was  prepared  for  such 
incidents.  The  reader  stood  at  the  far  end  of  the  room, 
elevated  upon  a  bundle  of  flax,  still  unopened  as  it  had 
come  in  from  Archangel,  and  he  read  the  whole  news- 
paper, beginning  at  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  page 
one,  and  ending  at  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the 
last  page,  in  the  same  monotonous  loud  voice,  whether 
it  were  a  murder,  an  advertisement,  or  a  speech  in 
Parliament.  The  reading  of  the  weekly  paper  generally 
occupied  several  days.  These  readings  must  have 
occurred  when  I  was  between  six  and  seven. 

We  used  to  have  an  annual  outing,  when  the  whole 
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of  the  workpeople  were  taken  an  excursion,  a  special 
train  being  secured  for  the  occasion,  or,  in  some  cases 
when  the  railway  didn't  run,  a  huge  train  of  corn-carts 
being  used,  each  of  which  held  about  twenty  people. 
We  were  accompanied  by  a  piper,  who  generally  started 
by  playing,  "  There  was  an  auld  wife  had  a  wee  puckle 
tow "  [small  quantity  of  flax],  a  very  appropriate 
melody.  On  our  return  the  women  sang,  generally 
Burns's  songs,  and  the  whole  cavalcade  joined  in  the 
chorus. 

I  remember  going  this  way  to  St.  Andrews,  to  the 
Lomond  Hills,  and  to  Dunfermline.  My  father  had 
another  factory  in  Dunfermline  called  Abbey  Garden 
Factory,  where  the  very  finest  damask  tablecloths  were 
woven,  one  of  which  got  a  medal  at  the  1851  Exhibi- 
tion. They  were  all  hand  looms.  Each  loom  was  an 
enormous  construction,  furnished  with  a  perfect  forest 
of  upright  strings,  which  belonged  to  the  "  jacquard  " 
loom — a  means  of  working  a  complicated  pattern  first 
started  by  a  Lyons  manufacturer  of  that  name,  but 
really  invented  by  Vaucanson.  We  were  hospitably 
received  in  a  large  cleared-out  warehouse,  where  my 
father  made  a  speech  of  great  eloquence  to  the  work- 
people of  the  two  places.  I  remember  one  of  the  fore- 
men saying  to  me,  "Wouldn't  you  be  proud  if  you 
could  make  a  speech  like  that?"  I  was  about  seven  at 
the  time. 

My  father  came  to  be  engaged  in  the  business  of  a 
manufacturer  in  the  following  way.  His  father  (Alex- 
ander Stuart),  as  I  have  indicated,  was  a  lawyer  in 
Edinburgh.  My  brother  Joseph  has  now  succeeded  to 
his  business.  He  brought  up  his  eldest  son,  my  father, 
who  was  called  Joseph  Gordon  after  his  partner  (an  old 
gentleman  to  whom  I  have  already  referred),  to  be  an 
Advocate  at  the  Scottish  Bar.  In  consequence,  my 
father  went  through  a  course  of  study  at  the  University 
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of  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. But  my  grandfather  had  a  client  called  Colonel 
Monroe,  who  invested  money  on  mortgage  on  the  works 
at  Balgonie.  Somehow  or  other,  for  reasons  I  cannot 
tell,  that  mortgage  was  transferred  to  my  grandfather, 
and  on  his  behalf  my  father,  then  just  entering  the 
Scottish  Bar,  went  over  to  inspect  the  accounts.  This 
resulted  in  my  father's  becoming  a  partner  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  abandoning  his  proposed  career  at  the  Bar. 
Whether  it  was  that  the  business  was  so  profitable  that 
it  attracted  him,  or  whether  it  was  so  unfortunate  that 
the  presence  of  the  mortgagee  was  required  to  protect 
his  interests,  I  cannot  tell. 

The  business  was  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  a 
Mr.  Drummond,  who,  in  conjunction  with  a  Mr.  Nelson, 
or,  I  rather  think,  Colonel  Nelson,  had  built  the  mill. 
The  latter  also  built  another  mill,  some  five  miles  dis- 
tant, at  another  fall  on  the  river  Leven,  called  Kirkland, 
and  in  some  way  there  became  associated  with  him  in 
the  business  a  certain  Napper  Tandy,  an  Irishman  who 
played  a  great  part  in  the  Rebellion,  and  I  think  also 
had  served  in  the  French  army  under  Napoleon.  Finally 
the  works  were  divided,  and  Mr.  Drummond,  giving 
up  all  interest  in  Kirkland,  retained  Balgonie  himself. 

My  grandmother  Booth's  brother,  Robert  Baxter, 
who  at  one  time,  as  I  have  stated  before,  was  expected 
to  be  married  to  Mary  Godwin  (afterwards  Mrs.  Shelley), 
married  Miss  Drummond,  the  daughter  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Mr.  Drummond.  How  this  came  about  I 
cannot  tell,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  through  some 
business  relationship,  for  the  Baxters  for  many  genera- 
tions have  been  weavers  of  linen  cloth,  and  I  believe 
for  nearly  two  hundred  years  have  made  sail-cloth  for 
the  navy.  When  Balgonie  mills  were  built  they  were 
first  used  for  enabling  women  to  spin  yarn  by  hand  with 
the  old-fashioned  spinning-wheel,  which  was  driven  by 
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the  foot.  But  soon  these  were  displaced  by  the  newly- 
invented  spinning  machine,  and  the  yarn  thus  made  was 
sold  to  manufacturers  in  Forfarshire  to  be  made  into 
cloth.  This  is  why  I  can  scarcely  doubt  that  Mr.  Robert 
Baxter  became  acquainted  with  his  wife  through  business 
relations. 

However,  there  may  have  been  other  connections, 
because  I  remember  my  grandmother  telling  me  that 
when  she  and  Mary  Godwin  were  young  girls  together 
(Mary  Godwin  was  paying  a  visit  to  my  great-grand- 
father), my  grandfather,  Mr.  Booth,  whom  she  after- 
wards married,  took  them  from  Newburgh,  where  he 
then  lived,  to  see  what  he  told  them  was  the  most 
beautiful  place  on  earth,  and  that  was  Balgonie,  and 
when  there  he  took  them  to  see  a  coal-mine.  They  had 
to  go  down  this  by  long  step-ladders,  there  being  no 
elevators  at  that  time,  or  at  any  rate  in  that  place,  and 
they  had  to  put  on  tarpaulins  and  oil-skin  hats  to  pre- 
vent the  water  dripping  down  their  necks.  For  some 
reason  both  Miss  Godwin  and  my  grandmother  were 
very  irate  at  having  been  taken  to  such  a  place  as  this 
coal-mine.  It  was  about  three  miles  from  Balgonie,  and 
my  grandmother  has  often  pointed  it  out  to  me.  But 
it  had  then  been  long  disused. 

Anyhow,  Mr.  Robert  Baxter  married  Mr.  Drum- 
mond's  daughter,  and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Drummond 
succeeded  to  his  share  in  the  business,  and  he  and  my 
father  were  partners.  It  was  a  few  years  later,  soon  after 
my  birth  I  believe,  that  Mr.  Baxter,  as  already  stated, 
went  to  Lille  in  France,  where  he  and  his  sons  founded 
a  flax-spinning  and  jute-spinning  industry.  When  my 
mother  was  about  four-and-twenty,  I  think,  she  came 
to  Scotland  to  spend  a  summer  with  this  uncle,  and  thus 
it  was  that  she  and  my  father  met. 

We  occasionally  had  the  annual  holiday  spent,  not  in 
an  outing,  but  in  a  dance,  for  which  purpose  one  of  the 
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great  cellars  was  cleared  and  decorated  for  the  occasion. 
Though  they  received  the  name  of  cellars,  yet,  I  suppose, 
this  must  have  been  the  survival  of  an  old  title,  for  they 
were  not  underground,  but  were  great  warehouses  on 
the  level  of  the  ground,  and  had  huge  folding  doors 
into  which  wagons  could  be  backed  and  unloaded 
within,  bringing  the  bales  of  flax  which  arrived  from 
Archangel  in  large  quantities  at  one  time  of  the  year. 

The  keeper  of  these  cellars  was  one  Robbie  Duff. 
He  was  rather  an  uncouth,  big,  ill-shapen  sort  of  man. 
He  always  wore  a  round  blue  bonnet,  which  was  the 
old  form  of  Scottish  cap,  and  had  a  big  knot  of  worsted 
in  the  middle.  In  fact,  in  shape  it  was  exactly  like  what 
is  now  called  a  Tam  o'  Shanter  cap,  and  that  bonnet  is 
so  called  because  Burns's  character,  Tam  o'  Shanter, 
was  depicted  in  it,  and  naturally  so  as  it  was  the  common 
Scottish  head-piece  of  the  time.  It  had  become  a  little 
antiquated  in  my  day,  but  that  was  certainly  no  reason 
in  Robbie's  mind  why  he  should  not  wear  it.  He  also 
wore  very  large  shoes  or  boots,  and  was  what,  in  the 
common  parlance  of  that  part  of  Scotland,  was  called  a 
"hashy"  [big  and  ungainly]  man.  One  Hansel  Mon- 
day, the  first  Monday  in  the  year,  when  most  people  of 
Robbie's  position  in  Scotland  got  more  or  less  "  fou'," 
he,  with  others,  was  laid  aside  with  the  prevailing 
epidemic,  but  had  to  be  sent  for  to  open  the  cellar  doors, 
as  no  key  could  be  found.  The  key  was  an  enormous 
implement.  It  turned  in  a  wooden  lock.  I  think  its 
works,  as  they  were  called,  must  have  been  about  two 
inches  square,  and  the  bole,  or  open  handle,  must  have 
been  as  large.  It  was  generally  turned  in  the  lock  by 
Robbie  inserting  a  bar  of  iron  in  the  bole,  and  using 
it  as  a  lever  with  both  hands.  The  key  not  being  forth- 
coming, the  door  was  burst  open  by  the  blacksmith,  and 
the  key  was  not  found  till  about  a  week  after.  "  How," 
said  my  father,  "  has  this  key  come  back  ?  Where  was  it 
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found?"  "Oh,"  said  James  Lister,  "it  was  found  in 
Robbie  DufFs  boot.  He'd  been  gee-in'  aboot,  but  had 
na'  noticed  it."  I  suppose  his  non-perception  of  this 
small  encumbrance  when  he  walked  about  had  arisen 
from  a  combination  of  circumstances,  namely,  his  partial 
intoxication,  the  immense  size  of  his  boot,  and  the 
general  hashy  character  of  his  composition.  Anyhow, 
it's  pretty  clear  that  his  boots  had  not  been  off  during 
the  interval,  and  I  suppose  it  had  got  into  his  boots 
by  its  tumbling  through  a  hole  in  his  trousers  pocket 
in  which  he  usually  placed  it. 

This  picture  of  Balgonie  as  I  knew  it  would  hardly 
be  complete  without  some  reference  to  medical  matters 
there. 

Janet  Boyd  was  universally  regarded  in  Balgonie  as 
skilled  in  both  medicine  and  surgery.  One  Hansel 
Monday  James  Miller  fell  off  in  front  of  his  cart,  and 
the  cart  went  over  him.  He  suffered  acute  pain,  and  he 
went  to  Jennie  Boyd,  who,  after  feeling  him,  said  that  it 
was  not  his  "ribs  that  were  broke,  but  just  that  the 
whole  ribs  had  been  wrenched  away  bodily  from  the 
backbone."  She  prescribed  to  him  a  violent  emetic,  and 
it  cured  him.  "  There  is  very  few  people  like  Jennie," 
James  said  to  my  mother. 

There  was  a  boy  at  Balgonie  who  got  his  arm  hurt, 
the  fleshy  part  of  it  being  somewhat  injured.  Some 
hazy  idea  of  antiseptic  treatment  had  just  reached  the 
doctor,  and  so,  after  sewing  up  the  arm,  he  tied  it  up  in 
a  bandage  which  he  would  not  on  any  account  allow  to 
be  removed.  He  had  forgotten,  of  course,  to  keep  the 
germs  out  before  bandaging,  because,  as  I  said,  he  had 
a  very  rudimentary  conception  of  the  treatment.  The 
boy  suffered  great  pain — his  arm  was  in  a  horrible  con- 
dition— so  he  came  to  Jennie  Boyd,  who,  on  this  occa- 
sion as  on  many  others,  took  my  brother  Alan  into 
consultation.  They  determined  that  the  bandage  should 
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be  removed  and  a  portion  of  the  flesh  cut  away,  so  they 
came  to  my  mother,  and  Jennie  said,  "  Will  you  author- 
ize us,  Mrs.  Stuart,  to  take  the  case  in  hand  ? "  My 
mother  said  she  was  unwilling  to  take  the  responsibility. 
"  Verra  weel,"  said  Jennie,  "  neither  me  nor  Mr.  Alan  's 
afraid  of  responsibeelity."  So  they  undid  the  arm,  and 
cut  away  some  of  the  flesh  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  The 
boy  was  a  healthy  lad,  and  recovered.  I  do  not  know 
what  view  the  doctor  took  of  the  proceedings,  but  un- 
doubtedly there  was  a  want  of  completeness  in  his  own 
method  of  treatment. 

Many  small  injuries,  abscesses,  or  the  like,  were 
brought  to  Jennie  and  my  brother  to  be  consulted 
about.  They  generally  operated  in  a  semi-barbarous 
method,  the  Balgonie  people  being  convinced  thoroughly 
that  no  surgical  operation  could  be  effective  unless  it 
was  accompanied  with  great  pain,  and  no  medicine  be 
of  use  unless  it  was  very  unpalatable.  Many  discussions 
used  to  go  on  as  to  whether  the  human  body  was  solid 
throughout,  or  filled  with  wind,  or  water. 

The  conception  among  Balgonie  people  of  diseases 
was  certainly  of  a  very  rude  description.  My  mother 
once  went  to  call  on  a  woman  whose  husband  was  dying. 
He  had  been  a  great  drinker,  and  so  had  his  mother 
before  him.  My  mother,  in  rather  an  allusive  manner, 
said  to  her,  "  I  suppose,  Betty,  what  is  ailing  him  is  just 
what  ailed  his  mother."  "  Oh !  no,  mem,"  said  Betty, 
"  no  ava.'  Tom's  lungs  and  liver  are  all  throughither 
[mixed  up],  but  with  his  mother,  ye  ken,  it  was  her 
digester  that  brooke."  My  mother  analyzed  what  all 
this  meant,  and  came,  very  justifiably,  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  doctor  had  said  that  Tom's  lungs  and  liver 
were  "  disordered,"  and,  as  to  the  mother,  he  had  said 
that  her  digestion  had  "given  way." 

But  in  some  of  the  above  reminiscences  I  anticipate 
somewhat. 
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To  all  intents  and  purposes,  during  the  early  period  of 
my  life — that  is  to  say,  before  I  went  to  school  at  St. 
Andrews — I  occupied  the  position  of  an  only  child.  My 
brother  David,  who  was  just  younger  than  I  was, 
died  while  quite  a  child,  and  my  brother  Alexander  was 
between  five  and  six  years  younger  than  myself.  My 
sister  was  about  four  years  younger  than  I  was.  She 
shared  with  me,  as  I  have  said,  the  devotion  of  my 
grandmother,  but  that  was  rather  at  a  later  period.  Be- 
sides these  children  there  were  Joseph  Gordon,  Charles, 
Edward,  Alan,  and  Robert,  of  whom  Edward  and  Robert 
died  of  scarlet  fever  while  quite  young.  Alan  was  killed 
in  the  year  1884  by  being  thrown  from  a  dog-cart  by 
a  runaway  horse,  and  Charles  died  in  Australia  about 
twelve  years  later. 


CHAPTER  II 

AT  SCHOOL  AT  THE  MADRAS  COLLEGE,  ST.  ANDREWS 

To  St.  Andrews  with  my  grandmother  (Mrs.  David  Boo.  .) — Life 
at  Balgonie  and  St.  Andrews  contrasted — The  Madras  College — 
Golf — My  grandmother's  characteristics — My  grandfather  (David 
Booth) — Books  read — My  mother's  visits — The  Baxters  and  the 
Doigs — Tay  Bridge  disaster — First  visit  to  London 

WHEN  I  was  eight  and  three-quarters  years  old  the 
greatest  change  that  has  ever  taken  place  in  my 
life  occurred,  for  I  went  to  school  at  St.  Andrews.  I 
was  there  for  four  years,  attending  the  Madras  Col- 
lege, and  lived  with  my  grandmother.  She  came  to  go 
to  St.  Andrews  under  the  following  circumstances. 
Mrs.  Shelley  had  often  expressed  the  wish  that  my 
grandmother  would  go  and  live  with  her,  an  invitation 
which  my  grandmother  had  frequently  postponed  ac- 
cepting, but  after  Mrs.  Shelley's  death  at  the  beginning 
of  1 8  5 1 ,  when  my  grandmother  had  gone  south  to  see  the 
Great  Exhibition  in  London,  she  spent  some  little  time 
with  Mrs.  Shelley's  son,  Sir  Percy  Florence  Shelley,  at 
his  house,  Boscombe  Lodge,  near  Bournemouth.  Mrs. 
Shelley  and  my  grandmother  had  always  been  devoted 
to  one  another,  and  she  left  my  grandmother  some 
money  which  was  at  her  own  disposal.  It  was  but  a 
small  sum,  amounting  to  an  annuity  of  about  £50  a 
year,  but  with  it  my  grandmother,  after  her  return  to 
the  north,  on  due  consideration  resolved  to  take  a  house 
at  St.  Andrews,  No.  23,  South  Street,  and  carry  me  with 
her  to  school  there.  Whether  the  suggestion  came 
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originally  from  herself,  or  from  my  father  and  mother, 
I  do  not  know. 

I  remember  that  we  drove  across  to  St.  Andrews, 
being  preceded  by  two  wagon-loads  of  furniture  (there 
was  no  railway  to  St.  Andrews  at  that  time),  and  I  and 
my  grandmother  united  in  the  disposal  of  it  over  the 
house.  The  vans  were  accompanied  by  the  village 
wright  [carpenter],  known  as  Sandy,  who  was  an  ex- 
cellent workman,  and  a  capital  hand  at  laying  down 
carpets  (which  then  fitted  into  every  interstice  of  the 
room  and  therefore  required  some  skill),  at  hanging 
curtains,  and  at  screwing  up  and  down  four-post  beds. 
All  our  beds  were  four-posters,  and  both  my  mother 
and  my  grandmother  would  have  esteemed  it  a  great 
want  of  courtesy  to  put  any  visitor  to  sleep  in  a  bed 
without  curtains.  The  greatest  deviation  that  they  al- 
lowed from  the  orthodox  four-poster  was  what  I  believe 
was  called  a  tent  bed,  the  roof  of  which  was  somewhat 
curved  and  without  the  heavy  cornice.  Sandy,  I  may  say, 
united  to  his  excellence  as  a  wright  and  general  handy 
man  the  habit  of  getting  intoxicated  on  critical  occa- 
sions. He  was  not  a  drunkard,  but  he  was  a  man  who 
occasionally  got  drunk — a  very  different  thing  in  Scot- 
land. Of  the  latter  I  have  observed  that  there  are  very 
different  classes.  Some  get  drunk  only  on  festive  occa- 
sions, others  only  when  they  have  company,"  but  a  few 
have  the  knack  of  getting  intoxicated  at  the  very  mo- 
ments when  it  is  most  vital  that  they  should  remain 
sober.  Thus  it  was  that  Sandy,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  second  day,  when  our  furniture  was  not  yet  com- 
pletely unpacked,  disappeared  for  a  while,  and  when,  at 
my  grandmother's  request,  I  sought  and  found  him  he 
was  endeavouring  to  dig  out  the  kitchen  grate  with  a 
spade.  I  reported  the  situation  to  her,  and  our  first 
inclination  was  to  order  him  out  of  the  house  at  once. 
My  grandmother's  experience,  however,  restrained  my 
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impetuosity,  for  she  recalled  to  memory  that  on  a  some- 
what similar  occasion  her  brother  Robert,  after  having 
severely  chidden  Sandy,  was  walking  home  through  the 
street  of  Balgonie  and  heard  cries  of  "  O  Mr.  Baxter, 
run  for  your  life,"  and,  turning,  perceived  Sandy  pur- 
suing him  with  an  axe.  On  the  following  day  Sandy 
remembered  nothing  of  the  circumstances.  Still  his 
oblivion  was  no  safeguard  to  us,  so,  as  I  was  very  little 
and  my  grandmother  very  weak,  we  limited  our  inter- 
ference to  locking  the  kitchen  door  on  the  outside. 
Sandy,  when  we  opened  it  some  hours  after,  was  not 
inside.  How  he  escaped  I  do  not  know,  but  he  was 
driven  back  to  Balgonie  senseless  in  a  cart.  Such 
was  my  earliest  experience  of  commencing  house- 
keeping. 

It  was  Sandy's  son,  by  the  way,  who,  after  the 
former's  death,  and  on  succeeding  to  his  business, 
greatly  annoyed  the  whole  of  Balgonie  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances.  Being,  like  most  country  wrights, 
subject  to  occasional  slackness  of  work,  he  was  credited, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  with  occupying  his  compulsorily 
leisure  moments  by  making  coffins,  and  as  people  of 
different  sizes  need  different  sizes  of  coffins  he  was 
accused  of  measuring  them  while  living,  and  making 
what  I  may  call  specific  coffins  of  the  village,  sure  that 
at  some  time  he  would  be  able  to  utilize  them.  I  think 
it  was  rather  hard  on  him,  but  the  village  was  very 
wroth. 

I  have  said  that  of  all  the  changes  in  my  life  my 
going  to  school  at  St.  Andrews  was  the  greatest.  Going 
to  the  University  there  was  another  change,  and  going 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  then  leaving  it, 
were  also  great  changes,  but  none  of  them  equalled  the 
first.  Till  I  went  there  I  had  lived  the  centre  of  every- 
thing. Whether  it  was  Margaret,  or  the  smith  and  the 
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smithy  fire,  or  the  heckler's  shop,  or  my  mother  and 
grandmother,  I  was  monarch  of  all  I  surveyed.  I  lived 
in  a  surrounding  of  vivid  imagination,  conjured  up  partly 
by  myself,  and  partly  by  those  around  me.  The  out- 
side world  was  non-existent  except  when  it  broke  in 
upon  us  by  Pack  Nannie,  or  Singing  Sandy,  or  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  wars  between  England  and  Scotland, 
or  the  defeat  of  Prince  Charlie.  But  when  I  went  to 
St.  Andrews  and  to  school  I  found  myself  among  a  host 
of  boys  and  girls — for  both  went  to  the  same  school — 
who  had  been  bred  in  no  such  surroundings,  or,  at  any 
rate,  who  brought  with  them  no  aroma  of  them.  I  was 
intensely  miserable  for  many  months,  until  at  last  it 
occurred  to  me,  quite  as  a  new  idea,  to  throw  myself 
into  the  work  of  the  classes. 

The  Madras  College,  as  the  school  was  called,  was  so 
named  because  it  was  founded  by  a  certain  Dr.  Bell 
who  had  either  made  money  in  Madras,  or  been,  I 
rather  think,  in  some  official  or  ecclesiastical  position 
there.  He  was  the  originator  of  the  pupil  teacher 
system,  I  believe.  The  school  was  at  one  end  of  South 
Street.  It  had  a  beautiful  old  ruin  in  front  of  it,  about 
which  the  boys  played,  called  Blackfriars,  and  we  lived 
at  the  other  end  of  that  street.  There  was  a  great 
broad  pavement  on  each  side  of  the  very  wide  street, 
and,  having  just  been  taken  out  of  the  imaginary  world 
in  which  I  had  dwelt,  I  proceeded  to  create  one  for  my- 
self. I  had  just  read  "The  Arabian  Nights" — I  mean 
the  new  translation  by  Lane,  a  much  more  poetical 
book  than  the  first  form  in  which  these  stories  reached 
this  country.  The  characters  were  always  repeating 
verses,  smiting  themselves  on  their  breasts,  unrolling 
their  turbans,  and  falling  flat  on  the  ground  in  a  fit, 
generally  through  some  thwarted,  unattainable  love. 
Afrites  and  genii  figured  in  every  story,  and  so,  for  all 
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the  first  year  that  I  was  at  school,  as  soon  as  I  got  out 
of  it  I  was  attended  along  the  street  by  troops  of  afrites 
and  genii.  They  didn't  defend  me,  but  held  the  most 
lively  disputations  with  me,  and  we  betted  heavily  with 
one  another.  First  it  was  marbles,  then  it  was  pounds, 
and  finally  the  wager  was  "  all  that  I  have,"  and  it  was 
generally  as  to  whether  I  could  get  along  the  pavement 
without  putting  my  foot  on  one  of  the  cracks  along  the 
stones.  These  afrites  and  genii  were  entirely  my  own 
possession.  I  was  perfectly  well  aware  that  to  lift  the 
tiniest  corner  of  the  veil  which  surrounded  them  to  my 
schoolfellows  would  have  exposed  me  to  infinite  ridi- 
cule, so  I  didn't  even  tell  of  them  to  my  grandmother 
for  fear  she  might,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  disclose 
their  existence  to  some  one  else. 

I  always  came  back  to  dinner  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  then  went  to  school  again  in  the  afternoon, 
while  in  the  evening  I  went  to  Miss  Blaikie's  to  learn 
my  lessons  for  the  next  day.  She  kept  boarders,  and 
had  a  young  divinity  student  in  to  teach  them  their 
lessons,  and  me  with  them,  in  the  evening.  His  name 
was  Mark  Anderson,  and  long  after  he  sat  as  Assessor 
for  the  General  Council  on  the  University  Court  of 
St.  Andrews  when  I  was  Lord  Rector.  "  A  curious 
little  laddie  you  were,"  he  said  to  me, "  and  always  ask- 
ing questions."  It  was  very  pleasant  to  meet  him  again, 
especially  as  I  found  he  remembered  me  as  well  as  I 
remembered  him.  Miss  Blaikie  soon  married  a  gentle- 
man called  Adamson,  who  was  a  shipbuilder  at  Alloa, 
and  I  remember  being  astonished  that  anyone  so  extra- 
ordinarily old  could  think  of  being  married.  My  own 
impression  now  is  that  she  was  about  five-and-twenty, 
but  I  conveyed  the  fact  to  my  mother  in  the  following 
way.  I  sent  her  a  letter  containing  a  picture  of  a  tomb- 
stone, on  which  I  had  inscribed  the  following : — 
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SACRED 

TO  THE 

MEMORY  OF 

Miss  BLAIK.IE. 

SHE  is 

DEAD. 

SHE 

IS  NOW  CALLED 
MRS.  ADAMSON. 

The  classes  I  went  to  first  at  the  Madras  College 
were  those  for  English,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Mr. 
Young,  the  English  master,  was  something  of  a  poet, 
and  was  the  author  of  a  hymn  then  well  known,  begin- 
ning 

There  is  a  happy  land, 

Far,  far  away, 
Where  saints  in  glory  stand, 

Bright,  bright  as  day. 

He  had  one  large  class-room,  and  only  one,  and  all 
the  classes  were  held  there  at  the  same  time.  The  forms 
were  set  out  in  bays  round  the  room.  A  big  class  had 
a  big  bay,  and  a  small  class  a  smaller  one,  and  the  girls 
sat  at  one  end  of  each  bay,  and  the  boys  at  the  other, 
and  we  used  to  nudge  the  boys  in  the  other  bay  behind 
our  backs,  and  hit  them  with  slates,  and  they  us.  We 
read  in  turn  from  some  hateful  book,  I  think  it  was 
called  "  The  Third  Reading  Lessons,"  and  we  learned  to 
repeat  the  metrical  Psalms,  which  we  repeated  verse  about 
— a  somewhat  distasteful  occupation  to  me  when  it  came 
instead  of  the  Jacobite  songs.  There  was  no  head 
master  at  the  school,  but  each  subject  was  taught  in  a 
different  room,  and  the  masters  were  independent,  at 
least  to  a  great  degree.  The  system  broke  down  later, 
and  one  master  was  given  a  certain  amount  of  pre- 
eminence. 
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The  writing  master  was  a  relative  of  Dr.  Bell.  He 
must  have  been  a  poor  teacher.  He  was  always  angry. 
He  wrote  the  line  we  were  to  write  in  our  copy-books 
on  a  blackboard  at  the  end  of  the  room,  we  looking  on, 
and  he  describing  the  peculiarities  of  each  letter.  I 
remember  he  called  the  capital  D  the  pons  asinorum,  and 
gave  us  elaborate  instructions  as  to  the  relative  sizes  of 
the  various  loops.  He  then  walked  behind  the  pupils, 
of  whom  there  were  about  forty  or  fifty  in  the  room, 
and  saw  if  they  were  writing  badly,  or  making  blots. 
He  was  a  terrible  man  for  flogging,  boys  and  girls  alike, 
if  they  were  late,  hitting  them  on  the  hands  with  a  long 
strap,  and  you  were  said,  when  this  happened,  to  get 
your  "  palmies."  Fortunately  I  do  not  remember  ever 
having  been  late. 

Mr.  Smeaton,  the  arithmetic  master,  was  really  a 
great  man.  He  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  you  could 
have  heard  a  pin  fall  in  his  class.  Indeed,  when  we  had 
all  got  settled  in  our  places  he  went  to  his  desk,  and  let 
a  pin  fall,  so  that  we  might  hear  it.  There  was  some- 
thing, I  think,  in  this  realistic  teaching.  He  taught  the 
rules  of  arithmetic  admirably.  He  afterwards  left  the 
Madras  and  started  a  private  school  of  his  own.  It  was 
very  successful,  and  he  prepared  many  boys  for  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  Examinations,  which  began  soon 
after  he  set  up  his  school.  Two  of  his  own  sons  entered 
that  service,  and  rose  to  great  eminence  there.  I  was 
dining  one  evening,  in  about  1 904,  at  Campbell-Banner- 
man's  house,  and  entered  into  conversation  with  the 
man  who  sat  next  me.  By  some  chance  I  ascer- 
tained that  his  name  was  Smeaton.  He  had  been  in 
some  high  position  in  Burmah,  had  now  returned  to 
England,  and  was  going  to  contest  a  Scottish  seat  in 
Parliament.  It  occurred  to  me  that  he  was  perhaps  the 
son  of  my  old  schoolmaster.  I  asked  him,  and  he  told 
me  it  was  so,  and  he  said  to  me,  "  Do  you  mean  to  say 
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that  you  are  the  little  Jamie  Stuart  that  1  used  often  to 
hear  my  father  talk  about? "  Mr.  Smeaton  was  exceed- 
ingly kind  to  me  while  he  was  at  the  Madras,  and  after- 
wards when  he  had  left  it  and  I  lived  in  his  house  in 
South  Street  for  a  short  time  during  a  temporary  absence 
of  my  grandmother.  I  think  he  was  a  shrewd  judge  of 
character  from  all  I  have  ever  heard,  and  in  the  end  he 
strongly  advised  my  father  to  take  me  away  from  school 
and  to  get  a  tutor  at  home  for  me,  under  which  regime 
I  could  more  easily  learn  the  things  that  were  more 
congenial,  and  so  it  was  that,  after  being  four  years  in 
St.  Andrews,  I  returned  to  live  again  in  Balgonie  under 
a  tutor,  Duncan  Henderson,  whom  Mr.  Smeaton  pro- 
cured. 

In  my  second  year  at  the  Madras,  when  I  was  nine  and 
three-quarters  years  old,  I  gave  up  the  writing  class,  and 
went  to  Latin,  and  I  went  through  the  first  three  Latin 
classes  before  leaving.  The  Latin  master  was  probably 
the  worst  teacher  who  ever  existed,  and  he  was  in  very 
poor  health  also.  But  he  had  an  assistant  who  was  what 
is  commonly  called  a  "  stickit  minister."  That  is  to 
say  he  had  gone  through  the  four  years'  course  at  col- 
lege, and  then  four  years  at  the  Divinity  Hall,  but  when, 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  got  up  into  the  pulpit  to 
preach  his  first  sermon,  he  was  so  overwhelmed  with 
the  situation  that  he  couldn't  utter  a  word,  shut  up  the 
Bible,  ran  down  the  stairs  and  out  of  the  kirk,  and  no 
persuasion  could  ever  prevail  upon  him  to  make  a 
second  attempt.  The  consequence  was  that  he  became 
an  assistant  teacher  at  the  Madras  College.  He  was  a 
very  uncouth-looking  man.  He  was,  however,  very 
kind  to  me,  and  I  learned  a  good  deal  from  him.  But 
as  we  ended  by  reading  Caesar,  a  very  few  lines  for  each 
day's  work,  it  is  evident  we  hadn't  gone  very  fast. 

It  is  but  fair  that  I  should  mention  a  gentleman  who 
was  Mr.  Young's  assistant.  His  name  was  Paterson. 
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He,  like  Mr.  Smeaton,  at  a  somewhat  later  date  left  the 
Madras  and  established  a  successful  private  school  called 
Clifton  Bank  at  St.  Andrews.  He  took  a  good  deal  of 
interest  in  municipal  affairs,  and  became  Provost  at  a 
later  date.  I  mention  this  because  when  he  was  Provost, 
I  being  then  in  Parliament,  he  wrote  me  a  letter  saying 
that  the  Government  was  proposing  a  Bill  for  the  Scot- 
tish Universities  which  created  a  Commission  for  their 
reorganization,  and  which,  by  one  of  its  clauses,  per- 
mitted that  Commission  to  abolish  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews,  and  he  asked  me,  as  an  old  student,  to 
attend  and  speak  against  this  clause  at  a  town's  meeting 
at  St.  Andrews.  This  I  did,  Mr.  Paterson  occupying 
the  chair. 

When  I  first  went  to  the  Latin  class  a  new  English 
master,  Mr.  Armstrong,  had  come,  and  he  took  an  ad- 
vanced class  in  English  to  which  I  and  others  went. 
Mr.  Armstrong  was  a  teacher  of  considerable  merit.  He 
was  soon  after  made  Rector  of  the  college,  it  being 
gradually  found  (as  already  stated)  impossible  to  work 
it  without  some  acknowledged  head,  and  he  retired 
many  years  later,  after  a  long  and  honourable  career.  In 
that  class  the  annual  contest  for  the  medal  lay  between 
three  of  us.  One  was  a  lad  called  Balsillie.  His  father,  I 
think,  was  a  stonemason  in  St.  Andrews.  Besides  myself 
the  other  was  \  boy  Keay.  It  was  a  very  close  struggle, 
and  marked  the  beginning  of  my  real  interest  in  my 
school  work.  We  came  out  in  the  following  order : 
Keay,  Stuart,  Balsillie,  and  I  was  grievously  disappointed. 
About  forty  years  after  I  accidentally  discovered  the 
identity  of  this  boy  Keay  with  Seymour  Keay,  who  was 
a  Member  of  Parliament  for  some  time  along  with  me. 
He  had  incidentally  mentioned  the  Madras  College  in 
speaking  to  me.  I  had  two  or  three  times  wondered 
what  reminiscence  there  was  in  his  face  for  me,  and 
where  I  had  seen  it  before.  It  suddenly  flashed  on  me 
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who  he  was,  and  I  said  to  him,  "  Are  you  the  boy  that 
got  the  medal  in  Armstrong's  class  ? "  and  he  said, 
"  Bless  my  soul,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  are 
little  Jamie  Stuart ! "  Next  day  he  brought  the  medal, 
and  showed  it  to  me  with  a  little  bit  of  blue  ribbon 
through  it,  which  I  remembered  well  seeing  on  it  when 
it  was  presented  to  him.  Since  that  day  I  always  had  a 
very  warm  corner  in  my  heart  for  him,  and  I  think  he 
preserved  the  same  for  me. 

I  was  only  under  two  other  masters  during  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  at  the  Madras.  One  was  Mr. 
Fraser,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Smeaton  as  arithmetic  master, 
and  the  other  was  Mr.  Paterson — for  there  were  two 
masters  of  that  name.  He  was  the  drawing  master,  and 
I  went  to  him  during  the  last  eighteen  months  of  my 
time.  I  learned  from  him  a  little  freehand  pencil  draw- 
ing, and  the  elements  of  engineering  drawing,  of 
which  latter  I  was  much  enamoured.  The  method  of 
projections  employed  in  engineering  drawing  opened 
quite  a  new  idea  to  me,  of  the  same  nature  in  its  effect 
on  my  mind,  although  not  nearly  so  strong,  as  old  John 
Richardson's  method  of  counting  the  grass. 

The  subsequent  history  of  one  of  the  masters  is 
worth  recording.  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Madras  College,  or  the  Trustees  as  they  were  called, 
were  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  him.  The  Professor  of 
Latin  in  the  United  College  of  St.  Andrews,  thinking 
he  was  badly  treated,  wrote  for  him  a  strong  testimonial 
in  his  favour.  Just  afterwards  this  Professor  was  made 
Principal  of  the  United  College,  and  therefore  vacated 
his  professorship.  It  will  hardly  be  credited,  but  at  that 
period  several  of  the  Chairs  of  St.  Andrews  University 
were  in  the  gift  of  private  patrons,  and  this  one  was  in 
the  gift  of  an  English  duke.  The  Madras  College  mas- 
ter immediately  applied  for  it,  and  forwarded  the  testi- 
monial to  which  1  have  referred,  and  the  duke,  seeing 
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attached  to  it  the  name  of  the  Principal,  appointed  this 
candidate  without  a  moment's  delay.  He  was  absolutely 
unfit  for  the  position,  and  the  Senatus  of  the  United 
College  refused  to  induct:  him.  A  prolonged  litigation 
resulted,  in  which  the  duke  backed  his  nominee,  and 
the  Senatus  fought  it  through  every  court  of  Scotland. 
At  every  turn,  of  course,  the  University  was  rendered 
ridiculous  by  the  constant  reproduction  of  the  testi- 
monial which  their  own  Principal  had  given.  They  were 
forced  to  keep  the  nominee  out  by  resorting  to  a  series 
of  technicalities,  and  somehow  or  other  he  was  never 
allowed  to  lecture,  and  I  believe  died  not  long  after. 

There  were  one  or  two  other  masters  at  the  school, 
although  I  didn't  go  to  them.  One  was  Monsieur 
Messieux,  the  French  master,  who  had  been  a  French 
refugee,  and  was  then  a  very  old  man.  He  was  a  golfer 
of  some  repute,  and  lived  for  long  in  history  as  having 
made  the  longest  drive  that  was  ever  made,  but  whether 
this  record  has  since  been  beaten  I  cannot  say.  It  was 
on  a  slightly  frosty  day,  with  a  gentle  wind  with  him, 
and  he  was  playing  over  what  were  then  called  the 
Elysian  Fields.  The  drive  was  as  exactly  as  many  yards 
as  there  are  days  in  the  year. 

M.  Messieux  had  an  assistant,  a  Pole  or  Hungarian, 
who  taught  German,  a  most  disagreeable-looking  fellow, 
and  an  incident  occurred  in  connection  with  him  a  few 
months  after  I  came  to  the  school  which  left  a  most  un- 
pleasant impression  on  me.  A  boy  at  the  school,  who 
was  a  very  rough  specimen  of  a  Highlander,  and  rather 
older  and  bigger  than  the  average,  had  been,  or  con- 
ceived himself  to  be,  insulted  by  this  master,  whom, 
without  more  ado,  he  knocked  down.  A  conclave  of  the 
Trustees  was  held,  the  boy  refused  to  apologize,  and  he 
was  condemned  to  be  expelled,  a  ceremony  which  was 
conducted  in  this  wise.  We  were  all  had  in  to  the 
largest  room  of  the  school,  where  there  was  an  organ. 
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The  Trustees  were  assembled  on  a  platform.  Dr.  Buist, 
the  second  minister  of  the  town  church,  who  was 
Chairman  of  the  Trustees,  a  white-headed  old  man,  then 
summoned  the  offender,  who  stood  in  front  of  us.  He 
addressed  him  and  us  on  the  enormity  of  his  crime,  and 
then  concluded  by  offering  up  a  lengthy  prayer  for  his 
repentance.  That  having  been  concluded,  the  organ 
played  loudly,  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  boy  walked 
out.  I  remember  being  very  indignant  on  the  boy's  be- 
half, and  thinking  he  was  very  badly  used.  Why  he 
ever  came  to  submit  to  such  an  ordeal  I  do  not  know, 
but  in  talking  over  the  scene  with  Professor  John  Bir- 
rell  (of  whom  more  anon)  when  I  was  Lord  Rector  he 
explained  it  to  some  extent  by  telling  me  that  the  boy's 
stepfather  had  come  to  St.  Andrews  on  hearing  what  he 
had  done,  and  insisted  on  his  being  subjected  to  this 
horrible  punishment. 

Having  mentioned  golf,  I  may  take  this  opportunity 
of  saying  that  I  was  a  very  early  votary  of  that  game. 
For  in  1849,  a  couple  °f  years  before  I  went  to  live 
with  my  grandmother  at  St.  Andrews,  we  had  spent  a 
summer  in  lodgings  there.  We  had  taken  the  house  of  a 
Mr.  Philp,  who  was  a  famous  maker  of  golf  clubs.  He 
was  the  only  maker  at  that  time  in  St.  Andrews.  He 
had  originally  been  a  wright,  and  still  carried  on  that 
trade  in  the  same  workshop.  Naturally  I  hung  about 
his  shop  a  good  deal,  and  also  about  the  shop  of  a 
maker  of  golf  balls,  one  Wilson  by  name,  who  worked 
in  a  sort  of  hut  on  the  links,  and  made  feather  balls, 
which  were  the  only  kind  I  then  saw  used.  They  were 
made  of  three  pieces  of  leather,  very  thick,  one  band  and 
two  caps  sewed  together.  A  small  corner  was  left  open, 
and  through  this  the  feathers  were  pressed  in  by  a  sharp- 
pointed  instrument  pushed  by  the  shoulder.  The  extra- 
ordinary quantity  of  down  which  was  thus  pressed  into 
one  ball  was  very  surprising.  It  was  not  until  later, 
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during  the  first  year  that  I  lived  with  my  grandmother 
at  St.  Andrews,  that  I  first  saw  gutta-percha  balls  used. 
I  remember  they  were  sold  first  as  rather  a  rarity 
by  Cook,  the  bookseller.  They  were  quite  smooth, 
and  hadn't  the  little  hammered  indentations  which  were 
introduced  about  a  year  later  and  which  are  now  invari- 
ably put  on  them.  These  came  to  be  added  because 
when  perfectly  smooth  the  balls  wouldn't  fly  straight. 
The  great  golfer  of  that  day  was  Allan  Robertson,  who 
was  a  cousin  of  a  dressmaker,  Miss  Grieve,  who  lived 
at  Balgonie.  He  consequently  rather  took  me  in  hand, 
and  taught  me  to  golf,  and  I  naturally  saw  a  good  deal 
of  him  and  of  others,  while  hanging  about,  as  a  little  boy 
would  do,  in  Mr.  Philp's  shop. 

During  this  early  visit  to  St.  Andrews,  before  settling 
there,  my  grandmother  lodged  in  the  house  of  David 
Scott  the  beadle.  He  had  the  double  function  of  carry- 
ing up  the  Bible  to  the  pulpit  in  the  town  church  on 
Sundays,  and  of  digging,  or  superintending  the  digging, 
of  the  graves  in  the  kirk-yard.  He  was  a  very  humorous 
man.  While  living  there  my  grandmother  was  poorly,  and 
was  attended  by  Dr.  Adam  son,  whose  gig  was  driven  by 
a  boy  called  Rodger.  Dr.  Adamson  was  rather  scientific- 
ally inclined,  and  his  brother  had  taken  some  part  in  the 
inventions  of  daguerreotyping,  which  preceded  photo- 
graphy. Dr.  Adamson  was  at  that  time  making  a  num- 
ber of  experiments  for  transferring  photographs  from 
the  glass  on  which  they  were  first  taken  to  paper,  and 
he  employed  this  boy  to  wash  his  bottles,  and  otherwise 
assist  him.  Rodger  became  afterwards  one  of  the  most 
famous  and  successful  of  photographers  in  Scotland. 
Dr.  Adamson  took  a  photograph  of  the  castle  at  St. 
Andrews,  and,  greatly  to  my  delight,  asked  me  to  stand 
in  the  foreground.  To  get  properly  into  the  picture  I 
had  to  stand  very  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  My  grand- 
mother saw  me  from  the  back  door  of  David  Scott's 
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house,  and,  with  a  wild  scream,  rushed  forward,  and 
dragged  me  back  precisely  at  the  moment  when  Dr. 
Adamson  had  removed  the  cap,  or  whatever  then  stood 
for  the  cap,  of  his  camera.  She  wore  a  big  bonnet  and 
a  large  veil,  and,  while  she  succeeded  in  dragging  me 
out  of  the  picture,  her  bonnet  and  veil  obscured  a  large 
portion  of  the  castle.  She  usually  wore  a  very  large 
beaver  bonnet.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  convey 
any  adequate  idea  of  its  size  without  appearing  to  those 
accustomed  to  the  bonnets  of  the  present  day — if  indeed 
any  bonnets  survive — to  be  grossly  exaggerating.  She 
had  also  a  chinchilla  muff  of  corresponding  size.  It  was 
kept  in  a  paste-board  muff  case,  which  stood  just  about 
as  high  as  I  was  then.  Some  idea  of  its  size  can  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  my  sister  has  a  tippet  and  a 
whole  set  of  furs  made  out  of  it.  My  grandmother,  as 
may  have  been  conjectured,  was  very  indifferent  to 
public  opinion.  She  had  a  great  blue  cloak  like  a  dra- 
goon's which  came  down  nearly  to  her  ankles.  She  would 
go  out  without  her  skirt,  so  that  the  cloak  covered  her 
white  petticoat,  and  as  she  walked  along  the  street  she 
would  repeat  long  passages  from  Pope's  "  Essay  on 
Man."  She  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  great  admirer  of  his 
poetry. 

Although  I  have  described  my  transit  to  St.  Andrews 
as  a  great  change,  as  indeed  it  was,  it  was  immensely 
modified  by  the  fact  that  I  was  still  with  my  grand- 
mother, which  of  course  carried  on  the  continuity  of  my 
life.  Indeed,  during  these  four  years  I  was  very  much 
more  thrown  with  her  than  before,  and  the  formation  of 
my  mind  was  almost  entirely  in  her  hands  during  that 
period. 

At  school  we  had  a  half  holiday  on  Saturdays,  and  my 
grandmother  and  I  often  used  to  go  out  and  picnic  to- 
gether on  those  afternoons.  Sometimes  we  went  to  the 
Maiden  Rock,  and  sometimes  farther  along  the  tops  of 
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the  cliffs  to  the  Spindle  Rock,  a  tall  spike  of  rock 
standing  between  high  and  low  water  mark,  which  looks 
like  a  spindle,  and  at  the  base  of  which  was  a  formation 
that  looked  like  a  wheel.  We  generally  took  jam  tarts,  and 
sometimes  soda  scones.  I  had  a  ha'penny  a  day  pocket 
money,  which  seemed  to  me  a  very  large  sum.  Some- 
times I  saved  it  up  to  buy  two  or  three  soda  scones  at 
the  same  time.  There  was  a  confectioner's  shop, 
Mackenzie's,  at  the  top  of  Bell  Street,  and  once  I  bought 
two  hot  soda  scones  there,  both  of  which  I  ate.  Very 
shortly  afterwards  I  felt  in  the  most  awful  agony,  as  if 
I  was  being  burst  up  from  within.  Some  chemical 
action,  no  doubt,  had  taken  place  inside.  I  got  worse 
and  worse,  tighter  and  tighter.  I  sat  down  on  a  rock.  I 
thought  I  was  going  to  burst,  and  I  gave  myself  up  for 
lost,  but  after  a  little  while  I  recovered.  It  gave  me  a 
great  warning. 

We  sometimes  went  along  the  Lead  Braes.  We  used 
to  botanize  there.  I  said  my  grandmother  never  gave 
me  any  lessons,  which  was  quite  true  except  in  this  par- 
ticular instance.  She  began  to  teach  me  botany,  but  it 
didn't  come  to  much.  The  Lead  Braes  were  so  called 
because  of  a  mill-lead  [stream  of  water]  which  was  taken 
off  from  the  river  at  a  higher  level  and  carried  along  to 
drive  a  mill-wheel.  The  mill-wheel  was  close  to  the 
harbour,  and  once  I  and  another  boy,  on  a  Sunday, 
lifted  the  sluice,  when  to  our  horror  the  wheel  began  to 
turn,  and  we  ran  as  fast  as  we  could.  I  passed  the  place 
one  day  when  I  was  Lord  Rector,  and  still  cold  water 
seemed  to  run  down  my  back  when  I  thought  of  what 
we  had  done. 

Once  my  grandmother  and  I  went  out  on  the  golf 
links,  and  while  we  sat  eating  our  lunch  we  saw  a 
woman  laying  out  clothes  to  dry.  There  was  a  very 
high  wind,  and  she  was  picking  up  stones  and  laying 
them  on  the  corners  of  the  clothes.  When  she  would  be 
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fixing  a  tablecloth  this  way  the  sheet  she  had  fixed  last 
would  get  free,  and  fly  away  over  the  links,  and  she 
after  it,  when  she  brought  it  back,  and  loaded  it  again 
with  stones.  "  It 's  a  difficult  job  you  have,  my  good 
woman,"  said  my  grandmother.  "  'Deed  mem,"  said 
she,  "if  they  would  just  lie  till  I  got  awa'  frae  them  I 
wouldna'  mind."  My  grandmother  remarked  that  she 
was  very  like  many  other  people  in  the  world.  There  is 
a  good  Scottish  proverb  which  seems  to  apply  to  the 
situation  just  described:  "  What  you  don't  know  doesn't 
anger  you." 

My  grandmother  at  one  time  let  her  house  for  the 
holidays,  and  she  was  very  particular  to  reserve  a  room 
in  which  she  stored  various  valuables.  The  day  before 
we  left  the  house  we  went  to  the  beach  together,  and, 
amongst  other  things,  we  got  a  sea-urchin,  which  my 
grandmother  intended  to  boil  so  as  to  get  the  fish  out, 
and  preserve  the  beautiful  shell.  We  deposited  it  in  a 
cupboard  in  the  room  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  in 
the  hurry  of  departure  forgot  all  about  it.  A  month 
afterwards  we  returned.  No  sooner  had  we  begun  to 
mount  the  stairs  than  my  grandmother,  noticing  a 
peculiar  odour,  said,  "These  must  have  been  extra- 
ordinarily dirty  people,  James.  I  will  never  let  my 
house  again."  When  we  unlocked  the  door  of  the  re- 
served chamber  the  smell  became  worse.  My  grand- 
mother evidently  immediately  perceived  what  it  was, 
and,  advancing  to  the  cupboard,  took  out  the  abomin- 
able thing.  She  said  no  more  about  her  tenants. 

During  the  four  years  that  I  was  at  St.  Andrews  my 
grandmother  read  all  Scott's  novels  to  me.  We  got  them 
out  of  the  lending  library,  one  at  a  time,  and  first  I  used 
to  read  a  little  to  her,  and  then  when  I  had  got  into 
bed  she  came  and  sat  beside  me,  and  read  till  I  fell 
asleep.  I  have  always  regarded  it  as  a  proof  of  how 
overpowering  sleep  is  in  the  case  of  a  child  that  I  fell 
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asleep  just  as  Amy  Robsart  was  stepping  out  upon  the 
part  of  the  stair  that  had  been  cut  to  cause  her  destruc- 
tion, and  it  wasn't  until  the  following  morning,  when  I 
awoke,  that  I  discovered  that  I  didn't  know  what  had 
happened  to  her,  and  eagerly  asked  my  grandmother  to 
tell  me.  This  reading  of  Scott's  novels  must  have  ex- 
tended over  practically  the  whole  of  the  four  years.  I 
don't  think  I  ever  had  a  greater  treat,  and  it  made 
ample  amends,  for  the  time  being  at  any  rate,  for  my 
general  school  misery.  We  also  read  "The  Arabian 
Nights,"  and  all  Marryat's  novels,  besides,  of  course, 
any  amount  of  poetry — Pope,  Dryden,  Byron,  Scott, 
Campbell,  and  I  daresay  others. 

My  grandmother  was  a  great  admirer  of  Dupuis,  who 
wrote  a  book  in  which  he  deduced  all  religions  from  the 
stars,  and  showed  that  all  nations  had  traced  a  Virgin 
and  Child  therein.  So  we  read  that,  and  Lavater's 
"  Physiognomy."  I  suppose  she  was  an  admirer  of 
Lavater  because  he  was  a  friend  of  Madame  Roland; 
but  all  about  Madame  Roland  herself,  and  the  French 
Revolution,  and  Napoleon  she  didn't  read  to  me,  but 
gave  me  by  word  of  mouth,  for  she  knew  so  much  of 
them  that  it  always  seemed  to  me  as  if  they  had  been 
personal  friends  of  hers.  I  think  she  was  perfectly  right 
in  her  general  admiration  of  Madame  Roland. 

We  read  Buffon's  "  Natural  History  "  also.  In  fact 
we  read  a  great  deal  of  the  most  varied  possible  litera- 
ture. My  grandmother  had  lived  all  her  life  while  in 
London  amongst  the  literary  people  of  the  day.  Besides 
the  Shelleys  she  frequently  met  Coleridge,  Lord  Broug- 
ham, Charles  Lamb  and  his  sister,  and  others,  and  one 
of  her  most  intimate  friends  was  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
William  Lawrence,  the  chief  surgeon  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital,  who  was  a  man  of  high  literary  attain- 
ment, and  also  one  of  the  precursors  of  the  Darwinian 
theory.  On  one  occasion  she  met  Charles  Dickens  at 
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the  house  of  a  common  friend,  Mr.  Nicholson.  He  was 
a  young  man  at  that  time,  and  indeed  had  not  reached 
literary  fame  till  after  my  grandmother's  time  in  Lon- 
don. After  he  had  become  famous,  however,  she  re- 
membered the  evening  when  she  met  him.  To  amuse 
the  company  he  gave  several  semi-dramatic  recitations, 
and  one  of  them  was  about  a  gentleman  who  had  taken 
tickets  for  the  theatre  for  his  four  children,  and  was 
driving  with  them  to  the  theatre  in  a  'bus.  Dickens 
gave  the  conversation  between  the  'bus  conductor  and 
this  gentleman,  and  the  various  people  taken  up  by  the 
way.  When  they  arrived  at  the  theatre,  horrible  to  tell, 
the  gentleman  found  he  had  left  the  tickets  behind. 
"  Oh ! "  cried  a  Mr.  Rowbotham,  who  was  one  of  the 
company,  and  who  had  been  listening  with  rapt  atten- 
tion to  the  story,  "  Oh !  buy  other  tickets  for  them  " — a 
great  tribute  to  Dickens's  dramatic  power.  Mr.  Nichol- 
son, at  whose  house  this  incident  took  place,  was  an 
architect.  He  once  told  my  grandmother  that  he  found 
the  Encyclopaedia  a  most  admirable  work  in  every- 
thing but  architecture.  Mr.  Rowbotham  once  said  to 
William  Godwin  in  my  grandmother's  hearing,  "  Oh, 
Mr.  Godwin,  I  like  your  *  Caleb  Williams '  very  much. 
I  always  read  it  before  I  go  to  sleep,  and  am  careful  to 
put  a  mark  so  as  to  remind  me  where  I  have  got  to." 

Amongst  the  innumerable  literary  visitors  to  my 
grandfather's  house  in  London  at  that  time  there  was 
also  a  fairsprinkling  of  advanced  reformers.  One  of  these, 
Lieutenant  Webbe  (who,  by  the  way,  was  returning  in 
a  rowing  boat  to  the  "  Royal  George,"  and  saw  it  heel 
over)  once  called,  and  on  seeing  my  mother,  then  a  little 
girl,  in  the  passage  said,  "  Tell  your  father,  my  dear,  that 
the  old  sinner  has  called  for  him."  My  mother  rushed 
away  screaming  and  hid  herself,  for  she  thought  it  was 
the  devil.  Perhaps  her  belief  that  it  was  the  devil  may 
have  been  made  more  ready  by  the  legends  current  about 
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her  father  which  doubtless  reached  her  ears  through  his 
old  servant  and  her  nurse,  Tibbie  Reoch,  who  accom- 
panied my  grandfather  and  grandmother  to  London, 
where  they  went  from  Newburgh  soon  after  their  mar- 
riage. My  grandmother  was  his  third  wife,  and  he  was 
twelve  years  older  than  her  father.  My  grandmother 
scarcely  ever  spoke  to  me  of  her  husband  and  the 
legends  concerning  him,  and  indeed  most  of  what  I 
know  about  him  came  through  my  mother,  partly 
directly,  and  partly  through  the  medium  of  Tibbie 
Reoch.  But  they  have  all  been  corroborated,  and  in 
some  respects  extended,  by  conversations  with  the  Misses 
Anderson,  two  ladies  who  till  lately  inhabited  the  house 
at  Newburgh  in  Fife,  now  called  Barns  o'  Woodside, 
which  was  originally  my  grandfather's.  My  wife  and  I 
visited  them  there.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  house,  very 
old-fashioned,  with  a  huge  drawing-room  looking  up 
the  River  Tay  towards  the  Highland  hills. 

Here  Mary  Godwin  and  my  grandmother,  when 
young  girls,  paid  two  or  three  lengthy  visits  to  my 
grandfather  and  his  first  wife,  and  Mary  Godwin's 
name  and  that  of  my  grandmother  are  written  together 
on  one  of  the  window  panes. 

When  my  wife  and  I  visited  the  Misses  Anderson 
they  put  us  to  sleep  in  the  room  which  my  grandfather 
had  occupied,  and  I  believe  it  was  the  same  furniture, 
and  they  showed  us  the  window  at  which  he  was  seen 
writing  at  the  same  instant  as  he  was  also  seen  ascending 
the  Clatchit  Crag.  According  to  the  legends  of  New- 
burgh he  had  an  intimate  friend  called  David  Thomson, 
and  the  two  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  that  whoever 
died  first  would  reappear  to  the  other.  My  grandfather 
was  reported  to  have  watched  in  the  kirk-yard  for  three 
successive  nights,  and  on  the  morning  after  the  third  the 
grass  was  all  scorched  round  David  Thomson's  grave. 
Soon  after  my  grandfather  is  reported  to  have  sold  his 
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Bible  to  the  devil  for  a  number  of  classical  volumes, 
and  was  believed  by  the  common  mind,  as  a  consequence 
of  this  transaction,  to  have  frequently  appeared  in  two 
places  at  once,  and  was  often  seen  without  a  shadow.  I 
presume  that  all  these  legends  which  circulated  about 
him  arose  from  the  fad:  that  he  was  undoubtedly  a  man 
of  great  learning  living  in  a  somewhat  ignorant  and 
superstitious  district.  By  the  way,  there  was  a  legend 
which  both  my  grandmother  and  my  grand-aunt  Kirsty 
have  frequently  told  me  that,  on  certain  nights  of  the 
year,  from  the  bottom  of  a  tree  close  to  this  house,  a 
little  child  rose  up  and  ran  round  the  house  shrieking, 
and  Miss  Anderson  told  my  wife  and  me  when  we  were 
there  that,  not  long  before,  they  had  dug  a  deep  trench 
near  the  tree,  and  found  the  skeleton  of  an  infant, 
which  they  gathered  up  and  buried  decently.  My 
grandfather  seems  to  have  been  not  only  a  man  of  great 
attainments  and  ability,  but  one  who  immensely  im- 
pressed those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and,  so 
far  as  I  am  able  to  form  an  opinion,  he  seems  to  have 
ruled  his  whole  family  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

Tibbie  Reoch,  besides  being  his  old  servant,  stood 
to  my  mother  much  in  the  relation  that  Margaret 
Houston  did  to  me,  and  was  of  much  the  same  calibre 
of  mind.  She  sang  Jacobite  songs  to  her,  and  told  her 
all  sorts  of  legends,  and,  though  she  lived  in  London 
twenty  years,  never  assimilated  either  her  language  or 
habits  of  thought  to  the  south.  I  never  saw  her,  but 
she  married  and,  I  believe,  visited  my  mother  at  Bal- 
gonie  in  the  first  year  of  my  mother's  married  life. 
She  died  soon  afterwards.  The  circumstances  of  her 
first  place  as  a  servant  carry  one  back  a  long  way.  She 
and  another  girl  were  engaged  as  servants  to  a  farmer 
in  Forfarshire,  and,  amongst  other  things,  their  engage- 
ment involved  their  each  spinning  a  certain  weight  of 
wool.  The  farmer  used  to  be  very  exacting,  and  wanted 
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them  to  rise  earlier  in  the  mornings  than  they  liked, 
and  when  he  had  induced  them  to  get  up  at  a  certain 
hour  he  began  to  try  and  get  it  still  earlier,  till  at  last 
he  got  up  in  the  gloaming  of  the  morning,  and  went  to 
the  door,  and  held  an  imaginary  conversation  with  a 
young  man,  who,  having  been  up  in  proper  time,  was 
now  supposed  to  be  returning  from  his  work.  "  Oh,  is 
that  you,  Geordie  ?  "  said  he,  and  the  man  was  sup- 
posed to  answer,  "  Yes."  "  Ah,  you'll  have  been  at  the 
far  awa'  fields  this  morning.  You're  a  real  wyse-like 
[sensible]  man,  but  ye  needna'  be  coming  here  to  seek 
a  wife,  for  our  lasses  never  get  up  in  the  morning." 

About  the  end  of  my  first  year  at  school  at  St. 
Andrews  the  railway  was  opened,  connecting  St.  Andrews 
with  the  other  railway  I  have  referred  to  in  the  "Pizened 
Puddings  "  affair.  When  I  first  remember  the  "  King- 
dom of  Fife,"  as  it  is  often  called,  there  was  no  railway 
there  at  all,  and  we  used  to  meet  the  coach  for  Edin- 
burgh near  the  New  Inn,  a  large  posting  establishment. 
Thence  we  drove  to  Pettycur,  which  is  derived  from 
petite  ecurie,  and  is  the  same  word  as  Pettycury  at  Cam- 
bridge. We  there  got  into  a  boat  to  cross  to  Edinburgh. 
Originally,  1  suppose,  it  had  been  a  sailing  boat,  but  it 
was  always  a  steamer  in  my  time.  It  could  not  always, 
however,  get  in  to  the  little  pier,  and  had  to  be  reached 
by  rowing  boats,  to  one  of  which  I  remember  well  being 
carried  out  on  a  man's  back.  When  the  railway  first 
started,  some  old-fashioned  people  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  drive  to  the  water  side  still  went  in  their 
carriage,  which  they  had  strapped  on  a  railway  carriage, 
and  in  which  they  sat.  When  they  came  to  the  ferry 
the  carriage  was  unbound,  and  wheeled  on  to  the  ferry 
boat,  where  it  was  again  made  fast,  and  I  remember 
seeing  an  old  gentleman  and  his  wife  sitting  inside 
their  carriage  while  we  were  crossing,  and  the  boat 
tossing  a  good  deal.  At  that  time  there  was  a  fourth 
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class  by  the  railway.  It  consisted  simply  of  an  ordinary 
open  empty  truck,  and  you  either  stood  in  it,  or  brought 
your  own  trunk  and  sat  upon  it.  When  we  crossed  by 
the  ferry  boat  it  used  to  be  an  object  of  interest  to  look 
into  a  hole  in  the  boat  and  see  the  engines  working.  I 
used  to  be  held  over  the  hole  in  somebody's  arms,  and 
look  down  horror-struck  at  the  revolving  axles  and 
cranks.  It  was  the  first  time,  and  the  only  opportunity, 
of  my  seeing  an  engine. 

I  suppose  it  was  this  sight  that  helped,  amongst 
other  things,  to  give  rise  to  a  dream  which  I  had,  and 
which  made  an  immense  impression  on  me.  I  think 
another  cause  of  the  dream  must  have  been  some  dis- 
torted embodiment  of  Calvinistic  theology,  and  of  the 
text  "  The  Lord  shall  laugh  at  him ;  for  He  seeth  that 
his  day  is  coming,"  a  sentiment  the  literal  interpre- 
tation of  which  always  greatly  horrified  me.  It  was 
about  a  couple  of  years  before  I  went  to  St.  Andrews, 
and  it  was  as  follows.  Before  I  describe  it,  however,  I 
must  refer  to  my  description  of  the  mutch  which 
Johanne  wore,  and  which  appeared  in  an  exaggerated 
form  on  the  head  of  an  old  dame  painted  upon  the 
round  top  of  a  box  of  picture  letters  which  I  had,  who 
was  depicted  as  instructing  a  trembling  child  in  its 
alphabet.  It  was  from  this  box  that  I  learned  my  letters. 
They  were  on  round  pieces  of  pasteboard,  with  a  picture 
for  each  letter.  I  remember  the  last  sentence  was  "  Z  is 
a  zebra,  the  end  of  the  whole,"  and  a  zebra  was  looking 
out  over  a  tombstone.  When  you  read  the  letters  they 
went  in  a  sort  of  verse.  With  these  preliminaries  I  may 
now  tell  my  dream.  I  thought  it  was  the  Judgment- 
day,  and  the  Judgment  was  held  in  our  dining-room. 
Three  persons,  1  presume  the  Trinity,  sat  upon  our 
sideboard.  The  sideboard  had  three  panels  on  the 
back,  and  they  sat  one  opposite  each.  The  middle  one, 
who  sat  highest,  wore  a  cap  such  as  I  have  described. 
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Everybody  was  judged,  and  they  were  all,  without  ex- 
ception, to  go  to  Heaven,  till,  last  of  all,  I  came,  and  I 
was  judged  to  go  to  Hell.  I  was  terror-stricken.  I  can 
feel  my  terror  to  this  day.  Then  the  Deity  in  the  centre 
said,  "  Well,  Jamie,  I'll  give  you  a  chance.  If  you  can 
catch  this  pea  you'll  go  to  Heaven."  With  that  he 
picked  up  a  piece  of  bread  (a  loaf  of  bread  always  stood 
upon  our  sideboard),  and,  rolling  it  up  in  his  hands 
into  a  bread  pill,  threw  it  on  the  floor.  I  remember 
being  inclined  to  cry  out  that  it  wasn't  a  pea,  but 
thought  it  better  to  say  nothing.  However,  I  had  poor 
hopes  of  success,  seeing  the  proceedings  had  begun 
with  what  seemed  to  me  so  obvious  a  falsehood.  The 
room  was  crowded  with  people,  and  they  were  all  look- 
ing on.  The  pea  tumbled  upon  the  floor,  and  I  dashed 
down  at  it.  As  I  put  my  hand  upon  it  it  rose  up  be- 
tween my  fingers,  and,  describing  a  parabola  through 
the  air,  fell  again  upon  the  carpet.  This  continued  for 
many  times.  All  the  people  were  smiling.  At  last  I 
saw  it  was  vain  to  contend  against  omnipotence,  and  I 
gave  it  up  in  despair,  whereat  the  Deity  laughed.  The 
dream  closed  by  one  of  the  company,  who  turned  out 
to  be  one  of  my  aunts,  whom  I  generally  associated 
(unfairly  I  now  think)  with  the  correction  of  my  faults, 
saying,  "  Come,  and  I'll  show  you  where  you  are  going." 
We  had  a  box  of  drawing  instruments,  covered  with 
shark  skin,  or  shagreen  as  it  was  called.  This  my  aunt 
opened.  Its  jaws  enlarged  to  a  terrible  size,  and  I 
saw  the  cranks  and  axles  of  the  ferry  steam-boat  turn- 
ing and  twisting  inside.  At  this  point  I  awoke,  but  few 
things  have  ever  impressed  me  more  than  this  dream, 
or  remained  more  acutely  in  my  memory.  For  long 
the  figure  in  the  middle  of  the  sideboard  with  the  cap 
on  its  head  laughing  at  my  discomfiture  haunted  me, 
and  the  more  so  as  I  was  indignantly  aware  that  He 
had  Himself  created  the  discomfiture  He  laughed  at. 
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Besides  the  opening  of  the  railway  another  event 
made  a  great  impression  on  me.  It  was  the  funeral  of 
Principal  Haldane.  He  was  Principal  of  St.  Mary's 
College  and  Primarius  Professor  of  Divinity.  He  was 
also  Chairman  of  the  Madras  College  Trustees,  and  a 
great  man  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  we  scholars 
of  the  school  were  all  marshalled  to  walk  in  the  pro- 
cession. He  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  burial-ground 
at  St.  Andrews. 

It  was  soon  after  the  railway  had  started,  but  it  was 
in  my  second  year  because  I  was  then  in  the  Latin  class- 
room, that  I  was  going  home  one  day  by  an  afternoon 
train,  and  I  had  arranged  with  my  grandmother  that  I 
would  take  my  bag  with  me,  deposit  it  at  the  shop  of 
Mrs.  Scott  (who  sold  sweetmeats  opposite  the  Madras), 
and  go  straight  from  there  to  the  station  without  re- 
turning home.  It  was  in  the  autumn,  at  a  time  of  year 
when  those  who  wished  to  think  it  summer  and  those 
who  wished  to  think  it  winter  might  each  to  some 
extent  justify  their  fancy.  Now  in  those  days  in  sum- 
mer I  wore  little  white  cotton  socks.  They  came  a  very 
short  way  up  my  leg,  and  they  had  a  wonderful  knack 
of  somehow  disappearing  into  my  shoes,  leaving  still 
more  of  my  legs  bare.  But  in  winter  I  wore  knitted 
woollen  stockings,  which  came  over  my  knees,  and 
were  buttoned  by  some  curious  sort  of  contrivance  to 
my  drawers.  I  detested  the  change  from  the  cotton 
socks  to  the  woollen  ones,  but,  the  evening  before,  my 
grandmother  had  urged  upon  me  the  necessity,  in  view 
of  the  journey,  of  putting  on  the  woollen  ones  next 
morning.  Either  she  did  not  have  breakfast  with  me, 
or  I  managed  to  conceal  my  legs,  or  she  hadn't  thought 
of  it,  but,  however  it  was,  I  escaped  to  the  school  clad 
in  the  little  white  cotton  ones,  with  the  others  safely 
ensconced  in  the  bag  which  I  left  at  Mrs.  Scott's.  I  was 
sitting  in  the  school  with  about  thirty  other  boys.  We 
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were  having  our  Latin  lesson.  I  had  almost  forgotten 
my  deceit  when  there  came  on  the  door  a  loud  and 
authoritative  rap.  The  whole  class  looked  round,  and 
the  master  opened  the  door.  "Is  James  Stuart  here ? " 
said  a  voice,  which  I  at  once  recognized  as  my  grand- 
mother's, and  my  heart  sank  into  my  boots.  "  Yes," 
said  he.  "Then  send  him  here."  Amidst  a  silent  and 
watching  class  I  walked  to  the  door,  partly  within  which 
my  grandmother  now  stood.  Looking  at  my  legs  she 
said,  and  I  think  the  whole  class  must  have  heard  it, 
"  James,  where  are  your  long  brown  stockings  ? " 
"  They're  in  my  bag  at  Mrs.  Scott's,  grandmamma," 
said  I.  "Then  come  at  once,"  she  said,  "and  put  them 
on."  We  went;  she  hurried  me  to  Mrs.  Scott's;  the 
bag  was  opened ;  I  laboriously  buttoned  on  the  stock- 
ings, and,  thus  clad,  returned  to  the  class-room,  where 
I  slunk  silently  to  the  back  of  the  class,  burning  with 
shame. 

I  do  not  know  whether  my  grandmother  knitted  these 
particular  stockings  herself,  but  she  was  rather  given  to 
knitting,  so  much  so  that  at  one  time  she  went  so  far  as 
to  teach  me  to  knit,  or  rather  endeavoured  to  do  so. 
She  cast  a  stocking  on  the  "  wires  "  (to  use  the  Scottish 
phraseology),  and  1  proceeded  to  continue  the  knitting. 
By  degrees,  however,  the  stocking  seemed  to  swell  and 
swell  in  diameter,  and  the  number  of  stitches  in  it  con- 
tinued to  increase  at  each  round  of  the  wires,  till,  after 
many  laborious  days  of  knitting,  they  became  so  crowded 
with  stitches  that  they  would  hold  no  more,  and  the 
worsted  actually  dropped  off  the  ends.  It  was  absolutely 
unintelligible  to  me  how  this  had  occurred,  though  it 
was  obviously  wrong,  until  I  was  shown  that  I  had 
been  constantly  splitting  up  the  wool  and  making  two 
stitches  out  of  one.  Anyhow  my  knitting  never  pro- 
gressed further. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  inexpressibly  I  longed  for 
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those  visits  home  just  referred  to.  Indulgent  as  my 
grandmother  was  to  me,  I  still  was  intensely  miserable 
when  I  was  long  away  from  my  mother.  I  solaced  my- 
self, no  doubt,  between  times  by  the  secret  intercourse 
with  the  genii  and  afrites  which  I  have  described,  and 
also,  as  I  have  said,  I  soon  began  to  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  bargain  by  sedulously  endeavouring  to  get  to  the 
top  of  my  class.  About  this  time,  too,  I  comforted  my- 
self also  by  writing  poems,  which  I  sent  home,  first  show- 
ing them  to  my  grandmother  except  when  they  were  of 
a  somewhat  tender  description,  when  I  felt  that  she 
would  criticize  them  somewhat  severely,  so  these  I  kept 
only  for  my  mother's  eye.  I've  two  little  clasped  books 
containing  them.  One  of  them,  now  I  think  of  it,  must 
have  been  a  gross  plagiarism  of  Pope's  "  Universal 
Prayer."  However,  it  shows  the  condition  of  my  re- 
ligious sentiments.  It  began  in  this  wise : 

It  matters  not  who  worships  God, 

Nor  how,  nor  when,  nor  where, 
Nor  falling  prostrate  on  the  ground, 

Nor  kneeling  long  in  prayer. 

I  also  wrote  some  acrostics,  all  of  which  I  have  for- 
gotten except  one.  The  lines  of  that  began  with  the 
letters  of  "  Great  is  Jehovah,"  and  the  first  verse  was 
as  follows : 

Gracious  Lord,  to  Thee  we  come, 
Ruler  of  the  Heavens  high, 
Even  to  Thee,  like  racers  run, 
And,  like  Titans,  scale  the  sky. 

The  allusion  to  the  fight  between  Jupiter  and  the 
Titans,  who  piled  Pelion  upon  Ossa  in  the  attack,  shows 
that  at  that  time  I  had  made  some  advance  in  mytho- 
logical lore.  It  was  not  at  the  school  that  I  learned  it  at 
all,  but  from  my  grandmother,  and  we  were  constantly 
referring  to  Lempriere's  Classical  Dictionary,  in  which 
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the  baser  parts  of  the  amours  of  the  gods  made  no 
impression  upon  me. 

It  was  not  unnatural  that  I  was  rather  given  to  writing 
verses  at  this  time,  seeing  the  poetical  tastes  of  both  my 
mother  and  grandmother.  When  I  returned  home  finally 
from  school,  and  got  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  translate  a 
little  Greek,  the  first  book  we  used  was  the  Odes  of 
Anacreon,  which  I  turned  into  verse,  and  also  I  tried 
my  hand  at  a  good  many  of  Horace's  Odes.  But  here 
I  somewhat  anticipate. 

Returning  to  my  first  year  at  St.  Andrews,  I  remem- 
ber, by  the  way,  one  other  poem  that  I  wrote.  It  was  the 
"  Song  of  Miriam."  It  began  in  this  wise  : 

Oh,  sound  ye  aloud ! 

Strike  the  timbrel  of  Israel! 

The  timbrel  of  Israel  sound  over  the  sea. 

Oh,  sound  ye  aloud  ! 

Strike  the  timbrel  of  Israel! 

The  timbrel  of  Israel  strike  answering  to  me. 

I  mention  this  poem  in  particular  to  show  that  I  had 
no  prejudice  against  the  Scripture,  but  I  find  it  neces- 
sary to  make  this  remark  as  my  first  prose  composition 
— I  was  about  ten  then — was  directed  to  maintain  the 
thesis  that  all  religions  were  essentially  the  same.  The 
only  sentence  1,  for  the  moment,  remember  was,  "  and 
cunning  legislators  have  forged  upon  His  name  " — a 
palpable  hit  against  Moses.  The  style  was  moulded 
after  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  of  whose  writings  my  grand- 
mother and  I  were  very  much  enamoured.  We  read  his 
"  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  and  also  "  Rasselas,"  besides  a 
good  deal  of  "The  Rambler."  Also  we  used  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  a  copy,  by  the  way,  of  the  first  edition  in 
folio,  the  quotations  in  which  were  a  delight  to  me.  As 
a  poet,  too,  we  read  Johnson's  "  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes."  My  grandmother  was  particularly  fond  of 
repeating  the  lines  deprecatory  of  trade,  written  by  Dr. 
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Johnson  for  the  end  of  Goldsmith's  poem,  "  The  De- 
serted Village  " : 

That  trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decay, 
As  ocean  sweeps  the  laboured  mole  away. 

My  grandmother  had  a  great  abhorrence  of  every- 
thing conne&ed  with  trade,  which  was  curious,  as  she 
came  of  a  family  which  was  entirely  involved  in  it. 
Here,  too,  she  was  like  Madame  Roland. 

When  my  mother  came  to  us  I  read  Moore's  "  Lalla 
Rookh,"  but  my  grandmother  thought  it  twaddle. 
Goldsmith's  "  Deserted  Village  "  and  "  Traveller  "  were 
a  meeting  ground  for  the  two.  I  remember  that  I  made 
several  translations,  or  rather  adaptations,  of  Uhland, 
who  was  a  great  favourite  of  my  grandmother's.  She 
was  an  excellent  German  scholar  among  her  many  other 
attainments,  and  she  repeated  the  poems  to  me,  and 
translated  them,  and  I,  sometimes  secretly  and  some- 
times confessedly,  versified  them  again.  One  was : 

By  the  brook  a  boy  was  sitting 

Weaving  flow'rets  in  a  crown, 
And  he  saw  the  dancing  river 

Whirling  them  in  eddies  down. 
So  my  days  are  quickly  fleeting, 

As  the  river  flitted  by, 
And  my  youth  is  fading  sadly 

As  the  flow'rets  fade  and  die. 

Another  was : 

Ask  me  not  why  I  am  sad, 
In  the  spring  time  of  my  years, 
And  when  all  the  world  is  glad 
I  alone  am  found  in  tears. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  my  grandmother's  mind  had 
a  gloomy  turn,  in  which  she  differed  widely  from  my 
mother.  Her  features  were  Roman.  She  had  in  her 
youth  been  exceedingly  good-looking,  and  she  was  very 
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fine-looking,  as  well  as  striking-looking,  in  her  age. 
She  had  a  very  broad  and  finely  shaped  brow,  and  keen 
and  sparkling  eyes.  My  sister  has  an  oil-painting  of 
her,  with  dark  hair  curling  close  round  her  brows,  which 
is  here  reproduced.  It  was  painted  by  William  Ross, 
when  she  was  twenty-three,  as  a  study  for  a  picture  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey  with  Roger  Ascham.  She  once  said 
to  my  mother,  as  a  reproach  I  understand,  "  Catharine, 
your  features  are  incapable  of  expressing  melancholy." 
My  mother,  whatever  her  features  may  have  been,  was 
by  no  means  without  her  fair  share  of  sorrow.  She  was 
apt  to  regret  what  she  had  done,  whatever  that  might 
be,  and  sometimes  we  used  to  say,  "  Mamma"  (for  that 
word  was  used  much  more  then  than  it  is  now),  "  if  you 
don't  take  care  you'll  be  like  daft  Meg  Crichton." 
This  was  a  daft  woman  who  lived  in  the  village.  She 
seldom  came  out,  but  she  used  to  walk  up  and  down 
the  room  of  her  house,  wringing  her  hands,  and  crying 
over  and  over  again,  "  Oh,  that  I  hadna'  done  yon." 
What  it  was  the  poor  creature  had  done  nobody  ever 
knew,  and  I  don't  think  she  knew  herself,  but  it  used 
to  be  a  fearful  thing  to  hear  her — such  unmitigated  woe 
— and  I  used  to  run  past  her  door.  Osmund  Airy, 
who  has  been  one  of  my  most  intimate  friends,  used  to 
be  constantly  dreading  the  future,  and  I  remember  say- 
ing that  my  mother  and  he — the  one  lamenting  the  past 
and  the  other  dreading  the  future — made  a  complete 
misery  between  them,  which  greatly  tickled  my  mother's 
fancy,  for  she  had  this  great  peculiarity,  that  she  could  see 
the  humorous  side  of  herself,  and  she  could  even  see  the 
humorousness  of  her  misfortunes.  It  was  said  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  some  others  of  his  time,  that  "  even 
the  scaffold  echoed  with  their  jest,"  and  my  mother 
might  have  been  included.  I  never  heard  my  grand- 
mother express  any  regret.  I  think  that  when  a  thing 
didn't  please  her  she  more  or  less  ignored  it.  She  was  a 
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thorough  stoic  in  her  philosophy.  Whether  it  was  the 
double  example  or  not  I  can  hardly  say,  but  it  has 
always  appeared  to  me  absolutely  useless  to  regret,  and 
the  only  use  that  can  be  made  of  any  criticism  of  our 
past  conduct  is  to  avoid  its  repetition,  if  it  be  injurious. 
Two  of  my  brothers,  Joseph  and  Charles,  once  set  fire  to 
a  bed  in  the  nursery.  After  it  had  been  put  out  they 
were  brought  into  my  mother's  presence.  Before  she 
had  time  to  speak,  Joseph  said,  "  Do  not  say  anything, 
mamma ;  we  never  do  the  same  bad  thing  twice." 

When  I  didn't  go  to  see  my  mother  she  came  to  see 
me,  and  one  or  the  other  generally  happened  before 
many  months  had  elapsed.  These  were  glorious  times. 
My  mother  dispelled  the  gloom  which  tended  to  settle 
upon  my  grandmother  and  me,  and  she  and  I  took 
walks  together.  In  one  of  these  walks  we  went  down  to 
the  harbour.  Stone  steps  led  from  it  down  the  side  of 
the  wall  into  the  water,  and  beside  these  steps  huge  fisher- 
men, too  lazy  I  suppose  to  go  out,  or  else  wind-bound, 
fished  for  small  fish.  They  seldom  seemed  to  catch  any- 
thing, but  on  this  occasion  one  particularly  burly  man 
caught  a  very  little  fish.  My  mother  and  I  were  stand- 
ing by,  and  about  half  a  dozen  men  and  boys,  also  a 
little  girl  about  five  years  old.  The  big  man  took  the 
little  fish  off"  the  hook,  and  it  jumped  out  of  his  hands, 
and  hit  upon  the  top  of  the  steps.  It  flopped  and  wrig- 
gled with  its  tail,  and  at  each  flop  got  down  another  step, 
and  was  in  imminent  risk  of  getting  once  more  into  the 
water.  The  whole  half  dozen  men  and  boys  jumped 
down  the  steps  after  it.  The  big  man  became  violently 
excited.  He  jumped  from  step  to  step  with  the  elasticity 
of  a  fawn,  and  always  as  his  big  and  numbed  hands 
descended  on  the  fish  it  escaped  with  a  flop  from  his 
fingers,  like  the  pea  in  my  dream.  "  Haud  [hold]  it, 
haud  it !  "  he  exclaimed  in  stentorian  tones.  My  mother 
and  I  stood  in  astonishment  at  the  scene — one  of  such 
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activity  succeeding  such  calm.  "Who  is  that  man?" 
said  my  mother  to  me.  The  little  girl  looked  wonder- 
ingly  at  us.  "  It 's  my  Uncle  Jack.  Do  ye  no  ken  him  ?  " 

In  another  of  our  walks,  when  we  were  going  along 
Market  Street,  I  had  an  occasion  of  learning  how  in- 
significant I  was.  In  Market  Street  there  are  a  number 
of  entries,  leading  into  houses  beyond,  and  a  boy  wheel- 
ing a  barrow  from  the  street  into  one  of  those  entries 
was  taking  it  with  extraordinary  leisure  across  the  pave- 
ment. As  he  thus  stopped  my  mother  and  me  I  essayed 
to  hasten  him.  "  Get  out  of  the  way,"  said  I,  "  and  be 
quick."  The  boy  set  down  the  barrow,  sat  down  on 
the  handle  of  it,  folded  his  arms,  and  said,  "  I'll  tak'  my 
time." 

One  day  my  grandmother  had  a  call  from  some  one 
well  known  to  my  mother  who  had  just  married  a  small 
farmer,  and  was  on  her  wedding  trip.  It  was  just  on 
the  cards  that  my  grandmother  would  have  resented 
her  call  as  that  of  a  "low  and  illiterate  person,"  whose 
presumption  she  might  have  severely  rebuked,  sending 
the  bride  away  in  tears.  But  it  was  never  quite  possible 
to  tell  with  success  what  my  grandmother  might  do, 
and  in  the  present  case,  for  some  wholly  incomprehen- 
sible reason,  she  treated  the  farmer  and  his  wife  as  if 
they  had  been  a  duke  and  duchess.  The  blinds  of  the 
drawing-room  were  drawn  up— a  sacred  room  which  I 
was  scarcely  ever  allowed  to  enter,  and  whose  ornaments 
I  regarded  with  a  sort  of  reverential  awe.  Among  them, 
by  the  way,  was  a  china  jug  once  the  property  of  Mrs. 
Shelley,  which  my  sister  has  now.  There  was  also  a 
letter-weight,  with  a  large  glass  globe  on  the  top  of  it, 
hollow,  and  inside  it  a  figure  of  an  old  hermit  stand- 
ing outside  his  cell.  The  globe  contained  some  trans- 
parent liquid,  and  when  you  turned  it  upside  down  and 
then  set  it  down  again  it  was  filled  with  a  snow-storm, 
and  the  flakes  fell  for  about  five  minutes.  I  stood  in 
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terror  of  this  apparatus,  for  my  grandmother  had  warned 
me  that  the  liquid  was  naphtha,  and  if  it  were  to  be  let 
fall  upon  the  floor  it  would  cause  a  terrible  explosion, 
which  would  blow  the  whole  house  to  atoms.  Tea  was 
served  in  the  drawing-room,  and  my  grandmother's  best 
china  and  finest  silver  teapot  were  used,  and  the  bride- 
groom commemorated  the  occasion  by  eating  a  whole 
dishful  of  twenty-four  cookies.  I  expressed  astonishment 
to  my  grandmother  when  he  had  gone  away,  but  she  said 
[  needn't  disturb  myself,  as  he  was  a  man  who  knew 
no  better. 

Two  other  scenes,  of  no  importance  in  themselves, 
impressed  themselves  remarkably  upon  my  memory. 

A  man  came  to  our  house  offering  to  mend  umbrellas. 
He  was  one  of  those  travelling  tinkers  who  still  fre- 
quented the  country  and  small  towns  of  Scotland,  doing 
odd  jobs,  and  picking  up  a  living  from  house  to  house. 
My  grandmother  gave  him  an  umbrella  to  mend,  and 
some  little  time  afterwards  the  umbrella  was  brought 
back,  and  the  charge  was  $d.  My  grandmother  sent 
out  word  by  the  servant  that  she  hadn't  got  change  at 
the  moment,  and  if  he  would  call  a  little  later  she  would 
pay  him.  We  heard  a  sharp  altercation  in  the  hall,  and 
the  door  of  our  room  was  opened,  and  there  entered  a 
man  dressed  all  in  black,  with  a  red  face,  several  um- 
brellas under  his  arm,  and  apparently  in  great  excite- 
ment. He  said,  "  Change  must  be  had,  mem,  and  that 
quickly,  for  my  wife  and  family  are  waiting  outside." 
My  grandmother  paid  him  a  sixpence,  and  he  gave  her 
the  penny  back.  When  he  had  gone,  my  grandmother 
descanted  in  her  characteristic  language  on  what  she 
called  "  the  gross  impertinence  of  the  lower  orders." 

There  was  a  little  tailor,  an  extremely  diminutive 
man,  who  was  either  mending  or  making  a  jacket  for 
me.  Many  attempts  were  made  to  get  this  jacket  back, 
and  my  grandmother,  fearing  it  was  pawned,  called  with 
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me  at  the  tailor's  apartments.  When  we  went  in  he 
stated  that  the  reason  of  the  delay  had  been  the  elopement 
of  his  wife,  and,  instead  of  answering  our  questions  as 
to  when  the  jacket  would  be  ready,  he  beseechingly 
enquired  of  us  if  we  knew  where  she  was.  He  kept 
continually  walking  up  and  down  the  room  saying, 
"  Where  can  she  have  gone  ? "  and  as  he  kept  repeating 
this  he  kept  peering  about,  as  if  she  might  be  under 
the  bed,  or  in  some  concealed  corner,  and  not  only  that 
but  he  asked  "Where  can  she  be?"  and  opened  one 
cupboard  after  another,  and  then  "  Where  can  she  be  ?  " 
and  opened  drawer  after  drawer  in  a  chest  of  drawers 
that  he  had,  and  he  even  opened  the  three  little  drawers 
in  a  looking-glass,  peering  into  them  to  the  very  back, 
and  again  repeating  "Where  can  she  be?"  I've  often 
thought  over  the  scene  since  then,  and  the  conclusion  I 
have  come  to,  with  the  wider  experience  I  have  since 
acquired,  is  that  he  was  suffering  from  delirium  tremens, 
and  that  his  wife  had  left  him  in  consequence.  I  do  not 
remember  anything  of  what  became  of  the  jacket. 

It  was  during  one  of  my  mother's  visits  to  St.  An- 
drews that  we  stumbled  unexpectedly  on  Macaulay's 
"  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome."  I  don't  think  my  grand- 
mother would  have  tolerated  any  of  them.  My  grand- 
mother thought  but  little  of  Tennyson,  and  as  to 
Wordsworth,  the  view  she  took  of  him  was  precisely 
that  which  Byron  had  expressed.  I  don't  think  my 
mother  cared  much  about  Wordsworth  either.  But  she 
and  I  indulged  at  times  in  some  literature  lighter  than 
my  grandmother  would  have  approved  of,  and  our 
sentiments  were  expressed  by  Longfellow,  who  wished 
occasionally  to  be  read  to 

Not  from  the  grand  old  Masters, 

Not  from  the  bards  sublime, 
Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 

Through  the  corridors  of  time. 
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So,  when  we  had  finished  everything  that  we  could 
find  congenial  from  my  grandmother's  bookshelves, 
we  found  still  one  volume  which  we  had  rather  shied 
at,  partly,  I  think,  from  its  uncongenial-looking  binding. 
When  we  took  it  down  it  was  Macaulay's  "  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome,"  and  we  read  Virginia,  which  my 
mother  said  was  the  only  good  one.  When  we  had 
finished  it  she  went  out,  and  I,  to  occupy  myself  and 
perhaps  to  see  what  she  thought  wasn't  good,  turned 
over  some  of  the  other  pages.  I  began  listlessly,  but 
soon  my  attention  became  riveted,  and  I  don't  think  I 
ever  stumbled  upon  a  more  glorious  and  unexpected 
find.  When  my  mother  returned  I  immediately  read 
to  her  one  of  them,  and  before  long  we  were  both  ex- 
periencing the  same  delight.  My  mother  was  never 
able  to  account  for  her  previous  erroneous  criticism.  It 
is  the  only  case  in  which  I  ever  found  her  poetical 
taste  at  fault,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  she  had 
simply  never  read  them,  for  they  were  published  too 
late  for  her  to  have  read  them  in  William  Godwin's 
library. 

When  my  mother  left  it  was  generally  a  time  of  great 
despondency  for  me,  and  my  grandmother  did  exactly 
what  I  am  doing  now,  like  the  famous  Captain  Reece  of 
the  "  Bab  Ballads,"  who  "  told,  to  make  the  time  pass 
by,  droll  legends  of  his  infancy." 

There  was  one  Tom  Scobb  who  came  in  very  useful. 
He  was  the  son  of  some  Pitkeathly  cottager,  who  was 
determined  not  to  be  washed  and  put  to  bed,  and  who 
was  hunted  by  the  whole  village  for  about  an  hour  before 
each  sundown,  and  sometimes  finally  caught,  and  some- 
times went  scot  free. 

My  grandmother's  father  and  mother  were  married 
when  the  one  was  seventeen  and  the  other  was  sixteen, 
and  a  wedding  in  those  days  was  a  great  affair.  There 
was  a  legend  that  forty  dozen  of  port  wine  were  drunk 
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at  this  one.  He  was  William  Thomas  Baxter  and  his 
wife  was  Isabelle  Doig,  whose  father  was  Robert  Doig. 
The  latter  lived  in  the  Buckle-maker  Wynd  in  Dundee, 
the  houses  in  which  belonged  to  him,  and  he  was  at  one 
time  Deacon  of  the  Nine  Trades,  which  answered  in 
those  days  to  what  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  now  would  be.  I  do  not  know  what  the  nine 
trades  were,  but  I  remember  that  buckle  makers,  bonnet 
makers  (that  is,  the  makers  of  men's  caps),  weavers,  and 
above  all  glove  makers  were  four  of  them — for  there 
was  a  saying  which  my  grandmother  used  to  quote : 

Perth  for  a  shoe, 

Dundee  for  a  gloe  [glove] 

And  Edinbro'  for  a  good  bottle  of  ale. 

The  three  lines  serve  to  show  how  greatly  the  cir- 
cumstances of  these  towns  have  changed.  That  Perth 
had  been  famous  for  shoes  is  corroborated  by  a  song  of 
my  childhood : 

There  was  a  wedding  in  Dunbar, 
Souters  [shoe-makers]  they  cam'  frae  afar, 
Souters  cam'  from  all  the  earth, 
Souters  cam'  from  out  o'  Perth, 

showing  evidently  the  cobbling  pre-eminence  of  Perth. 

Old  Mr.  Doig  had  a  son  who  was  the  parish  minister 
of  Aberdeen,  and  as  the  former  died  a  man  of  consider- 
able wealth  he  left  a  fair  competency  both  to  this  son 
and  to  my  great-grandmother,  as  well  as  to  another 
daughter,  Mrs.  Fleming,  whose  son,  Tom  Fleming, 
went  to  sea  and  was  drowned,  and  I  think  must  have 
been  an  early  sweetheart  of  my  grandmother's  from  the 
way  she  spoke  of  him. 

Dr.  Doig,  the  minister  of  Aberdeen,  died  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  my  grandmother  saw  him  in 
apparition  at  the  time  of  his  death.  She  was  in  London, 
and  had  been  ill.  Tibbie  Reoch,  who  had  been  in  at- 
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tendance  on  her,  had  gone  to  lie  down  on  the  drawing- 
room  sofa.  My  grandmother  saw,  or  thought  she  saw, 
her  door  open,  and  her  uncle,  Dr.  Doig,  enter.  He  was 
dressed  in  his  clergyman's  bands,  and  the  loose-sleeved 
Geneva  gown  which  Scottish  clergymen  then  generally 
wore.  He  took  up  the  candle,  signed  to  her  to  follow 
him,  and  walked  downstairs.  She,  feeling  as  yet  no 
alarm,  speedily  followed  him.  He  went  into  the  drawing- 
room  and  disappeared.  She  fell  in  a  faint,  and  was 
carried  upstairs  by  Tibbie.  My  grandmother  has  fre- 
quently related  this  story  to  me,  but  she  never  knew 
what  became  of  the  candle.  My  belief  was  that  it  had 
blown  out  in  her  room  concomitantly  with  her  imagin- 
ing the  apparition.  However,  a  week  or  so  after — news 
travelled  slowly  in  those  days — she  received  news  of  the 
death  of  her  uncle,  which,  as  I  have  said,  took  place 
under  somewhat  peculiar  circumstances.  He  had  been 
attending  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  in  which  he  was  a  prominent  figure. 
He  rode  on  horseback  from  Aberdeen  to  Edinburgh 
and  back,  and  on  one  of  the  earlier  days  of  his  return 
journey,  as  he  was  passing  through  a  village,  a  boy  threw  a 
sharp  stone,  which  hit  him  on  the  point  of  the  boot,  and 
cut  his  toe.  Before  reaching  Aberdeen  he  suffered  great 
pain,  and  he  died  of  gangrene  of  the  foot.  Some  time 
previous  to  this  my  grand-uncle  Robert  Baxter  went  to 
Aberdeen  to  visit  him.  On  getting  off  the  coach  he 
asked  a  man  "Where  does  Dr.  Doig  live  ?"  The  man 
said,  "  Come  with  me,  and  I'll  show  you,"  and,  when 
he  had  taken  him  to  the  house,  he  said  "  Now,  laddie, 
the  next  time  you  come  to  Aberdeen  dinna  speer  [ask] 
for  Dr.  Doig,  but  just  say,  '  Whaur  does  ain  of  God's 
gouks  [fools]  'bide?"  1  suppose  the  man  had  either 
been  a  Voltairist,  for  these  were  the  times  of  the  French 
Revolution,  or  perhaps  he  was  a  dissenter.  All  I  know 
is  that  Dr.  Doig's  son,  who  was  minister  of  Torryburn, 
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and  who  occasionally  came  to  visit  my  grandmother, 
was  a  very  pleasant  gentleman. 

My  grandmother  saw  a  similar  apparition  of  a  friend 
at  the  point  of  death.  She  was  walking  one  day  with 
her  father,  somewhere  near  the  Tay.  She  and  her  father 
took  long  walks  together.  She  was  somewhat  separated 
from  him,  and  she  saw  a  Dr.  Todd,  of  Errol,  drive  up 
in  a  dog-cart,  and  pass  her  without  speaking.  Dr.  Todd 
was  in  the  habit  of  attending  her  father's  family  medic- 
ally. When  she  overtook  her  father  she  said,  "  I  was 
surprised  to  see  Dr.  Todd  of  Errol  out  driving,  and  he 
never  stopped  to  speak."  "Dr.  Todd  of  Errol?"  said 
her  father, "  He 's  ill  in  bed.  Where  did  you  see  him  ?  " 
"  He  passed  this  moment  in  a  dog-cart,"  said  my  grand- 
mother. "  You  must  have  been  dreaming,"  said  her 
father,  "  for  no  dog-cart  has  passed  this  way."  Dr.  Todd 
died  that  day.  My  grandmother  had  a  strong  presenti- 
ment of  Mrs.  Shelley's  death,  and  was  very  anxious 
for  some  days  for  the  arrival  of  a  letter  from  her.  When 
a  letter  came  it  was  one  announcing  her  death. 

Though  these  presentiments  were  absent  in  the  case 
of  my  mother,  the  following  occurred  of  somewhat  the 
same  kind.  I  was  at  Balgonie  at  the  time  the  Tay 
Bridge  was  blown  over.  It  will  be  remembered  there 
was  a  terrible  wind,  and  the  late  train  on  the  last  Sunday 
night  of  the  year  1 879,  travelling  from  Fife  to  Dundee, 
was,  with  a  large  portion  of  the  bridge,  blown  over  into 
the  Tay,  and  no  person  escaped  from  the  accident  to  tell 
what  had  happened.  It  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  violent  winds  that  ever  raged  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. Our  house  was  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
scene  of  the  accident,  and  the  howling  of  the  wind  in 
the  roof  and  windows,  and  among  the  passages,  was 
greater  than  anything  that  any  of  us  had  ever  ex- 
perienced. My  mother  became  very  nervous — a  very 
unusual  thing  with  her — and  getting  up  from  the  supper 
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table  sat  down  in  an  arm-chair  beside  the  fire,  and 
several  times  repeated  "  It  is  terrible !  "  in  such  a  way 
as  rather  to  alarm  me  and  the  rest  of  us,  especially 
because  of  her  unusual  agitation.  She  said,  "  It  seems 
like  the  shrieks  of  dying  people,  and  I  cannot  get  them 
out  of  my  head."  Next  morning  when  the  post  came 
we  received  the  newspaper  from  Edinburgh,  but  not 
that  from  Dundee,  which  caused  some  speculation,  and 
soon  we  learned  by  a  messenger  from  Markinch  that 
there  was  no  railway  communication  with  Dundee,  and 
then  in  the  course  of  the  day  that  the  bridge  had  been 
blown  down,  much  about  the  time  that  my  mother  had 
been  so  agitated.  The  bridge  was  blown  down  because 
the  props  were  not  sufficiently  splayed,  the  whole  thing 
being  too  vertical.  The  engineer  who  designed  it  was 
telegraphed  for,  and  came  during  the  night  with  the 
manager  of  the  railway  in  a  special  train  from  Edin- 
burgh. It  must  have  been  a  horrible  journey.  Curiously 
enough  the  mail-bags  which  were  being  conveyed  by 
the  train  were  found  by  a  casual  traveller  at  Broughty 
Ferry,  washed  up  within  an  hour  of  the  accident.  He 
carried  them  to  the  Dundee  Post-office,  and  the  letters 
were  delivered,  though  somewhat  damp,  next  morning 
at  the  same  time  as  they  would  have  been  delivered  had 
there  been  no  accident.  I  believe  the  engine  was  subse- 
quently hauled  up,  and  worked  for  many  years,  and  one 
of  the  carriages  was  afterwards  found  on  the  coast  of 
Holland.  It  seems  that  a  good  many  people  expected 
the  bridge  would  blow  over,  and  some  were  watching 
it  that  night  from  their  houses  in  Dundee,  and  one  or 
two  claimed  to  have  seen  the  accident,  made  evident 
by  a  long  and  sudden  trail  of  sparks.  A  number  of 
people  were  assembled  at  the  Dundee  station  through 
the  night,  fearing  some  accident  to  their  friends  who 
had  not  returned,  and  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  first 
intimation  they  received  of  the  accident  was  from  the 
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station  master,  who  crept  out  in  the  darkness  along  the 
bridge  until  his  course  was  arrested  by  the  gap. 

When  my  grandmother  was  a  little  girl  she  not  in- 
frequently visited  Johnshaven,  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Kincardineshire,  where  her  grandfather  lived,  Thomas 
Baxter  by  name.  His  grandfather,  John  Baxter,  and 
like  him  a  manufacturer  of  sail-cloth  (so  long  had  my 
grandmother's  family  been  engaged  in  trade  as  she 
deplored),  was  Elder  to  a  certain  John  Glass,  a  minister 
in  Forfarshire,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  who  left  that 
Church  and  founded  a  sect:  called  Glassites.  John  Baxter 
accompanied  him  in  his  dissent.  The  Glassites  had 
many  peculiar  tenets.  They  dined  together  every  Sun- 
day, each  contributing  a  portion  of  the  meal,  and  they 
observed  many  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  Law. 
They  also  had  a  weekly  Communion  Service — the 
Church  of  Scotland  at  that  time,  and  down  to  my  time, 
having  only  an  annual,  or  at  most  a  biennial,  celebration. 
At  that  time  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  the  ceremony 
was  a  very  important  one,  rendered  more  important  by 
its  want  of  frequency.  In  many  of  the  churches  the 
back  of  every  alternate  pew  was  capable  of  being 
folded  down,  so  as  to  form  a  table  on  each  side  of 
which  the  communicants  sat.  It  was  covered  with  a 
clean  white  cloth,  and  the  elements,  as  they  were  called, 
were  placed  upon  it.  In  some  parts  of  Scotland — I  think 
it  was  peculiar  to  part  of  the  Highlands — there  were  a 
number  of  people  called  "  the  men,"  who  were  generally 
dressed  in  white,  who  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  their 
time  in  going  from  parish  to  parish  to  the  Communion 
Services.  The  Communion  Services  were  not  infrequently 
held  in  tents,  or  in  the  open  air  on  the  hill-side,  but  this, 
I  think,  was  only  in  the  Highland  districts.  I  am  speak- 
ing, of  course,  of  what  occurred  in  my  own  time.  I 
think  the  same  remarks  as  here  apply  to  the  Established 
Church  apply  also  to  the  Free  Church  and  the  United 
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Presbyterian,  now  joined  in  one.  In  England  the 
Glassites  were  called  Sandemanians.  Faraday  was  a 
Glassite,  and  my  grandmother  once  went  to  hear  him 
preach  in  Dundee.  John  Baxter,  the  Elder  of  Mr.  Glass, 
was  the  ancestor  of  all  the  Baxter  clan,  and  at  one  time 
the  Baxters  were  almost  without  exception  Glassites. 
After  a  while  most  of  the  Glassites  joined  the  Congre- 
gational Church. 

I  have  already  given  a  rhyme  of  my  grandmother's 
about  Perth,  Dundee,  and  Edinburgh.  There  is  another 
which  I  will  give  not  so  much  from  its  intrinsic 
interest  as  because  of  a  peculiar  coincidence  in  connec- 
tion therewith.  The  rhyme  was  as  follows : 

The  Writers  [solicitors]  of  Forfar, 
The  Websters  [weavers]  of  Kirriemuir, 
The  Beggars  of  Benshie, 
And  the  Cairds  [robbers]  of  Little  Lure. 

Forfar  was  the  county  town,  and  the  solicitors 
naturally  were  there.  Kirriemuir  is  still  a  large  weaving 
town.  I  don't  know  where  Benshie  was.  The  writer  of 
the  district  had  evidently  been  embittered  against  the 
inhabitants  of  Little  Lure.  I  was  staying  for  some 
while,  about  the  time  that  I  delivered  an  address  at 
the  opening  of  Dundee  College,  with  Lord  Dalhousie, 
and  we  drove  over  from  Panmure  House  to  Kirriemuir, 
where  we  attended  a  political  meeting  and  stayed  the 
night.  On  our  way  there  I  repeated  to  him  this  rhyme, 
and  I  said,  "  I  know  well  enough  where  Forfar  and 
Kirriemuir  are,  but  I  don't  know  anything  about  Ben- 
shie and  Little  Lure."  He  said,  "  It 's  a  very  curious 
thing  that  you  should  say  that  to  me  at  this  moment, 
for  this  farmhouse  that  we  are  now  passing  is  the  farm- 
house of  Little  Lure."  It  was  a  year  or  two  later,  in 
1886,  that  I  went  to  a  round  of  meetings  with  Lord 
Dalhousie  in  Forfar.  One  was  at  Carnoustie,  or  Broughty 
Ferry,  at  which  two  young  men,  neither  of  them  in  Par- 
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liament,  appeared,  I  do  not  quite  know  where  from,  and 
made  very  good  speeches.  They  were  Mr.  Asquith  and 
Mr.  (now  Viscount)  Haldane. 

I  don't  know  that  I  need  carry  much  further  these 
scraps  of  Forfar  stories  and  rhymes  of  which  my  grand- 
mother was  the  repository,  nor  the  many  doings  of  her 
various  relatives,  but  perhaps  one  or  two  are  deserving 
of  mention,  and  the  first  because  of  its  quasi-historical 
interest.  Her  mother  was  at  school  in  Edinburgh.  One 
day  all  the  girls  were  taken  out  for  a  walk,  and  they 
were  bidden  to  stand  still  and  take  a  good  look  at  a 
man  who  was  passing,  wrapped  in  a  shepherd's  plaid.  It 
was  Robert  Burns.  This  fact  shows  that  he  was  not 
without  honour  in  Edinburgh  at  that  time. 

My  grandmother  told  me  that  her  father  (the  William 
Thomas  Baxter  already  mentioned)  was  once  coming 
down  from  London  in  one  of  the  Dundee  smacks. 
They  were  ships  with  very  large  main-sails,  which  were 
first  used  for  carrying  salmon  from  the  Tay  to  London 
as  the  quickest  means  of  transit.  The  wind  was  con- 
trary, and  this  smack  was  blown  over  to  the  coast  of 
Norway,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  pursued  by  a 
French  privateer.  But  her  father  was  so  seasick  that 
when  some  one  came  to  tell  him  they  were  in  danger 
of  being  caught  he  didn't  care  a  button.  The  smack 
was  six  weeks  detained  on  its  journey,  and  when  it 
arrived  at  Dundee  her  father  walked  home  to  his  house, 
which  was  situated  between  Dundee  and  Broughty 
Ferry.  The  ship  had  arrived  at  night,  and  it  was  about 
2  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  he  reached  home.  He  was 
unable  to  get  in,  no  one  apparently  hearing  his  knock, 
so  he  walked  round  the  house,  and  found  a  window 
which  was  open,  up  to  which  he  could  just  lift  himself 
by  putting  his  hands  on  the  window-sill.  As  he  was 
doing  this  his  dog  came  to  the  window  from  inside, 
knew  him  at  once,  and  licked  his  hand. 
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My  great-grandfather  was  very  fond  of  dogs,  but  I 
will  only  narrate  one  more  of  many  tales  which  my 
grandmother  told  me  of  him  in  this  connexion.  It  was 
in  the  year  of  Napoleon's  expedition  to  Moscow,  which 
was  one  of  the  coldest  winters  ever  experienced  in  Scot- 
land. The  Tay  was  frozen  over,  and  my  great-grand- 
father walked  across  it  to  Fife  some  little  way  above 
the  town  of  Dundee,  accompanied  by  a  dog.  While  on 
the  other  side  signs  of  an  impending  thaw  began  to 
manifest  themselves,  and  he  hurried  home,  but  without 
his  dog,  which  he  was  unable  to  find  in  the  haste  of  his 
departure.  Next  day  the  ice  began  to  break  up,  and  the 
dog  was  not  seen  for  more  than  a  fortnight.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  it  reappeared  at  home,  footsore,  thin  and 
muddy.  It  was  always  believed  that  it  must  have 
ascended  the  river  to  the  bridge  at  Perth,  and  come 
down  again  to  Dundee. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  solace  that  my  grandmother 
brought  to  me  by  these  tales  in  my  depression  of  spirits 
when  my  mother  left,  but  I  should  not  neglect  to 
refer  to  Mrs.  Gillespie,  the  "  pie-wife,"  whose  dainties 
my  grandmother  procured  for  me.  She  and  her  hus- 
band James  kept  a  cook-shop  in  St.  Andrews.  Mrs. 
Gillespie  served  in  the  shop,  interviewed  the  customers, 
and  generally  transacted  the  whole  of  the  business,  poor 
Jamie  never  being  allowed  to  get  a  word  in  edgeways, 
but  doing  all  the  laborious  cooking  in  the  back  kitchen, 
from  which  he  used  to  put  his  head,  attired  in  a  white 
linen  bonnet,  through  into  the  front  shop,  and  be  un- 
ceremoniously told  by  his  wife  to  go  back  to  his  work. 
Between  them,  however,  they  were  most  excellent  cooks. 
I  was  a  great  favourite  of  Mrs.  Gillespie's,  being  even 
allowed  occasionally  as  a  great  favour  to  sit  in  the  back 
shop,  and  see  Jamie  at  work.  Mrs.  Gillespie  was 
voluble,  Jamie  monosyllabic.  But  what  they  did  for  me 
was  to  make  daily  for  my  supper  a  small  pie.  It  was  in 
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a  little  pie-dish  of  my  own,  which  was  just  about  big 
enough  to  hold  a  single  pigeon,  and  it  was  covered 
with  the  most  delightful  paste.  By  the  way,  my  grand- 
mother and  I  invariably  dined  at  2  o'clock,  had  tea  at 
5  o'clock,  and  then  some  supper  about  9  o'clock.  That 
was  the  order  of  meals  at  Balgonie  also  during  the  whole 
of  my  mother's  life.  This  pigeon  pie  was  alternated  with 
an  equally  delicious  apple  tart,  made  in  the  same  dish, 
or  a  similar  one.  But  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Mrs.  and  Mr. 
Gillespie  was  a  certain  kind  of  mutton  pie.  The  mutton 
was  minced  to  the  very  smallest  consistency,  and  was 
made  up  in  a  standing  crust,  which  was  strong  enough 
to  contain  the  most  delicious  gravy.  These  pies  cost 
id.  each,  and  Mrs.  Gillespie  occasionally  sent  two  of 
them  for  my  supper.  It  makes  my  mouth  water  when 
I  think  of  these  pies.  There  were  no  lumps  of  fat  or 
grease  in  them  at  all.  They  always  arrived  piping  hot, 
with  the  juice  'carefully  prevented  from  running  out, 
and  they  were  a  peculiar  source  of  comfort  in  those 
days.  By  the  way,  although  Mrs.  Gillespie  treated 
James  so  cavalierly,  she  was  disconsolate  when  he  died, 
and  only  survived  him  a  very  few  months,  but  during 
the  time  between  James's  demise  and  hers  the  pies  were 
not  nearly  so  good,  so  that  I  suppose  James  had  really 
been  a  much  more  important  element  in  the  co-partner- 
ship than  his  wife  had  allowed  him  to  appear  to  be. 

When  I  was  about  eleven  years  old  an  event  occurred 
which  was  of  considerable  importance  to  me.  During 
the  summer  holidays  my  father  and  mother  went  to 
London,  and  took  me  and  my  sister  along  with  them, 
my  sister  being  then  about  seven.  This  was  my  first 
visit  to  London — indeed  my  first  journey  of  any  con- 
siderable length.  We  were  away  altogether  about  six 
weeks,  and  we  both  went  and  returned  by  steamer  from 
Granton.  I  remember  when  we  went  picking  up  a 
pebble,  and  carrying  it  with  me  to  London,  and  bring- 
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ing  it  back,  in  order  that  I  might  possess  a  stone  which 
had  travelled  so  great  a  distance.  I  also  remember  that 
for  long  I  regarded  it  as  a  remarkably  old  stone,  until 
it  occurred  to  me  that  the  age  of  a  stone  was  independent 
of  the  time  it  had  been  in  my  possession.  I  remember 
that  we  arrived  at  St.  Katharine's  Wharf  very  early  indeed 
in  a  morning,  and  we  drove  from  it  in  a  cab  to  Battersea, 
where  we  arrived  before  breakfast  at  the  house  of  a  Mrs. 
Condy,  with  whom  we  stayed  all  the  time  we  were  in 
London.  It  was  a  very  big  house,  with  large  gardens 
about  it,  somewhere  not  far  from  the  south  end  of 
Battersea  Bridge.  Mrs.  Condy,  whose  husband  was 
dead,  was  the  proprietress  of  certain  vinegar  works,  not 
far  distant  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Her  son  was 
the  inventor  of  Condy's  fluid. 

While  in  London  my  father  had  a  good  deal  of 
business  to  do,  but  my  mother,  without  fail,  every  day 
while  we  were  there,  except  Sundays,  took  me  and  my  sister 
to  see  the  sights.  It  was  a  glorious  time  of  course  for 
me,  but,  on  looking  back  upon  it,  I  feel  it  must  have 
been  a  terrible  ordeal  for  my  mother,  and  shows  her 
devotion  to  us.  We  went  twice  to  the  theatre — once 
to  the  Princess's,  and  once  to  Drury  Lane.  The  two 
plays  that  we  saw  were  Richard  III  and  Sardanapalus. 
The  man  who  played  Richard  III  was  Brooke,  an  Irish 
actor,  who  was  afterwards  drowned  in  the  famous 
wreck  of  the  London.  He  was  a  terrible  ranter,  and 
I  remember  even  at  the  time  thinking  so.  But 
criticism  was  not  what  was  uppermost  in  my  mind. 
It  was  astonishment  and  admiration.  The  scenery,  the 
dresses,  the  swords,  the  murders,  the  dark  night  coming 
on,  and,  above  all,  in  Sardanapalus  the  terrible  fire  in 
the  palace,  kept  me  spell-bound.  I  couldn't  sleep  a 
wink  all  night  when  we  got  back,  and  for  years  after  the 
enchantment  of  the  scene  kept  coming  back  to  me. 
Charles  Kean  was  the  actor  who  impersonated  Sardana- 
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palus,  and  I  remember  thinking  that  he  was  the  best  of 
all  I  saw.  In  any  case  these  two  plays  were  the  greatest 
treat  of  all  the  wonderful  things  that  I  saw  in  London. 

We  returned  each  evening,  and  occasionally  in  the 
afternoon,  to  Mrs.  Condy's  house,  and  we  were  there, 
of  course,  all  Sunday.  One  Sunday  I  and  my  sister 
chased  a  cat  of  Mrs.  Condy's  all  about  the  garden.  We 
believed  that  the  cat  wished  us  to  play  with  it.  It  was 
of  enormous  size,  and  was  very  friendly  before,  during, 
and  after  the  chasing,  but  Mrs.  Condy,  who  came  upon 
us  while  in  full  cry,  was  very  angry,  and  said  that  we 
were  cruel  little  children.  I  remember  thinking  that  it 
was  very  unjust.  Mrs.  Condy  was,  however,  very  kind 
to  us.  She  was  a  person  not  only  of  great  literary  in- 
terests, but  a  thorough  business  woman. 

At  her  house  we  met  a  considerable  number  of  literary 
people,  who  had  been  acquaintances  of  my  mother's 
when  she  lived  in  London  with  her  father.  Amongst 
these  was  a  Mr.  Charles  Ross  who,  curiously  enough, 
connected  both  my  father  and  my  mother's  families. 

His  father  was  a  Mr.  James  Ross,  who  was  for 
a  considerable  time  Parliamentary  reporter  for  the 
Times  newspaper,  in  which  position  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Charles — who  was  for  many  years  in 
that  position,  and  still  occupied  it  when  I  was  first  a 
member  of  Parliament.  James  Ross  had  been  a  printer 
in  Edinburgh,  and  had  printed  several  seditious  pamph- 
lets, in  the  issue  of  which  my  grandmother's  uncle  (that 
is  Mrs.  Stuart's  uncle,  David  Downie)  was  concerned. 
David  Downie  was  tried  for  high  treason  in  a  famous 
State  trial  in  Edinburgh,  a  printed  account  of  which 
we  had,  called  "Downie's  Trial."  He  was  condemned  to 
death,  but  his  sentence  was  afterwards  commuted  to 
banishment.  He  had  a  brother  who  was  a  very  skilled 
clock-maker,  who  lived  most  of  his  life  in  Amsterdam, 
and  who  made  and  presented  to  George  III  a  mechan- 
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ical  horse,  which,  like  the  horse  in  the  Arabian  Nights, 
pranced  and  walked  round  the  room  when  you  turned 
a  certain  peg.  He  had  a  great  many  friends  among  the 
somewhat  disaffected  Scottish  nobility,  and,  I  take  it,  it 
was  through  some  influence  of  theirs  that  his  brother 
was  got  off.  The  Downies  claimed  descent  from  a  John 
Downie,  who  married  a  sister  of  the  famous  Scottish 
border  freebooter,  Johnnie  Armstrong,  and  who  was 
renowned  in  the  border  ballad  "Jock  o'  the  side." 
In  order  to  avoid  giving  evidence  at  this  trial  Mr.  James 
Ross  came  to  London,  where,  being  a  man  of  consider- 
able literary  attainments,  he  entered  into  the  service 
of  the  'Times  newspaper.  I  ought  to  say  that  in  the 
Downie  trial  one  of  the  accusations  against  David 
Downie  was  that  he  had  collected  pikes  in  view  of  an 
insurrection,  but  no  evidence  was  forthcoming  sufficient 
to  convict  him  on  this  point.  I  remember,  however, 
that  my  grandmother,  Mrs.  Stuart,  told  me  that  when 
she  was  a  little  girl  she  used  to  play  with  them  in  a 
lumber-room  at  the  top  of  her  uncle's  house. 

There  were  a  number  of  State  trials  about  that  time, 
and  it  was  in  connection  with  one  of  these,  I  rather 
think  it  was  Home  Tooke's,  that  my  grandfather,  Mr. 
Booth,  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Godwin.  My 
grandfather  had  taken  part  in  the  collection  of  a  fund  in 
Newburgh  and  Dundee  for  assisting  in  the  defence  of 
the  accused  persons,  and  this  he  transmitted  to  Mr. 
Godwin  by  means  of  my  great-grandfather,  who  was 
paying  a  visit  to  London  at  the  time.  My  sister  pos- 
sesses the  correspondence  on  the  subject. 

There  were  two  events  of  interest  during  my  stay  at 
school  at  St.  Andrews  which  I  must  mention  before  I 
leave  that  period. 

The  first  was  the  most  remarkable  display  of  aurora 
borealis  that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  continued  night  after 
night,  and  off  and  on,  during  the  whole  of  one  of  the 
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winters.  Long  shafts  shot  up  from  the  north,  and 
shivered  and  shook  about,  and  seemed  like  swords  and 
lances  crossing  and  fighting  with  one  another.  At  times 
they  formed  themselves  into  a  complete  segment  of  a 
circle,  less  than  a  semicircle,  about  a  point  in  the  north- 
west, a  formation  which  I  have  never  seen  except  then, 
but  which  I  have  seen  described  as  not  uncommon  in 
the  Arctic  regions. 

The  other  event  was  much  more  mundane.  St. 
Andrews  University  had  at  that  time  the  right  to  grant 
medical  degrees  on  examination  only,  and  annually  a 
large  number  of  medical  practitioners  came  to  sit  for  the 
examination.  I  think  the  number  sometimes  approached 
a  hundred.  On  one  occasion  when  I  was  there  the  Ex- 
aminers had  been  unusually  severe,  and  the  unsuc- 
cessful candidates,  rather  illogically,  determined  to  take 
some  revenge  on  the  townspeople.  Accordingly  there 
appeared  one  day  placards  all  over  the  town  stating 
that  on  that  evening  the  aeronaut,  Herr  von  Stapis- 
ghautsfu,  would  fly  with  wings  of  his  own  construction 
from  the  Martyrs'  Monument  to  the  Castle.  Nearly  the 
whole  town  assembled  on  the  Scores  (the  road  on  the 
top  of  the  cliffs)  to  see  this  interesting  performance. 
They  waited,  and  waited,  and  waited — but  no  aeronaut 
came.  The  crowd  began  to  get  restless,  and  then  it  be- 
gan to  dawn  upon  them  that  it  was  a  hoax.  The  candi- 
dates came  down  in  a  body,  and  jeered  at  them,  the 
crowd  rushed  on  the  candidates,  and  I  have  a  confused 
recollection  of  seeing  people  restraining  infuriated  nav- 
vies who  were  struggling  to  get  at  the  candidates.  It 
has  always  seemed  to  me  a  slight  incident  in  support  of 
Sydney  Smith's  hopelessly  erroneous  sentiment  that 
Scottish  people  cannot  see  a  joke,  for  how  they  could  go 
to  see  anybody  with  such  a  name  seems  to  me  incon- 
ceivable. 


CHAPTER  III 

RETURN  TO   BALGONIE BACK  TO  ST.  ANDREWS  TO 

THE  UNIVERSITY 

Leaving  School — Studying  at  home  with  a  tutor — Experiences  at 
my  father's  mills — The  Lending  Library — "  The  Company  " — 
On  circuit  with  my  grandfather  (Alexander  Stuart) — Studying 
without  a  tutor — At  the  University  of  St.  Andrews — Lord 
Rectorship. 

I  RETURNED  home  from  school  in  1854,  some 
months  before  I  was  twelve  years  old,  to  be  under 
the  tuition  of  Mr.  Duncan  Henderson.  As  I  look  back 
upon  it  I  feel  I  had,  on  leaving  school,  a  very  small 
amount  of  orthodox  school  knowledge.  I  had  got  as  far 
as  Caesar  in  Latin,  and  I  had  done  part  of  the  Greek 
grammar,  but  I  knew  no  mathematics  of  any  kind,  nor 
had  I  ever  translated  a  Greek  sentence.  But  I  had  a  con- 
siderable acquaintance,  at  any  rate  for  a  boy  of  that  age, 
with  English  literature,  and  especially  with  poetry,  and 
also,  from  translations,  with  Virgil,  Homer,  and  Lucan. 
Mr.  Henderson,  who  was  with  us,  I  think,  for  something 
short  of  two  years,  taught  me  geometry,  which  I  learned 
not  from  Euclid  but  from  a  text-book  by  Hutton.  He 
also  taught  me  the  simpler  rules  of  algebra,  in  which  I 
got  a  good  deal  of  help  from  my  father,  and  we  just  be- 
gan trigonometry.  We  finished  the  Greek  grammar, 
translated  about  half  of  the  first  book  of  Homer,  Ana- 
creon's  Odes,  and  a  little  of  Xenophon's  "Anabasis." 
We  also  read  part  of  St.  John's  Gospel  in  Greek.  In 
Latin  we  read  a  book  or  two  of  the  "  JEneid,"  and  part 
of  the  first  book  of  Livy. 

no 
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My  time,  however,  was  not  entirely  occupied  with 
Mr.  Henderson,  for,  from  the  time  when  I  returned 
from  school  till  about  five  years  afterwards  when  I  went 
to  St.  Andrews  University,  I  spent  a  portion  of  every 
day  either  in  my  father's7  counting-house  or  in  the 
works.  In  the  former  I  learned  book-keeping  and  ac- 
count-keeping, and  other  details  of  office  work,  and  in 
the  latter  a  good  deal  of  the  practical  part  of  flax-spin- 
ning, but  I  was  occupied  particularly  in  the  work  in  the 
mechanics'  shop  and  repairing  shop  of  the  works,  where 
I  went  through  a  sort  of  irregular  apprenticeship.  I 
abandoned  all  this,  of  course,  when  I  went  to  St.  Andrews 
University,  but  now  that  I  look  back  upon  it  I  am 
sure  that  I  owe  a  very  great  deal  to  this  method  of  educa- 
tion to  which  my  father  submitted  me,  and  it  certainly 
made  many  things  that  I  have  had  to  do  in  after  life 
very  much  easier. 

While  in  the  mechanics'  shop  1  naturally  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  ordinary  apprentices,  and  I  started  a 
drawing-class  for  them  in  our  kitchen,  wherein  I  utilized 
the  small  knowledge  of  mechanical  drawing  I  had  got 
while  at  St.  Andrews.  I  was  then  about  twelve  years 
old. 

During  the  course  of  my  first  winter  at  Balgonie  I 
resuscitated  the  Lending  Library,  which  my  father  had 
started  a  number  of  years  before,  but  which,  like  many 
of  those  things,  had  fallen  into  abeyance.  However,  I 
found  a  good  nucleus  in  the  books  of  the  library  which 
he  had  started.  I  began  by  having  them  re-bound  where 
necessary,  and  certain  missing  volumes  supplied,  and, 
with  the  addition  of  some  lighter  literature  (for  the 
others  were  all  of  a  seriously  instructive  character)  I 
opened  a  library  for  the  village. 

It  was  accommodated  in  a  room  in  the  counting- 
house.  I  had,  before  opening  it,  made  a  complete  cata- 
logue, and  numbered  each  book.  In  affixing  the  tickets 
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to  the  books  I  was  assisted  by  my  mother,  who  was  very 
neat-handed,  and  the  business  occupied  us  many  long 
winter  evenings.  I  also  drew  up  some  rules,  stretched 
a  large  piece  of  thick  paper  over  a  wooden  frame,  and 
on  it  inscribed  them.  If  I  remember  rightly  the  fee  was 
id.  a  month,  and  if  you  took  out  two  books  at  a  time  it 
was  id.  The  library  was  opened  every  Friday  evening. 
I  fixed  on  that  day  because  it  was  pay  day,  and  I  thought 
I  would  be  more  sure  of  getting  the  pennies.  The  first 
night  I  ensconced  myself  at  a  desk,  placed  together  a 
row  of  office  stools  to  form  a  counter,  and  sat  tremblingly 
awaiting  the  result.  First  one  person  dropped  in,  then 
one  or  two.  The  thing  that  I  hadn't  quite  made  allow- 
ance for  was  the  time  they  each  took  to  select  a  book, 
and,  there  being  only  one  catalogue,  there  were  some 
considerable  delays.  I  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping 
them  from  pushing  the  stools  aside  and  taking  down 
the  books  to  look  at,  but  I  was  inexorable  on  this  point, 
though  it  seems  to  me  now  unreasonably  so.  I  think 
nearly  twenty  people  came  the  first  night,  and  at  one 
time  they  were  nearly  all  there  together.  Not  only  had 
this  unexpected  difficulty  about  choosing  the  books 
arisen,  but  difficulties  which  I  had  foreseen  somewhat 
encumbered  me.  I  had  a  cash  book  in  which  I  entered 
each  penny  with  the  person's  name,  and  I  had  another 
book  in  which  two  pages,  facing  one  another,  were  de- 
voted to  each  subscriber,  on  which  I  entered  the  name 
of  the  book,  and  the  date,  while  a  space  was  left  to  enter 
the  day  of  its  return — from  which  scheme  I  gather  I  had 
already  dimly  apprehended  some  of  the  advantages  of 
double  entry  book-keeping.  In  the  difficulties  with 
which  I  was  beset  I  bethought  me  of  an  expedient.  I 
remembered  the  reading  of  the  newspapers  in  the 
hecklers'  shop,  and  so  I  suggested  to  one  of  my  sub- 
scribers that  he  should  read  the  rules  aloud,  so  that  they 
should  be  well  known  to  all.  This  gained  me  just 
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enough  time  for  making  the  entries.  Altogether  it  was 
a  most  successful  beginning,  and  went  on  very  well  for 
several  years.  The  money,  including  the  fines  for  keep- 
ing the  books  too  long,  amounted  to  £4  or  £5  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  and  this  I  laid  out  at  a  bookseller's 
shop  in  Kirkcaldy.  I  do  not  remember  having  had  any 
committee.  In  fact,  I  think  personal  government  was  my 
only  idea  at  that  time. 

The  first  rough  idea  of  government  by  a  committee 
developed  itself  in  my  mind  in  connection  with  a  series 
of  picnics  I  helped  to  arrange.  The  first  of  these  was 
held  in  1855  during  the  first  summer  after  my  return 
from  St.  Andrews,  and  I  think  that  was  about  the  time 
when  limited  liability  companies  were  beginning  to  be 
spoken  about.  Anyhow,  in  conjunction  with  my  sister 
and  brother  (Isabelle  and  Alexander),  then  respectively 
about  eight  and  six,  I  started  an  organization  under  the 
tide  of  "James,  Bella,  Sandy  and  Company,"  which  en- 
dured for  three  years,  and  held  three,  or  perhaps  four, 
separate  picnics. 

It  was  called  par  excellence  by  us  "  The  Company.'* 
I  was  chairman,  and  kept  careful  minutes  of  our  meet- 
ings. These  minutes  were  kept  in  little  pass-books,  and 
when  I  was  clearing  up  my  rooms  at  Cambridge,  before 
leaving  in  1889,  I  came  upon  the  minute-books  of  the 
Company.  In  reading  these  minutes  it  would  appear 
that  the  idea  of  a  Directorate,  apart  from  the  general 
members  of  the  Company,  had  not  yet  elaborated  itself 
in  my  mind,  for  in  the  minutes  of  each  meeting  all  the 
members  present  are  recorded.  I,  however,  seem  to 
have  been  always  in  the  chair.  The  Company  was  ex- 
clusive. In  addition  to  the  three  already  mentioned,  my 
brother  Joseph,  at  that  time  about  two  years  old,  seems 
to  have  been  admitted  as  a  member.  The  others  were  my 
father,  mother,  and  grandmother,  Mr.  Henderson,  and  a 
certain  Aunt  Isabelle  Booth,  a  half-sister  of  my  mother's, 
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who  was  always  game  to  join  us  in  anything  of  the  kind, 
and  lived  then  at  Newburgh,  and  who  has  been  long  since 
dead.  The  obligations  on  the  members  were  to  be  strictly 
obedient  to  anything  that  was  passed  by  the  Company, 
and  to  pay  \d.  a  month  each  to  the  funds,  and  their 
privileges  were  to  attend  the  annual  picnic,  and  to  take 
part  in  all  the  decisions  affecting  it. 

The  Company  was  somewhat  quiescent  during  the 
winter  months,  but  when  the  weather  began  to  get  good, 
within  a  month  or  so  of  the  time  when  our  picnic  was 
to  come  off,  its  sessions  became  frequent.  The  subscrip- 
tions, which  were  generally  largely  in  arrears,  having 
been  counted,  allowance  made  duly  for  the  amount  still 
due,  and  a  donation  having  been  usually  given  by  my 
mother,  the  first  meeting  was  held,  and  "James"  (viz. 
myself)  was  by  acclamation  voted  to,  or  sometimes  per- 
haps it  may  more  appropriately  be  said  took,  the  chair. 
James  began  the  meeting  by  reading  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting,  and  then  asked  if  any  member  had  any 
proposal  to  make,  and  explained,  with  much  elaboration, 
that  the  following  procedure  would  be  adopted.  "  Every 
member  is  free  to  propose  any  place  he  likes  for  the  pic- 
nic, and  then  each  place  will  be  put  to  the  vote,  and 
whichever  place  has  the  most  votes  will  be  the  place 
where  the  picnic  will  be  held."  James  then  proposed  that 
the  picnic  should  be  held  at  Largo  Law.  No  other  per- 
son having  any  proposal  to  make,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
picnic  should  be  there.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
general  form  of  business.  On  one  occasion,  however,  I 
observe  that  Sandy  made  some  counter  proposal,  where- 
upon James,  as  chairman,  seems  to  have  immediately 
closed  the  meeting.  It  is  recorded  in  the  following 
phraseology:  "The  meeting  now  stopped,"  and  at  the 
next  meeting  the  minutes  state  that  "  no  further  light 
having  come  on  the  subject,  James  proposed  that  the 
picnic  should  be  held  at  the  place  originally  proposed  by 
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him,"  which  seems  to  have  been  then  carried  unani- 
mously. There  is  no  record  of  the  influences  which  may 
have  been  brought  to  bear  during  the  interval  on  the 
unfortunate  Sandy. 

These  picnics,  when  they  came  off,  were  glorious 
affairs.  We  all  started  in  an  enormous  corn  cart.  James 
Miller  was  the  driver.  Negotiations  were  generally 
entered  into  with  him  as  to  his  fee,  which  he  usually 
generously  returned.  For  this  unselfish  aclion  he  in 
due  time  received  the  thanks  of  the  Company.  We 
drove  to  some  place  about  five  or  six  miles  off,  where 
we  consumed  the  delicacies  we  had  provided.  Special 
arrangements  were  generally  made  for  conveying  my 
grandmother  to  and  from  the  scene  of  action  in  a  low 
four-wheeled  carriage  called  a  drosky.  As  we  came  back 
we  stopped  at  some  cottage  where  we  got  boiling  water 
from  the  woman,  and  made  our  tea  by  the  road-side. 
Each  picnic  was,  by  a  vote  of  the  Company,  declared  to 
be  the  best  we  had  ever  had. 

Perhaps  it  was  in  revenge  for  his  summary  sup- 
pression at  the  Company's  meeting  that  Sandy,  a  year 
or  two  later,  started  a  lottery.  We  all  took  shares.  I 
think  they  were  6d.  each,  and  he  held  out  magnificent 
prospects  of  the  prize  we  were  to  get  when  the  drawing 
took  place.  This  was  to  be  at  a  certain  hour  on  a  cer- 
tain day  in  the  library,  some  little  time  before  which 
Sandy  disappeared.  When  the  time  came  we  searched 
for  him,  and  found  him  in  the  library  with  the  door 
locked,  but  on  the  outside  of  the  door  there  was  pinned 
a  notice  in  childish  print:  "  The  Lottery  has  failed."  Our 
disappointment  was  great,  but  we  could  find  no  redress. 

I  used  to  help  to  get  ready  the  wages  at  the  works, 
which  were  paid  fortnightly.  At  that  time  there  were 
no  sovereigns  used  in  Scotland,  but  only  j£i  notes. 
The  banks  preferred  to  circulate  these  notes,  and 
so  they  fell  upon  an  admirable  way  of  checking  the 
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circulation  of  sovereigns.  Whenever  you  took  a  sover- 
eign to  the  bank  they  weighed  it,  and  if  it  was  the  least 
light  they  gave  you  only  19^.  nd.y  or  less,  for  it,  and 
as  the  coinage  was  a  little  worn  at  that  time  people 
were  very  shy  of  accepting  sovereigns.  But  half  sover- 
eigns were  plentiful  enough,  and  the  bank  didn't  weigh 
them,  because  they  didn't  seriously  interfere  with  the 
circulation  of  their  pound  notes.  No  one  can  form  an 
adequate  idea,  without  having  seen  them,  of  how  dirty 
and  worn  these  pound  notes  were,  and  the  dirtier  and 
more  worn  they  were  the  better  were  they  liked.  Some 
considerable  number  of  years  before  there  had  been  a 
scarcity  of  copper  coins,  and  large  manufacturers  were 
permitted,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  payment  of  their 
workpeople,  to  strike  what  were  called  penny  tokens, 
which  contained  the  same  value  of  copper  as  the  penny 
itself  did.  They,  like  the  pennies,  were  terribly  heavy 
things,  and  a  considerable  number  of  them  still  remained 
in  circulation  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  so  that  when  the 
money  came  down  from  the  bank  for  paying  the  wages 
there  were  generally  one  or  two  of  these  tokens  amongst 
it.  I  collected  these  during  a  year,  and  had  about  forty 
or  fifty  of  them.  They  were  interesting  and  curious,  as 
they  generally  contained  some  device  as  well  as  the 
name  of  the  firm  who  coined  them.  I  kept  the  col- 
lection for  some  time,  but  the  tokens  were  all  stolen. 

By  the  way,  when  I  was  somewhat  smaller  I  used  to 
cut  the  postage  stamps  from  one  another  with  a  pair 
of  scissors,  but  when  I  returned  to  Balgonie  from 
St.  Andrews  I  found  I  had  lost  the  job,  which  I  much 
liked,  because  perforated  stamps  had  then  become  the 
order  of  the  day.  This  latter  plan  was  applied  to  cheques 
also,  and  thereby  did  away  with  one  of  the  earlier 
objects  of  the  counterfoil,  which  was  that,  as  the  cheque 
was  cut  with  a  knife  or  pair  of  scissors  somewhat 
irregularly  from  the  counterfoil,  it  could  be  fitted  on  to 
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it  again,  like  a  tally-stick,  and  so  was  supposed  to  give 
some  security  against  forgery. 

We  had  gardens  at  home  just  outside  the  door  which 
led  into  our  schoolroom.  There  were  four  of  them — 
my  sister's  and  brother's,  mine,  and  Mr.  Henderson's — 
and  I  remember  that  I  planted  phloxes,  stocks,  and 
marigolds  in  mine.  First  there  came  up  a  marigold.  It 
was  a  small  plant,  and  it  had  one  flower  on  it,  very  dark 
in  colour.  It  was  about  the  size  of  my  thumb-nail.  I 
thought  there  never  had  been  anything  so  beautiful. 
Then  there  occurred  some  interval.  Perhaps  we  went 
away  from  home,  for  when  I  saw  the  plant  again  it  was 
large  and  luxuriant,  and  on  it  were  many  flowers,  each 
of  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  about  the  size  of  a  saucer, 
but  none  of  them  ever  seemed  to  me  to  be  so  beautiful 
as  the  first  one,  whose  loss  I  never  ceased  to  deplore. 

It  must  have  been  about  this  time  that  my  grand- 
father (Alexander  Stuart)  took  me  with  him  on  circuit  to 
Melrose  and  Jedburgh.  He  took  me  to  see  Melrose 
Abbey,  as  Scott  advises  it  to  be  seen,  "by  the  pale 
moonlight,"  and,  as  I  was  very  familiar  with  Scott's 
description  of  it  in  "  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel," 
it  was  a  very  great  treat  to  me.  This  reminds  me  that 
I  had  been  on  two  other  occasions,  before  going  to 
school,  with  my  grandfather  on  circuit.  On  the  first 
occasion  it  was  at  Perth,  and  Lord  Ivory  was  the  judge. 
I  must  have  been  very  small.  The  judge  administered 
the  oath  to  a  witness  in  the  usual  Scottish  way,  which  is 
very  much  more  solemn  and  impressive  than  in  Eng- 
land. The  judge  administers  it  himself.  He  stands  up, 
holds  up  his  right  hand,  and  tells  the  witness  to  do  the 
same,  and  the  witness  repeats  the  words  of  the  oath 
after  him,  which  are :  "  I  swear  to  speak  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  as  I  shall 
answer  to  God  at  the  great  Day  of  Judgment."  I 
thought  that  the  judge  said,  "as  I  shall  answer  to  the 
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grey-haired  judge,"  and  I  remember  being  rather 
shocked  at  the  pretence,  for  his  hair  was  not  at  all  grey, 
only  he  wore  a  grey  wig. 

I  made  several  mistakes  of  this  kind,  as  I  suppose 
all  children  do.  I  have  mentioned  one  or  two  already. 
Another  occasion  was  when  we  were  going  to  Inveraray. 
Some  ladies  on  the  boat  talked  to  me,  and  being  in  a 
communicative  frame  of  mind  I  told  them  that  my 
grandfather  "  went  on  the  circus."  I  only  found  out 
how  I  must  have  misled  them  when,  the  following  day, 
I  was  corrected  in  the  mistake. 

There  was  present  in  the  Court  House  at  Inveraray 
a  young  advocate,  by  name  Young,  who  afterwards 
became  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  and  then  a  judge. 
He  was  very  attentive  to  me,  and  twice  handed  me 
across  a  verse  of  poetry,  referring  to  the  trial,  written  on 
a  long  strip  of  blue  paper,  which  I  can  now  see  had  been 
torn  off  the  side  of  a  foolscap  sheet.  One  was  a  quota- 
tion from  Dickens,  I  think. 

He  what  prigs  what  isn't  his'n, 
When  he  's  cotched  will  go  to  prison. 

The  other  was  apropos  of  some  boy  who  had  stolen 
some  very  small  sum  like  eighteen-pence,  and  was 
found  guilty : 

Oh !  when  I  thinks  on  what  I  is,  and  what  I  used  to  was, 
I  finds  I've  throwed  myself  away,  without  sufficient  cos. 

Mr.  Henderson  left  us  in  order  to  pursue  his  studies 
at  the  University  in  preparation  for  entering  the  Free 
Church  Ministry.  My  next  tutor  was  Mr.  Forbes. 
He  was  a  divinity  student,  preparing  to  enter  the 
Established  Church.  It  was  usual  for  students  for  the 
ministry  at  that  time  to  take  one  of  their  sessions  with- 
out residence,  and  employ  the  time  thus  gained  in 
making  some  money  by  teaching,  to  enable  them  to  pay 
their  way.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Mr. 
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Forbes  came  to  us,  and  he  was  our  tutor  for  over  two 
years.  -It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  express  what  I  owe 
to  him.  He  was  undoubtedly  the  most  extraordinarily 
good  teacher  with  whom  I  ever  came  in  contact.  The 
only  man  approaching  him  was  Routh  at  Cambridge. 
I  have  often  thought,  in  looking  back,  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  he  taught  me  so  well  was  that  he  had  just 
experienced  and  overcome  the  difficulties  which  I  felt, 
and  probably  for  this  very  reason  a  man  who  has  just 
learned  a  thing  is  often  a  better  teacher  of  it  than  a  man 
who  has  long  known  it,  especially  if  he  be  an  able  man 
otherwise,  and  of  broad  views.  We  did  a  good  deal  of 
Latin,  and  Greek,  and  French,  so  that  I  became  fairly 
familiar  with  all  three,  but  above  all  we  worked  at 
mathematics.  When  he  came  I  just  knew  the  very 
beginnings  of  geometry,  and  the  simple  rules  of  algebra, 
but  by  the  time  he  left  me  we  had  gone  through 
Euclid,  algebra,  trigonometry,  conic  sections  (both  ana- 
lytical and  geometrical),  and  the  differential  calculus. 
We  had  Wrigley's  examples,  and  these  we  worked  at 
besides  many  others. 

With  reference  to  the  differential  calculus,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  of  interest.  My  grand-uncle,  Robert 
Baxter,  was  somewhat  of  a  mathematician,  and  when  I 
had  begun  to  understand,  through  Mr.  Forbes,  some- 
thing of  the  earliest  elements  of  the  differential  calculus 
I  thought  I  would  read  some  of  Newton's  "  Principia." 
I  applied  to  Mr.  Robert  Baxter  for  advice,  and  he 
recommended  the  edition  by  Le  Seur  and  Jacquier, 
which  I  got,  and  which  I  afterwards  learned  he  was  right 
in  recommending  as  the  best.  But  I  mention  it  on  account 
of  the  following.  Le  Seur  and  Jacquier  were  two 
Jesuit  monks,  and  they  were  bound  of  course  by  the 
Pope's  decree  that  it  was  untrue  that  the  earth  moved 
round  the  sun.  On  the  other  hand  Newton's  "  Prin- 
cipia "  is  nonsense  if  it  does  not.  They  reconciled  the 
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two  positions  by  putting  a  remark  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  volume  to  the  effect  that  they  accepted  with- 
out demur  the  Pope's  dictum,  and  that  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  assumption  that  the  earth  went  round  the 
sun  made  in  the  following  pages  was  only  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  the  argument  I  think  this  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  I  learned  that  there  was  a  papal  pro- 
nouncement on  the  subject.  My  knowledge  of  Galileo's 
history  came  later. 

Mr.  Forbes  was  a  great  backgammon  player.  I  never 
knew  so  good  a  player,  and  we  used  to  play  two  or 
three  games  of  backgammon,  and  then  work  two  or 
three  examples  against  one  another,  then  more  back- 
gammon, and  then  more  examples,  and  so  we  went  on 
for  hours  at  a  time.  We  both  of  us  then  were  un- 
willing to  leave  the  schoolroom  for  dinner,  or  anything 
else.  Sometimes  we  rushed  out  for  a  hurried  walk. 
We  were  both  delighted  with  the  occupation,  and  I 
think  he  enjoyed  it  really  quite  as  much  as  I  did.  He 
seemed  to  adapt  his  mind  so  much  to  mine  that,  as 
already  implied,  I  cannot  adequately  count  up  what  I  owe 
him.  During  this  period  under  Mr.  Forbes  I  advanced 
greatly  in  what  one  may  term  ordinary  scholastic  attain- 
ments, but  naturally  I  did  but  little  outside  of  these, 
for  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  and  I  during  the  whole 
period  worked  at  really  high  pressure. 

When  he  left  me  I  ceased  to  be  under  any  tutor,  and 
continued  for  the  next  eighteen  months  or  so  on  the 
lines  on  which  he  had  started  me.  1  laid  out  my  day  in  a 
regular  time-table,  which  I  really  tried  honestly  to 
adhere  to,  but  the  net  result  of  it  was,  as  was  natural, 
that  I  didn't  find  it  so  easy  to  go  further  as  I  had  done 
when  Mr.  Forbes  was  with  me.  So  during  this  eighteen 
months  my  interests  became  more  and  more  concen- 
trated in  the  work  at  the  mill,  in  the  mechanics'  work- 
shop, and  in  the  counting-house. 
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I  had  got  a  sort  of  idea,  however,  that  I  should 
always  be  learning  something  new,  so  as  my  father  had 
Gesenius's  Hebrew  Grammar  I  commenced  to  teach 
myself  Hebrew,  and  got  on  pretty  fairly.  There  was  a 
Parkhurst's  Hebrew  Lexicon  in  my  father's  library,  but 
I  bought  a  Hebrew  Bible  and  a  Gesenius's  "  Thesaurus  " 
at  Thin's  second-hand  book  shop  in  Edinburgh.  I  also 
tried  to  learn  Chinese,  but  not  with  much  success. 
However,  I  learned  enough  to  see  what  the  structure 
generally  of  the  language  was,  my  chief  guide  being  the 
preface,  or  introduction,  to  a  Chinese  dictionary,  one  of 
my  grandfather's  books,  which  my  grandmother  had. 
She  had,  by  the  way,  an  interesting  library  of  her  own 
in  the  room  she  occupied  at  our  home  at  Balgonie,  to 
which  place  she  returned  soon  after  I  left  the  Madras 
College,  remaining  there  until  her  death  in  1863.  This 
Chinese  dictionary  was  a  monumental  work,  in  large 
folio,  printed  in  the  blackest  of  ink,  on  the  most  mag- 
nificent paper.  It  was  one  of  the  books  issued  in  the 
height  of  his  power  by  Napoleon.  As  my  grandmother 
used  to  point  out,  and  as  I  think  was  perfectly  true, 
there  was  no  region  of  human  thought,  or  action,  on 
which  that  great  man  had  not  left  his  impress.  I  was 
forcibly  reminded  of  this  when,  many  years  after,  I  drove 
over  the  Simplon,  and  there,  carved  on  the  tunnelled 
rocks,  was  to  be  seen  the  inscription  :  "  Nap.  Imp.  ./Ere 
Italo  "  [Napoleon,  Emperor :  at  the  expense  of  Italy]. 
I  read,  too,  during  this  period,  an  ancient  history  of 
Peru,  also  in  folio,  which  my  grandmother  had.  I 
believe  it  was  by  a  descendant,  or  a  professed  descend- 
ant, of  one  of  the  ancient  Incas.  It  interested  me  very 
greatly,  and  I  followed  it  up  by  reading  Robertson's 
"History  of  America." 

There  was  one  other  book  which  I  read  at  this  period, 
and  which  brought  me  the  third  great  mental  awaken- 
ing which  I  have  experienced.  The  book  was  Lewes's 
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"  History  of  Philosophy."  It  wasn't  the  modern  part 
that  seized  me  so,  but  the  first  portion  of  the  book, 
namely  that  which  gives  a  short  account  of  each  of  the 
ancient  systems  of  philosophy — I  mean  the  Greek  and 
the  Roman — which  literally  captivated  my  imagination. 
Like  most  of  the  other  epoch-making  books  that  I 
have  read — I  mean  epoch-making  in  my  own  mind — I 
came  upon  it  perfectly  accidentally.  In  my  father's 
library,  on  a  top  shelf,  placed  there  probably  because 
they  were  very  small,  being  duodecimo,  were  a  whole 
series  of  volumes,  issued  by  the  well-known  publisher, 
Charles  Knight,  one  of  the  precursors  of  cheap  literature. 
There  must  have  been  forty  or  fifty  volumes,  and 
amongst  them  were  some  which  interested  me  when  I 
took  them  down  from  the  shelves.  One  was  Miss 
Martineau's  "  Feats  on  the  Fjord,"  a  delightful  book 
for  a  boy.  Another  was  a  book  entitled  "The  Lost 
Senses,"  which  gave  an  account  of  remarkable  attain- 
ments reached  by  deaf  and  dumb,  or  blind,  or  other- 
wise handicapped  persons.  There  was  also  a  book  called 
"  The  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty,"  although,  by  the  way,  I 
am  not  quite  sure  that  this  was  not  in  another,  but 
similar,  series,  issued  by  William  and  Robert  Chambers. 
Though  it  will  have  been  already  guessed  that  I  was 
fond  of  reading,  yet  for  long  I  fought  shy  of  the  three 
little  volumes  entitled  Lewes's  "  History  of  Philo- 
sophy." I  do  not  know  whether  others  have  experi- 
enced the  same  feeling,  but  all  through  my  life  I  have, 
from  time  to  time,  taken  an  extraordinary  aversion  to 
some  book,  from  its  outside  generally,  and  have  found 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  beginning  to  read  it,  and  often 
I  have  found  this  aversion  wholly  unjustified.  I  think 
it  must  have  been  the  same  unreasoning  feeling  that 
made  my  mother  not  read  Macaulay's  Lays.  In  me 
the  feeling  extends  beyond  books,  and  frequently  there 
are  letters  which  it  requires  the  most  extreme  effort  on 
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my  part  to  bring  myself  to  read,  or  even  to  open. 
However  that  may  be,  having  exhausted  all  the  obvi- 
ously readable  volumes  of  the  series,  I  was  at  last 
driven,  by  sheer  force  of  circumstances  as  it  were,  to 
read  the  first  page  of  Mr.  Lewes's  book.  From  that 
moment  I  devoured  it  eagerly,  and  it  opened  my  mind 
to  a  whole  mighty  region,  the  existence  of  which  I  had 
never  suspected. 

Many  years  afterwards  I  went  over  from  Cambridge 
to  Mr.  Hall's  at  Six  Mile  Bottom,  and  spent  from  a 
Friday  to  a  Monday  there  with  Mr.  George  Henry 
Lewes  and  George  Eliot,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
telling  Mr.  Lewes  what  I  have  just  now  dictated.  It 
was  a  curious  thing  to  meet  him  in  the  flesh,  for  until 
I  did  so  he  had  stood  in  my  mind  with  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  others  of  about  that  epoch.  I  was  disillu- 
sioned a  good  deal  by  meeting  him,  and  am  glad  I  didn't 
meet  him  at  the  time  I  first  read  his  book.  I  was,  of 
course,  very  greatly  interested  in  meeting  George  Eliot, 
and  so  were  the  rest  of  us  who  were  there.  There  were 
one  or  two  Cambridge  men  besides  myself,  among 
whom  was  Sedley  Taylor,  and  as  he  was  one  of  the 
party  it  can  be  well  believed  that  during  our  stay  there 
many  amusing  stories  of  wit  and  humour  were  told. 
Of  all  these  George  Eliot  was  a  very  interested  listener, 
and  I  think  she  thoroughly  enjoyed  good  humour,  but 
I  noticed  (as  we  all  did  in  comparing  notes  afterwards) 
that,  much  as  she  seemed  to  appreciate  a  humorous 
story,  she  never  during  the  whole  four  days  told  one 
herself.  Her  conversation  was  very  interesting  but 
perhaps  rather  stately,  and  she  laid  down  the  law  some- 
what. In  appearance  her  features  bore  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  those  of  Savonarola,  and  I  think  she  must 
have  had  a  Jewish  ancestry. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Six  Mile  Bottom  had  many  interesting 
people  to  stay  with  him  from  time  to  time,  and  on  one 
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occasion  I  met  there  the  Russian  novelist,  Tourguenieff. 
He  spoke  English  perfectly.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Dickens,  who,  he  said,  was  more  read  in  Russia  than  any 
other  non-Russian  author.  He  said  the  book  of  his 
which  was  most  read  was  "David  Copperfield,"  and  that 
it  had  a  very  large  circulation.  Tourguenieff  had  lived  a 
great  deal  in  Paris,  and  he  was  full  of  anecdotes,  especi- 
ally of  the  period  succeeding  the  German  invasion.  He 
said  he  was  present  in  the  Assembly  when  it  was  decided 
by  a  majority  of  one  that  France  should  be  a  republic 
and  not  a  monarchy.  MacMahon,  who  was  then  Presi- 
dent, was  very  angry,  Tourguenieff  said.  He  was  a  very 
stupid  man,  he  added,  and,  when  informed  that  the  vote 
of  one  man  had  turned  the  scale,  he  cried  out,  "  Who 
was  he  ? " 

When  I  was  approaching  seventeen  (in  1859)  my 
father  took  a  house  in  St.  Andrews  for  a  year,  and  I 
went  to  college,  and  some  of  my  brothers  to  school 
there.  I  was  three  sessions  at  St.  Andrews  University 
altogether,  during  the  second  of  which  I  lodged  with  the 
Misses  Ritchie  in  South  Street.  During  the  third 
session  I  lodged  at  a  Miss  Mitchell's,  also  in  South 
Street.  My  brother  Sandy  stayed  with  me  during  both 
these  two  latter  years,  and  attended  the  Madras  school. 

When  I  entered  the  University  I  began  with  the 
second  year  classes,  omitting  the  first  year's  altogether. 
This  was  at  the  advice  of  Mr.  Forbes.  I  attended, 
as  part  of  the  second  year,  a  class  in  logic  and  Eng- 
lish literature.  It  was  a  poor  enough  affair,  for  the 
Professor  was  ill  and  dying,  and  his  lectures  were  read 
in  a  mechanical  sort  of  way  by  the  minister  of  the 
College  Church. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  how  many  of  the  professors  of 
the  United  College,  as  it  was  called,  of  St.  Salvator  and 
St.  Leonard  were  ill  or  superannuated  at  that  time, 
their  classes  being  taught  by  assistants.  The  Professor 
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of  Humanity  was  paralytic;  the  Professor  of  Greek 
was  in  a  somewhat  similar  condition ;  the  Professor  of 
Chemistry  was  suffering  from  aphasia,  and  all  had  to  have 
their  work  done  by  assistants.  The  Professor  of  Civil 
and  Natural  History  (the  combination  seems  almost  in- 
credible) never  lectured  except  on  one  memorable  occa- 
sion, when  he  gave  an  inaugural  lecture  on  creation — 
surely  a  laudable  attempt  to  combine  the  two  subjects  I 
I  attended  the  lecture,  in  the  course  of  which,  in  a  some- 
what incoherent  attempt  to  describe  chaos,  and  having 
arrived  at  the  movement  of  the  Spirit  on  the  face  of  the 
waters,  he  drew  upon  the  blackboard  a  thing  that  looked 
like  a  spider's  web  with  a  spider  in  it.  He  believed  that 
men  were  in  the  course  of  developing  wings  by  the  en- 
largement of  their  shoulder  blades,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, he  was  practically  insane.  Having  given  this  one 
lecture,  he  evidently  became  terrified  at  the  prospect  of 
more,  for  two  days  after,  when  he  was  to  have  lectured 
at  the  College  a  second  time,  there  appeared  on  the 
notice  board  a  paper,  written  in  his  own  hand,  stating 
that  "  the  water  pipes  having  burst  in  his  house  he  will 
be  unable  to  lecture  during  the  remainder  of  the  Session." 
In  case  any  one  should  wonder  how  such  a  man  came  to 
be  a  Professor,  I  must  recall  the  fact  that  at  that  time 
several  of  the  Chairs  in  St.  Andrews  University  were  in 
the  gift  of  private  patrons,  by  whose  ancestors,  I  sup- 
pose, they  had  been  founded.  The  particular  Chair  of 
Civil  and  Natural  History  was  in  the  gift  of  a  nobleman. 
He  had  a  friend,  a  small  Highland  laird,  who  had  run 
through  his  money,  and  to  give  him  something  to  live 
on  he  appointed  him  to  the  Chair. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  of  all  the  Chairs  in  St.  An- 
drews at  the  time  I  went  to  it,  there  were  only  four 
which  were  filled  by  professors  able  to  perform  their 
duties.  These  were  Professor  Swan  (Natural  Philo- 
sophy), Professor  Fischer  (Mathematics),  Professor  Fer- 
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rier  (Moral  Philosophy),  and  Professor  Day  (Anatomy). 
Of  these  the  first  two  had  only  been  elected  to  these 
Chairs  the  year  I  entered,  and  there  was  a  quarrel  over 
the  Mathematical  Chair,  a  claim  having  been  set  up  to 
it  by  the  assistant  of  the  previous  occupant,  who  under- 
stood that  his  appointment  was  that  of  assistant  and 
successor.  Of  the  two  remaining,  Dr.  Day,  during  the 
course  of  that  session,  became  paralytic,  although  he 
continued  his  lectures  sitting  in  an  armchair  in  his  own 
house,  and  Professor  Ferrier  was  suffering  so  severely 
from  heart  complaint  that  he  had  frequently  to  be  absent 
from  his  lectures  for  a  week  at  a  time.  Indeed,  he  died 
of  it  very  soon  after  I  left  college. 

Of  all  these  men  Professor  Ferrier  stood  easily  first. 
Ill  and  suffering  as  he  was,  he  was  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion to  everyone  who  came  under  his  teaching.  He  was, 
without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  inspiring  teachers  whom 
I  ever  came  under.  I  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Forbes,  and  of 
Routh  at  Cambridge.  Ferrier  may  be  added  to  the  small 
list,  though  a  very  different  man  from  either.  These 
were  the  three  teachers  who  each  gave  me  something 
that  no  other  teacher  did.  I  refer  to  people  who  made 
a  bargain,  so  to  speak,  to  teach  me,  and  were  paid  for 
it,  for  of  course  everyone  learns  very  much  incidentally 
from  certain  people.  Ferrier  had  been  a  successful  stu- 
dent at  Oxford.  He  was  a  man  of  great  originality  of 
mind.  He  went  over  with  us  much  the  same  ground  as 
was  covered  by  Lewes's  "  History  of  Philosophy,"  and  as 
he  dealt  with  each  system  before  he  came  to  criticize  it 
he  threw  himself  into  the  exposition  of  it  in  so  whole- 
hearted a  way  that  he  convinced  us  that  it  was,  of  all 
systems,  the  one  real  and  true  one. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  slight  references  that  I 
have  made  to  the  subjects  dealt  with  by  the  various 
professors,  how  very  elementary,  so  to  speak,  was  the 
development  of  their  subjects,  and  how  several  of  them 
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which  would  now  be  considered  incongruous  were  then 
united.  They  weren't  all,  however,  so  incongruous  as 
civil  and  natural  history.  That  Chair  ceased  to  include 
the  ridiculous  combination  under  the  same  University 
Commission  which  abolished  private  patronage. 

The  assistants  of  the  professors  all  did  their  work 
well,  and  Shairp  and  Sellar,  the  Latin  and  Greek  assist- 
ants respectively,  were  very  good  teachers.    They  after- 
wards became  professors.    The  chemical  assistant,  who 
afterwards  became   professor,  was  rather  an  amusing 
man.     First,   I   may  say  that  he  lectured  to  us,  and 
showed  us  some  experiments  during  these  lectures,  but 
we  never  had  the  opportunity,  either  there,  or  in  the 
Natural  Philosophy  Class,  of  doing  any  experiment,  or 
indeed  of  handling  any  instrument  ourselves.    He  used 
to  tell  us  extraordinary  tales  during  his  lectures.   Frankly, 
I  may  say  we  did  not  believe  them,  but  they  were 
generally  about  his  own  prowess,  or  hairbreadth  escapes. 
Once  he  was  lecturing  about  some  gas  of  a  peculiarly 
soporific  nature,  so  that  if  you  took  a  breath  of  it  you 
never  moved  again.    "  I  was  lecturing,"  said  he,  "  once 
to  my  class,  and  I  was  saying  to  them  the  very  words 
I  now  say  to  you  when,  by  some  accidental  unsteadiness 
of  my  hand,  I  upset  the  bowl,  and  fell  backwards  just 
dying.    The  terrible  poison,  however,  takes  about  one 
second  to  act,  and  as  I  fell,  by  great  good  fortune,  my 
head  dashed  into  a  jar  of"  (and  here  he  told  us  the  stuff 
which  had  diametrically  the  opposite  effect).    "  Gentle- 
men," he  continued,  "  I  got  up  and  finished  my  lecture." 
Professor  Swan  was  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
which  included  at  that  time  nearly  everything  scientific. 
His  lectures  covered  astronomy  as  well  as  statics,  and 
dynamics,  and  the  elements  of  heat,  light,  electricity  and 
magnetism.    He  was  a  good  lecturer,  and  a  most  pains- 
taking teacher.    I  became  examiner  on  several  occasions 
afterwards  in  mathematics  for  the  University  when  he 
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and  Professor  Fischer  were  my  colleagues,  and  I  am 
happy  to  have  ranked  them  both  among  my  most  valued 
friends.  The  method  of  these  examinations  always 
struck  me  as  very  suitable  for  their  object,  and  in  con- 
sequence I  took  them  as  a  model  for  the  examinations 
which  I  afterwards  proposed  to  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge in  connection  with  the  University  Extension 
Lectures  scheme. 

Professor  Swan  was  a  relative  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son, and  he  was  very  good  at  telling  a  Scottish  anec- 
dote. I  afterwards  became  acquainted  with  an  uncle  of 
Stevenson's,  a  well-known  Edinburgh  physician,  Dr. 
Balfour,  who  sat  with  me  on  the  University  Court  of 
St.  Andrews  as  one  of  the  Assessors  for  the  General 
Council  when  I  was  Lord  Rector.  He  was  a  very 
humorous  man,  and  I  remember  when  another  assessor, 
Dr.  Dow  of  Dunfermline,  told  us,  during  the  luncheon 
interval  of  one  of  the  Court  sittings,  that  he  had  told 
some  patient  of  his  that  he  could  not  recover,  but  that 
in  spite  of  it  all  he  was  now  well,  Dr.  Balfour  said  quietly, 
**  You  should  not  have  permitted  that,  Dr.  Dow ;  you 
could  so  easily  have  made  your  prophecy  true." 

One  of  my  great  friends  at  St.  Andrews  was  John 
Birrell.  He  was  a  divinity  student  then,  and  afterwards 
became  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  one  of  the  revisers  of  the  Old  Testament. 
He  lodged  in  a  house  in  Union  Street,  and  like  most 
of  the  St.  Andrews  students  he  had  a  room  and  a  small 
bedroom  joining,  and  his  landlady,  Mrs.  Trail,  lived  in 
similar  apartments  on  the  other  side  of  the  entrance 
door.  The  house  was  one-storied.  Mrs.  Trail  had  a 
grown-up  son,  called  William,  who  was  half-witted,  and 
we  used  to  hear  her  laboriously  endeavouring  to  teach 
him  to  read.  He  must  have  been  well  on  for  thirty 
years  old.  He  had  one  settled  determination — which 
was  to  read  only  the  long  words  in  a  sentence,  and  to 
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omit  all  the  short  ones.  We  once  overheard  her  say, 
"  O  Willie,  read  the  short  words  too,  for  they  are  whiles 
useful."  This  use  of  the  word  "whiles,"  meaning  "from 
time  to  time,  occasionally,"  is  a  very  Scottish  use. 
There  is  a  current  story  in  Scotland  about  Niel  Gow, 
the  famous  fiddler,  who,  like  most  of  his  caste  in  Scot- 
land, was  considerably  given  to  drink.  He  was  reeling 
home  one  night  swaying  from  side  to  side  when  a 
friend  met  him,  and  said,  "Are  you  going  home, 
Niel  ? "  to  which  he  replied,  "  Whiles."  I  have  often 
thought  that  this  story  is  the  quintessence  of  humour, 
as  opposed  to  wit.  Humour  consists  in  a  situation 
largely,  and  the  recognition  of  it,  while  wit  is  generally 
more  or  less  a  play  of  words. 

There  were  two  students'  societies  at  St.  Andrews, 
the  Literary  Society  and  the  Classical  Society.  I  be- 
longed to  the  former.  We  met  once  a  week  in  a  room 
in  the  college,  when  papers  were  read  and  discussed. 
There  were  two  feasts  in  connection  with  the  society. 
One  was  called  the  Solatium,  when  we  had  mutton  pies 
and  beer  brought  into  the  room  at  college,  and  the 
other  was  called  the  Gaudeamus,  when  we  had  supper 
together  in  one  of  the  hotels.  Both  were  noisy  proceed- 
ings, the  latter  especially  so. 

There  was  a  small  group  of  students  who,  with  John 
Birrell  and  myself,  used  to  play  whist  on  most  Saturday 
evenings.  They  included  David  Maclaren  (who  was 
afterwards  parish  minister  of  Humbie),  Andrew  Roy, 
and  Mackersie  (who  had  been  a  student  in  Edinburgh 
before  coming  to  St.  Andrews),  and  also,  occasionally, 
Daniel  Fraser  (mathematical  master  at  the  Madras 
College).  They  were  all  very  keen  whist  players,  and 
some  of  them  were  certainly  very  good.  We  had  a 
golf  club  in  connection  with  the  University  students, 
of  which  I  was  for  some  time  treasurer,  and  as  far  as  I 
remember  Maclaren  was  president.  James  Robertson, 
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Moderator  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  1909,  was  one 
of  the  best  players  among  my  group  of  friends.  But 
of  all  the  St.  Andrews'  students  of  my  day  the  best 
player  was  McPherson.  Birrell  and  I  once  in  a  foursome 
came  in  in  forty-two,  but  I  do  not  think  we  ever,  jointly 
or  severally,  equalled  that  at  any  other  time. 

Of  the  students  at  St.  Andrews  a  large  number  were 
the  sons  of  poor  parents.  They  would  come  up  to  St. 
Andrews  for  a  winter  with  a  small  sum  in  their  pockets, 
and  generally  some  supplies  in  the  way  of  meal,  etc., 
live  in  one  room  (which  sometimes  two  of  them  shared), 
and  in  the  long  summer  vacation  they  would  work 
either  on  their  father's  farm,  or  in  some  other  way,  both 
to  keep  themselves  and  to  lay  by  a  little  for  the  next 
session.  I  have  spoken  with  many  who  certainly  did 
not  spend  more  than  5^.  a  week  on  their  lodgings,  lived 
on  the  meal  that  they  brought  with  them,  eked  out  by 
some  herring,  and  very  occasionally  a  piece  of  meat, 
and  probably  paid  for  their  college  fees  by  gaining  a 
small  bursary  of  ^8  or  £10  a  year,  of  which  there  were 
a  considerable  number  open  to  competition.  To  a 
student  who  gained  a  bursary  of  this  kind,  and  who 
brought  supplies  with  him  from  home,  probably  his 
whole  expenditure  did  not  amount  to  an  additional  .£10 
for  the  session.  The  hope  of  getting  the  bursaries  that 
I  have  spoken  of  for  their  pupils  caused  many  of  the 
parochial  schoolmasters  to  devote  considerable  attention 
to  the  teaching  of  elementary  Latin  and  mathematics  to  a 
few  of  their  better  pupils,  and  thus  the  teaching  of  higher 
subjects  was  very  widely  extended  throughout  Scotland. 
There  was  a  tendency  in  all  this,  of  course,  to  make  a 
little  learning  go  a  long  way,  but  it  also  produced  many 
able  people,  and  the  effect  on  the  whole,  I  think,  was 
certainly  good.  It  is  this  greater  cheapness  of  the  Scot- 
tish Universities  that  has,  no  doubt,  made  so  many  of  the 
Scottish  peasantry  look  forward  to  a  University  educa- 
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tion  for  their  children,  and  the  effect  on  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  nation  is  very  widespread.  Perhaps  to  some 
extent  there  is  an  action  the  other  way,  and  the  presence 
of  so  many  poor  students  at  a  Scottish  University  sets 
the  standard  of  living,  so  to  speak,  just  as  no  doubt  the 
presence  of  so  many  rich  men  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
sets  a  high  standard  of  expense  there.  But  still,  even 
apart  from  that,  the  cost  of  an  English  University  is  very 
heavy  in  comparison  with  that  in  Scotland,  where  now, 
by  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift,  the  fees  of  practically  all  students 
who  make  the  claim  can  be  paid  for.  Mr.  Carnegie's 
gift  has  also  enabled  the  Universities  greatly  to  increase 
their  teaching  equipment,  especially  in  the  form  of 
laboratories,  etc.,  and  the  condition  of  things  of  my  day 
has  completely  passed  away,  when  chemistry  and  physics 
were  taught  without  a  laboratory,  and  so  many  incon- 
gruous subjects  fell  often  to  the  lot  of  one  professor. 

I  ceased  to  be  a  student  at  St.  Andrews  in  1862,  but 
during  the  next  fifteen  years  I  was,  I  think,  three  times 
examiner  in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  and 
in  1898  I  returned  again  to  the  University  as  Lord 
Rector,  having  been  elected  that  autumn  by  the 
students.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Scottish  Universities, 
as  compared  with  the  English  ones,  that  the  principal 
officer  in  the  University  Court  is  elected  by  the 
students,  and  as  he  appoints  an  Assessor  in  that  Court, 
and  has  a  casting  vote,  for  he  presides  at  it,  the  students 
have  thus  a  considerable  share  indirectly  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  place.  This  state  of  things  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  older  Scottish  Universities  were  founded 
more  or  less  on  the  lines  of  the  University  of  Bologna. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  there  were  two  distinct  classes  of 
University,  first  those  where  the  students  governed  the 
University,  as  in  the  case  of  Bologna,  and  second,  those 
where  the  teachers  governed,  as  in  the  case  of  Paris. 
The  University  of  Oxford  was  more  or  less  founded  on 
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the  Paris  type.  But  in  the  University  of  Bologna  the 
students  elected  a  Rector,  or  at  one  time  apparently 
several  Rectors,  one  representing  each  nation.  They 
were  not  only  the  defenders  of  the  students'  interests, 
but  actually  hired  the  teachers  and  controlled  them, 
keeping  them  apparently  in  very  considerable  order  by 
arranging  that  they  should  complete  their  courses  within 
the  limits  of  the  session,  and  answer  on  the  spot  ques- 
tions put  by  students. 

I  attended  regularly  the  meetings  of  the  University 
Court  during  my  three  years'  tenancy  of  office.  The 
principal  business  that  I  had  to  deal  with  was  the  relation- 
ship of  St.  Andrews  University  to  Dundee  College, 
and  the  question  of  the  portions  of  medical  teaching 
which  should  be  given  at  St.  Andrews  and  Dundee  re- 
spectively. A  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  subsisted 
on  these  questions  at  the  time  of  my  election,  but  I  think 
that  they  were  in  a  fair  way  to  settlement  by  the  end  of 
my  term  of  office.  I  delivered  two  addresses  as  Lord 
Rector,  one  the  usual  introductory  one,  and  the  other  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  tenure  of  office,  at  the  request  of 
Dundee  College,  when  that  place  was  visited  by  the 
Chancellor  (Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh)  on  his  appoint- 
ment, accompanied  by  all  the  official  ceremony  of  his 
office,  with  the  view  of  emphasizing  the  harmony  of  St. 
Andrews  and  Dundee  as  portions  of  the  same  University. 
While  I  was  Lord  Rector,  my  wife  and  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  entertaining  the  students  at  St.  Andrews,  who  for  more 
than  twenty  years  in  all  the  Scottish  Universities  have 
consisted  of  women  as  well  as  men.  Every  class  and 
every  degree  is  open  as  freely  by  statute  to  the  one 
as  to  the  other.  This  contrasts  remarkably  with  the 
position  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where,  though  the 
examinations  are  open  to  them,  women  are  still  pro- 
hibited by  vote  of  the  Senate  from  taking  a  degree.  All 
the  newer  universities  in  England  have  followed  on  the 
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lines  of  those  in  Scotland,  and  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
seem  now  quite  isolated  in  their  prohibition. 

Lord  Bute  was  my  predecessor  as  Lord  Rector,  and 
he  wrote  me,  when  I  assumed  office,  a  letter  containing  a 
brief  account  of  the  character  of  each  of  the  members  of 
the  Court,  and  of  those  who  might  possibly  become 
members  of  it.  I  found  his  criticisms  remarkably 
correct,  showing  the  acuteness  of  his  observation.  Per- 
sonally I  was  struck  with  the  great  ability  of  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Court,  more  particularly  of  Professor 
Burnet,  whose  grasp  of  all  the  subjects  he  took  up  was 
unusually  complete,  and  Principal  Donaldson  (now  Sir 
James  Donaldson),  the  wide  extent  of  whose  knowledge, 
and  whose  immense  acumen  of  mind,  could  not  easily 
be  surpassed.  He  made  a  remark  in  one  of  his  addresses 
to  the  students  which  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  show 
how  deeply  he  has  probed  the  questions  he  deals  with. 
It  was :  "  The  result  of  education  ought  to  be  not  so 
much  to  enable  people  to  answer  questions  as  to  ask 
them." 

The  Lord  Rector  has  the  right  to  nominate  certain 
people  for  Honorary  Degrees  at  the  time  of  his  inaugura- 
tion, and  those  whom  I  nominated  were  Mrs.  Henry 
Fawcett,  Dr.  Adler  (then  Chief  Rabbi),  Osmund  Airy 
(one  of  H.M.  Inspectors  of  Schools),  T.  McKinnon 
Wood  (then  Chairman  of  the  London  County  Council), 
Mr.  Buckle  (Editor  of  the  Times  newspaper),  Mr. 
(now  Sir)  George  Baxter  (the  well-known  Dundee  mer- 
chant and  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  University  College, 
Dundee),  Sir  William  Broadbent,  and  G.  W.  E.  Russell. 


CHAPTER  IV 

CAMBRIDGE  LIFE:    UNDERGRADUATE 

The  Ferguson  Scholarship — Leaving  St.  Andrews  for  Cambridge 
University — Scholars'  privileges  and  duties — The  Mathematical 
Tripos — Changes  at  the  University — Death  of  my  father 

I  7"  ITHER  the  first  year  I  was  at  St.  Andrews  or  the 
•  ^  second  year,  I  am  not  sure  which,  Professor 
Forbes,  of  Edinburgh,  came  to  be  Principal  there.  One 
of  the  things  which  gave  me  quite  a  new  idea  was  the 
answer  which  he  gave  to  a  question  of  mine  as  to  how 
he  ascertained  the  proportion  that  the  land  in  the  world 
bore  to  the  sea.  He  said  he  had  spread  sheets  of 
transparent  paper  over  the  surface  of  a  globe,  and 
marked  on  them  the  contour  of  the  land  and  the  con- 
tour of  the  sea,  and  then  had  weighed  the  two.  It  was 
very  simple  when  you  saw  it,  but  it  gave  me  quite  a 
new  idea,  though  John  Richardson's  counting  the 
blades  of  grass  was  a  still  better  one,  and  one  that  came 
earlier  in  my  life.  That  was  the  first  time  I  had  seized 
a  big  idea  and  seen  its  applicability.  Principal  Forbes 
was  a  scientific  man  of  considerable  eminence.  I  re- 
member his  giving  a  set  of  lectures  on  glaciers,  and 
an  account  of  his  own  experiments  and  observations. 
He  invited  the  students  in  groups  to  come  to  his  house 
on  certain  evenings.  He  put  on  the  invitation  not 
only  the  hour  they  were  expected  to  come  but  the  hour 
they  were  expected  to  leave,  which  latter,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  infuriated  the  whole  University.  He 
had  a  knack  somehow  of  making  himself  unpopular, 
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for  at  a  later  period  he  opposed  the  orgie  called  "  Kate 
Kennedy's  Day."  But  I  have  every  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful to  him,  for  he  was  to  some  extent  the  cause  of  my 
going  to  Cambridge. 

At  the  end  of  my  second  year  he  sent  for  me,  and 
proposed  that  I  should  go  in  for  the  Ferguson  Scholar- 
ship, which  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  competed 
for,  and  was  open  to  the  four  Scottish  Universities.  He 
showed  me  the  conditions,  one  of  which  was  that  the  com- 
petitors should  have  taken  the  degree  of  B.  A.  I  pointed 
out  to  him  that  though  I  was  attending  third  year 
classes  I  had  only  been  two  years  at  the  University, 
and  so  was  not  entitled  to  a  B.A.  degree.  I  thought 
this  closed  the  matter,  and  was  rather  glad.  But  about 
a  week  after  he  sent  for  me  again,  and  intimated  that 
there  was  an  old  regulation  which  permitted  the  Senatus 
to  dispense  with  a  year's  attendance,  and  so  after 
all  I  took  the  B.A.  degree.  At  first  two  scholarships 
were  offered  for  competition  under  the  Ferguson  Trust, 
of  j£ioo  each  for  two  years,  one  for  classics  and  mathe- 
matics, and  one  for  classics  and  mental  science.  I 
gained  the  former,  and  next  year,  in  consequence  of  its 
regulations,  went  in  for  an  honours  degree  in  classics. 
I  believe  this  was  the  first  honours  degree  that  was 
taken  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  because, 
curiously  enough,  until  about  my  time  it  was  quite 
unusual  even  for  the  best  students  to  take  any  degree  at 
all.  They  satisfied  themselves  with  the  class  certificates, 
which  they  obtained  from  the  professors,  and  which 
were  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  personal  testimonials. 

Another  professor  at  St.  Andrews,  Dr.  Day  (whom 
I  have  already  mentioned),  at  this  time  strongly  recom- 
mended me  to  compete  for  a  minor  scholarship  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  same  view  was 
taken  by  Principal  Forbes.  I  accordingly,  in  June  1 862, 
went  up  to  Cambridge  to  compete.  This  was  only  the 
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third  occasion  upon  which  minor  scholarships  had  been 
competed  for,  so  that  they  were  comparatively  a  new 
affair. 

I  had  rooms  in  college,  and  I  remember  being  greatly 
impressed  by  the  appearance  of  Trinity  College,  which 
I  entered  by  the  great  gate,  and  as  I  walked  across  the 
court  I  wondered  to  myself  whether  I  would  ever  be  part 
possessor  of  the  college.  The  examination  lasted  three 
or  four  days,  and  my  residence  there  extended  over  a 
Sunday,  which  must  either  have  been  Whit  Sunday  or 
Trinity  Sunday,  for  I  remember  the  Hallelujah  Chorus 
was  performed  in  the  chapel,  and  there  was  a  great  feast 
in  hall.  During  the  feast  a  large  silver  bowl,  in  the  shape 
of  a  hemisphere  on  the  top  of  a  tall  stem,  was  handed 
down  the  table.  The  top  had  gradually  become  loosened, 
and  detached  itself  altogether  from  the  stem  in  the 
hands  of  an  unfortunate  undergraduate,  deluging  him 
with  audit  ale.  I  remember  also  a  number  of  ducks  on 
dishes  being  sent  down  the  table,  from  which,  as  they 
passed,  undergraduates  helped  themselves.  It  was  only 
long  after  I  had  ceased  to  be  an  undergraduate  that  the 
dishes  were  carved  by  carvers.  During  all  the  time  I 
was  an  undergraduate  they  were  passed  down  the  table, 
and  mauled  in  the  most  ghastly  manner.  The  waiting 
was  very  bad,  and  I  have  often  thought,  elsewhere  as 
well  as  there,  that  waiters  should  have  presented  to 
them  a  little  book  on  centrifugal  force.  There  were 
certain  old  ladies  who  had  the  right  to  cater  for  certain 
tables  in  hall.  They  were  obliged,  I  believe,  to  provide 
a  certain  number  of  pounds  weight  of  meat  per  head, 
but  they  had  as  a  perquisite  all  that  was  not  eaten.  It 
can  easily  be  imagined  to  what  abuses  this  led.  Inferior 
joints  used  to  be  passed  down,  and  whole  joints,  uncut, 
were  dropped  by  these  old  ladies  into  large  baskets, 
which  they  had  with  them  at  the  end  of  the  table,  and 
which  they  carried  out  after  the  dinner  without  the 
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slightest  concealment,  and,  I  think,  without  any  sense 
of  wrongdoing.  We  had  to  "  size,"  as  it  was  called,  for 
most  things  except  butcher's  meat  and  vegetables.  That 
is  to  say,  we  had  to  send  to  the  kitchens,  and  pay  extra. 
Hall  in  those  days  was  at  4.30  and  at  5.30,  the  freshmen 
coming  in  at  the  later  hour. 

There  was  an  evening  chapel,  soon  after  hall,  but 
I  seldom  went  to  it.  I  went  regularly  to  the  morn- 
ing chapel,  which  was  at  7  o'clock.  I  used  to  get  up 
when  the  bell  ceased  to  ring,  at  five  minutes  to  seven, 
have  a  tub,  dress  myself,  and  just  manage  to  squeeze 
into  chapel  before  the  doors  were  locked,  which  was  at 
five  minutes  past  seven.  Chapel  lasted  about  half  an 
hour,  and  we  then  generally  walked  round  the  Parallel- 
ogram, as  it  was  called,  which  was  more  than  a  mile 
long,  or,  if  we  were  in  training,  we  ran  round  it,  and 
then  came  in  to  breakfast  before  8  o'clock.  College 
lectures  were  from  9  to  1 1  o'clock,  but  we  didn't  attend 
them  very  regularly.  One  relied  chiefly  on  one's  private 
coach.  I  coached  with  Routh,  the  well-known  mathe- 
matical coach,  all  the  time,  and  generally  went  to  him  soon 
after  8  o'clock  in  the  morning.  We  always  wished  to  get 
an  early  hour.  I  have  already  expressed  my  indebted- 
ness to  him — one  of  the  finest  teachers  with  whom  I 
ever  came  in  contact. 

Having  dinner  at  4.30  or  5.30  left  very  inadequate 
opportunity  for  luncheon,  and  for  the  most  part  this 
consisted  for  us  of  bread  and  butter,  occasionally  re- 
lieved by  slices  from  a  cold  veal  and  ham  pie,  of  which 
almost  every  Trinity  undergraduate  in  my  time  kept 
one  going.  They  were  peculiarly  admirable  pies.  They 
were  in  layers  of  veal  and  ham,  but  they  differed  from 
nil  other  pies  that  I  ever  knew  of  by  being  quite  full, 
the  crust  touching  the  veal  and  ham  layers.  There  was 
no  sloppy  juice  about  them  at  all,  and  a  proof  of  this  is 
the  following  fad.  To  me  they  were  so  admirable  that 
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I  took  one  home  in  my  portmanteau  when  I  first  re- 
turned to  Balgonie,  and  it  went  all  the  journey  without 
any  evil  consequences  to  my  clothes. 

We  rowed  from  2  to  4  o'clock,  so  it  was  rather  a 
hurry-scurry  for  those  who  had  their  dinner  at  4.30  to 
get  there  in  time.  After  dinner  we  generally  went  to 
one  another's  rooms,  and  not  infrequently  played  whist 
till  evening  chapel,  and  then  to  work  again.  I  generally 
went  to  bed  at  10  o'clock.  I  ought  in  this  connection 
to  state  how  much  I  think  I  owe  to  my  boating  ex- 
perience at  Cambridge.  In  the  first  place  it  was  a  regular 
and  healthful  exercise.  And  in  addition,  the  fact  of  being 
treasurer  of  the  Second  Trinity  Club,  and  stroke  of 
its  First  Boat,  and  one  of  those  who  managed  the  club 
during  the  period  that  I  was  there,  gave  me  a  great 
deal  of  experience  in  accommodating  myself  to  the 
management  of  people.  Anyone  who  has  been  the  cap- 
tain of  a  boat  at  Cambridge  will,  I  think,  bear  me  out 
that  the  position  is  not  always  an  easy  one.  I  frequently 
coached  the  boats,  sometimes  steering  them,  and  some- 
times coaching  them  from  horseback  on  the  bank. 

In  rowing  at  Cambridge  we  used  to  be  very  much 
troubled  with  a  weed  which  infested  the  river  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  which  caught  our  oars.  Some- 
times it  was  so  thick  that  the  boats  could  scarcely  pass 
through  it,  growing  up,  as  it  did,  from  the  bottom  of 
the  river.  It  was  called,  or  at  any  rate  we  called  it,  Bab- 
ingtonia  Damnabilis,  on  account  of  the  following  story, 
which  we  thoroughly  believed,  although  I  cannot  other- 
wise vouch  for  its  truth.  Professor  Babington  (Pro- 
fessor of  Botany)  received  a  specimen  from  a  foreign 
country  of  some  horrible  weed,  which,  having  duly  in- 
spected, he  threw  out  of  the  window  into  the  river  Cam, 
where  it  found  so  congenial  a  hotbed  that  it  produced 
the  pest  of  which  we  complained. 

The  undergraduates,  in  my  time,  for  the  most  part 
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rowed,  and  practically  everybody  belonged  to  one  or 
other  rowing  club.  The  athletic  clubs  of  those  days 
were  all  sub-clubs  of  the  boating  ones.  A  certain  num- 
ber, but  I  should  say  not  nearly  so  many  as  now,  played 
cricket,  and  football  was  more  or  less  exceptional.  Some 
of  the  richer  undergraduates  went  in  for  riding,  and 
formed  a  rather  small  coterie.  There  was  a  little  tennis, 
and  a  good  deal  of  racquets.  General  dilettante  loafing 
was  very  much  looked  down  upon. 

As  an  undergraduate  I  lived  for  a  term  in  Trinity 
Street  in  lodgings.  I  was  very  much  struck  with  the 
difference  between  a  Scottish  and  an  English  landlady. 
My  Scottish  landladies  had  identified  themselves  with 
my  interests,  which  was  not  the  case  at  my  Trinity 
Street  lodgings.  After  the  end  of  my  first  term  I 
stayed  for  the  whole  time  I  was  an  undergraduate  in 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  staircase  in  Nevile's 
Court,  where  I  afterwards  lived  when  I  was  a  professor. 
My  windows  looked  out  into  the  New  Court.  For  a 
long  part  of  my  stay  there  I  had  lost  the  key  of  my 
front  door,  and  during  that  period  I  regularly  got  out 
and  in  through  my  window,  which  was  very  low  down. 

Those  of  us  who  were  scholars  had  to  perform  three 
duties  by  statute.  One  of  them  bothered  us  consider- 
ably. 

One  was  to  attend  chapel  eight  times  a  week.  That 
was  easily  enough  done,  and  got  one  into  regular  habits 
of  attending  every  morning,  and  once  extra  on  Sunday. 
Any  week  we  failed  to  do  that  we  were  mulcted  of  a 
proportional  amount  of  our  pay  as  scholars.  That  pay 
consisted  of  free  rooms,  free  dinner  in  hall,  two  loaves 
of  bread,  and  four  inches  of  butter  every  day,  and  £30 
a  year,  besides  which  there  was  a  small  sum,  variable  but 
annual,  call  Lib  stip  and  praeter.  What  it  was  I  never 
rightly  knew,  but  my  belief  is  that  it  was  intended  for 
pocket-money. 
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Besides  attending  chapel,  however,  we  had  two  other 
duties  to  perform.  We  had  to  read  the  lessons  in  chapel, 
and  to  read  the  grace  after  meat  in  hall.  Those  who  were 
undergraduate  scholars  for  the  time  being  divided  these 
duties  among  them,  and  as  at  my  time  there  were  very  few 
scholars  we  had  to  perform  these  duties  very  frequently. 
We  took  them  in  turns  for  a  week  at  a  time,  and  during 
that  week  the  two  of  us  who  officiated  had  to  attend 
every  chapel,  both  morning  and  evening,  and  also  to 
hang  about  outside  the  hall  till  the  Dons  had  done  their 
dinner,  when  we  were  called  in  by  the  porter,  Freeman, 
to  read  the  grace.  For  some  reason  or  other  the  scholars 
much  more  resented  reading  the  grace  than  reading  the 
lessons  in  chapel,  particularly,  I  think,  because  we  had 
to  return  thanks  for  the  dinner  which  "we"  had  just 
eaten,  the  "  we  "  being  the  Fellows,  for  we,  the  scholars, 
hadn't  eaten  it  It  began  in  this  way :  "  Domine  sancte 
Pater  omnipotens  aeterne  Deus,  qui  hoc  tempore  tam 
benigne  nos  pascere  dignatus  es,  largire  nobis  ut  tibi 
pro  tua  in  nos  bonitate  gratias  agamus."  One  of  the 
scholars  who  substituted  "  vos  pascere "  in  place  of 
"  nos  pascere  "  much  angered  the  Dons,  but  delighted 
us.  However,  he  was  so  severely  dealt  with  that  I  doubt 
if  it  was  tried  again.  Another  reason,  no  doubt,  for  our 
resentment  was  that  we  had  to  stand  in  an  abominably 
draughty  passage  while  waiting  to  be  called  in.  Some- 
times the  kindness  of  the  hall  porter  allowed  us  to  warm 
our  toes  at  the  brazier  which  then  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  hall,  and  was  the  only  means  of  warming  it.  It 
was  a  great  wrought-iron  dish,  about  four  or  five  feet 
in  diameter,  standing  on  iron  legs,  filled  with  glowing 
charcoal.  It  has  long  since  disappeared,  but  it  would  be 
a  very  interesting  relic  to  possess. 

Though,  as  I  have  implied,  I  never  felt  particularly 
grateful  for  having  to  read  the  grace  in  hall,  I  must 
say  my  feelings  are  otherwise  with  respect  to  the 
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other  obligation — that  of  reading  the  lessons  in  chapel. 
The  college  lessons  went  regularly  through  the  pre- 
scribed order  of  the  Prayer  Book  for  each  day  of  the 
year,  which  covered  practically  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  Apocrypha  once,  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment twice  a  year.  As  for  a  considerable  time  a  very 
few  of  us  had  to  share  the  duty  amongst  us,  we  either 
read  or  heard  a  great  part  of  the  Bible  in  a  year.  By 
this  means  many  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
brought  to  one's  remembrance  which  are  often  apt  to 
be  slurred  over  in  the  ordinary  course  of  reading,  and 
I  am  very  thankful  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
having  these,  as  well  as  other  passages,  re-impressed  on 
my  memory.  I  say  re-impressed  because  we  were  always 
Bible  readers  at  home.  My  mother,  as  I  have  said,  read 
it  constantly,  and  at  prayers  morning  and  evening  we 
always  had  the  opportunity  of  going  through  it  in 
regular  order.  I  consider  it  a  great  possession  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  words  of  the  Bible,  for  not  only  are 
they  extremely  interesting  from  every  point  of  view,  but 
frequently  when  one  has  thought  a  subject:  out  and 
come  to  a  conclusion  about  it  one  finds  that  the  expres- 
sion of  one's  conclusion  has  already  been  embodied  in 
some  portion  of  the  Scripture. 

It  must  be  understood  that  much  of  the  above  is 
anticipating  somewhat,  for  I  did  not,  of  course,  return 
as  an  undergraduate  to  Cambridge  until  the  October 
following  the  minor  scholarship  examination.  After 
having  sat  for  that,  and  before  the  result  was  known,  I 
went  to  Harrow  to  pay  a  visit  to  my  uncle,  James 
Stuart.  Being  somewhat  of  an  Evangelical  churchman 
he  took  in  the  Record,  and  about  a  week  after  I  saw 
in  it  accidentally  a  notice  of  the  names  of  those  who 
had  gained  the  minor  scholarships,  including  my  own. 
The  incident,  I  think,  shows  the  rather  slip-shod  method 
in  which  college  tutors  then  conducted  their  business. 
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I  wrote  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Clark,  my  college  tutor,  saying  I 
had  noticed  my  name  in  a  list  given  in  the  Record  of 
such  and  such  a  date,  and  asking  him  if  it  were  correct 
He  wrote  back  a  very  short  letter,  consisting  of  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "  My  dear  Sir, — The  Record  has  in  this 
instance  spoken  the  truth."  I  afterwards  learned  that 
he  was  not  of  the  Evangelical  persuasion,  and  read  the 
Guardian. 

Almost  everybody  who  took  an  honours  degree  at 
that  time  went  in  for  the  Mathematical  or  the  Classical 
Tripos,  and  very  much  the  greatest  interest  in  the  year, 
academically,  centred  in  the  mathematical  one.  It  con- 
sisted in  my  time  of  a  three  days'  examination  in  ele- 
mentary subjects,  followed  by  an  interval  in  which  the 
names  of  those  worthy  of  a  degree  were  published  in 
alphabetical  order,  and  then  a  five  days'  examination  for 
those  in  the  higher  subjects,  the  final  result  being  de- 
clared just  before  the  return  of  the  undergraduates, 
generally  at  the  end  of  January.  Undergraduates,  or 
their  friends  for  them,  went  to  the  Senate  House  to 
hear  their  names  and  places.  I  was  asleep  when  Osmund 
Airy  rushed  into  my  room  to  tell  me  I  was  third 
wrangler.  By  the  way,  I  might  have  used  an  alarum  to 
awaken  me,  but  I  once  made  a  most  unfortunate  use  of 
it,  which  made  me  desist  from  its  use  ever  afterwards. 
It  came  about  in  the  following  way.  I  generally  returned 
to  Cambridge  by  the  night  train  from  Scotland,  for  in 
those  days  it  was  difficult  to  get  through  in  the  day 
from  Edinburgh,  and  impossible  from  Fifeshire.  So 
one  evening,  after  such  a  wearisome  journey,  feeling 
very  sleepy,  I  went  to  bed  early,  and  being  determined 
to  have  a  good  long  sleep  I  set  my  alarum  for  i  o  o'clock 
instead  of  the  usual  6.55.  In  what  seemed  to  me  the 
middle  of  the  night  I  was  awakened  by  the  abomin- 
able thing,  for  I  had  forgotten  that  in  going  to  bed  at 
9  o'clock  the  alarum  would  not  distinguish  between 
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10  o'clock  that  evening  and  10  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
I  soon  saw  what  had  happened,  and  I  felt  very  much 
ashamed  of  myself. 

The  declaration  of  the  Tripos  list  at  the  Senate  House 
was  usually  accompanied  by  a  good  deal  of  noise,  and 
this  was  specially  the  case  in  1880  when  the  first  woman 
took  First  Class  honours  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos. 
It  was  before  any  regular  arrangement  had  been  made, 
but  as  her  position  was  known  to  be  equal  to  eighth 
there  was  such  prolonged  cheering  at  that  point  that  the 
names  of  the  men  were  not  distinctly  heard.  George  W. 
Johnson,  who  really  was  eighth  in  the  published  list,  was 
listening  for  his  own  name,  and  missed  it  on  account 
of  the  cheers.  He  was  for  some  time  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  he  had  fallen  very  low,  much  lower  than  he 
expected,  and  it  was  not  until  he  saw  the  list  a  little  after 
that  he  found  out  where  he  stood.  He  told  me  this, 
and  the  agitation  that  it  caused  him.  He  afterwards 
became  an  official  at  the  Colonial  Office.  He  has  always 
been  one  of  my  most  intimate  and  dear  friends,  and 
there  are  few  more  unselfish  men  living. 

Those  who  were  very  near  one  another  in  the  Mathe- 
matical Tripos  were  bracketed,  but  the  difference  in  total 
marks  had  in  that  case  to  be  exceedingly  small,  and  in 
no  instance  in  those  days  was  the  senior  wrangler  ever 
bracketed.  Curiously  enough,  in  ancient  days  there 
were  almost  invariably  three  or  four  bracketed  in  the 
first  instance  for  Senior,  and  any  one  of  them  had  the 
right  to  challenge  the  others  for  further  examination. 
But  this  was  only  a  temporary  bracket  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  the  challenge.  If  there  was  no  challenge  the 
order  of  merit  was  assigned  by  the  examiners.  Sir 
George  Airy  was  so  far  ahead  of  others  in  his  year  that 
he  was  bracketed  alone  (as  it  was  called),  which  he  told 
me  was  rather  a  rare  occurrence.  The  subjects  and 
character  of  the  examination  in  my  time  were  the  same 
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as  they  had  been  for  many  years,  but  not  many  years 
after  I  took  my  degree  the  subjects  were  very  consider- 
ably extended.  1  was  a  member  of  the  syndicate  which 
extended  them.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  this  extension 
required  other  modifications  in  the  examination,  and 
during  all  the  time  that  I  was  at  Cambridge  constant 
changes  were  being  made,  in  most  of  which  I  was  one 
of  the  syndics. 

These  changes  at  the  period  to  which  I  refer,  how- 
ever, say  from  1870  to  1885,  were  not  peculiar  to  the 
Mathematical  Tripos.  That  period  was  one  of  consider- 
able activity  and  much  change  and  development  in  all 
the  studies  of  the  University,  and  not  only  in  the 
studies  but  in  the  college  statutes,  the  conditions  of 
holding  scholarships  and  fellowships,  and  in  the  general 
government  of  both  college  and  University,  so  that  by 
1885  the  whole  aspect  of  things  had  changed.  For  in- 
stance the  abolition  of  tests  took  place  after  I  had  taken 
my  degree,  and  the  earliest  meeting  I  attended  in  the 
University  was  one  for  securing  that  end.  It  must  have 
been  about  1869,  I  think.  It  was  held  in  St.  John's 
Lodge,  and  Adam  Sedgwick  spoke,  I  remember.  With 
the  abolition  of  tests  all  those  peculiar  obligations  on 
the  scholars,  to  which  I  have  referred,  came  to  an  end. 
During  the  same  period,  too,  the  college  statutes  were 
reformed,  so  that  membership  of  the  Church  of  England 
should  no  longer  be  required  for  securing  a  fellowship, 
nor  should  the  taking  of  Priest's  Orders  be  essential  for 
its  continued  tenure,  and  fellowships  became  terminable 
except  for  work  done.  Fellows  were  also  allowed  to  marry. 
The  government  of  the  colleges  was  also,  for  the  most 
part,  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  six  or  eight  senior 
Fellows,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  an  elective  council. 

It  was  in  connection  with  one  of  the  meetings  of 
Trinity  College  for  making  new  statutes  to  embody 
these  changes  that  Thompson,  the  then  Master,  said  to 
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Gerald  Balfour,  then  one  of  the  most  radical  of  reformers, 
"  We  are  none  of  us  infallible,  not  even  the  youngest," 
a  remark  which  I  heard.  But  I  must  add  that  some 
people  doubt  whether  he  said  it  as  I  have  stated,  or 
whether  he  said,  "We  are  all  fallible,  even  the  youngest." 
Further  than  that,  the  remembrance  of  some  of  those 
present  is  that  the  remark  was  not  addressed  to  Gerald 
Balfour,  but  was  impersonal,  and  addressed  to  the  meet- 
ing generally.  All  I  can  say  is  I  have  merely  related 
what  I  seem  to  myself  to  recoiled:.  The  various  accounts 
of  this  remark,  and  the  mystery  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  are  in  themselves  very  interesting. 
They  show  the  great  difficulty  of  arriving  at  absolute 
historical  accuracy.  Here  was  an  audience  of  exceed- 
ingly well-trained  men,  all  Fellows  of  Trinity,  and  a 
remark  of  a  most  interesting  kind  made  by  the  Master, 
and  one  which  they  all  noticed,  and  were  interested  in 
telling  when  they  left  the  room,  and  for  many  years 
afterwards,  and  yet  both  the  remark  itself,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  remark,  are  in  dispute  among 
them. 

Side  by  side  with  these  reforms  inside  the  colleges, 
there  proceeded  reforms  in  the  University,  of  which 
more  later.  The  University  at  that  time  was  very 
receptive  of  new  ideas,  and  the  more  Conservative 
members  of  it  had  not  as  yet  awakened  to  their  danger, 
so  that  they  regarded  such  innovations  with  benevo- 
lence, possibly  tinctured  with  contempt. 

But  to  return.  My  father  was  taken  very  ill  about  a 
week  before  my  tripos  examination  came  on,  and  I 
went  to  Scotland  to  see  him,  being  uncertain  if  I  should 
be  able  to  return  to  Cambridge.  He  recovered  some- 
what, however,  and  came  there  with  my  mother  to  see 
me  take  my  degree.  But  he  died  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year  1866. 

On  several  occasions  I  took  a  journey  with  my  father. 

K. 
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One  was  a  year  or  two  before  his  death,  when  I  was 
getting  to  the  end  of  my  Cambridge  undergraduate 
course,  about  1864  or  1865.  We  took  a  walking  tour, 
and  went  among  other  places  to  Glencoe.  While  walk- 
ing down  the  very  wildest  part  of  that  pass  we  saw  a 
man  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  road  beside  a  small 
barrel  of  gunpowder,  watching  the  operations  of  another 
man  who  was  on  the  side  of  the  road  which  sloped  a 
little  downwards  to  the  fields,  and  who  was  tearing  up 
the  large  boulders  and  throwing  them  down  the  slope, 
the  side  of  the  road  being  built  of  a  large  number  of 
such  boulders,  each  perhaps  the  size  of  a  man's  head  or 
more.  He  had  his  coat  off,  and  was  sweating  visibly. 
"  What  on  earth  is  he  doing  ?  "  said  we  in  wonderment 
to  his  companion,  to  which  the  reply  was,  "  He 's  drop- 
pit  a  fourpenny  bit." 

We  came  back  from  our  tour  by  the  newly-made 
railway  from  Inverness  to  Perth,  and  we  got  two  tickets 
numbered  o  and  I.  I  learned  a  few  days  later  from 
John  Galbraith  (Margaret  Houston's  husband),  who  in 
his  later  years  was  a  station  master,  that  the  numbers 
were  started  at  o  on  railway  tickets  so  that  when  the 
lowest  one  was  pulled  out  to  be  looked  at  it  should 
give,  without  subtraction,  the  number  of  tickets  sold. 
A  return  of  this  had  to  be  made  daily  to  head-quarters. 
During  this  same  journey  we  went  to  Broomhill,  where 
my  father's  uncle  had  a  farm  in  succession  to  his  own 
father.  He  believed  in  ghosts,  and  also  thought  that 
stones  grew — a  belief  which  seemed  natural  enough  in 
his  situation,  for  I  never  in  my  life  saw  so  many  stones 
on  a  farm.  I  said  to  him,  "  Then  if  stones  grow  houses 
must  be  getting  larger  every  year,"  but  he  said,  "  No, 
the  cutting  of  the  stones  has  killed  them."  He  was  a 
very  sane  man  otherwise,  and  an  elder  of  the  kirk  of 
Rafford. 

My  father  had  a  saying  which  has  frequently  been 
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present  to  me  and  influenced  my  conduct,  that  he  had 
often  been  sorry  for  speaking,  but  never  for  holding 
his  tongue. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  his  father,  and  had  four 
brothers  and  four  sisters.  One  of  his  brothers  succeeded 
my  grandfather  as  a  Writer  to  the  Signet  in  Edinburgh. 
The  other  three  went  to  seek  their  fortunes  abroad. 
James  became  a  Calcutta  merchant,  and  afterwards 
retired  to  live  in  this  country.  Alexander  became  Prime 
Minister  of  New  South  Wales,  and  was  knighted. 
Edward  was  long  a  missionary  in  India,  and  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Waiapu  in  New  Zealand,  and  finally  resumed 
his  missionary  work  in  Persia.  He  was  a  man  of  very 
charming  manners  and  great  kindness  of  disposition, 
and  to  the  last  day  of  his  life  interested  in  all  new 
ideas.  [He  died  in  1911.]  He  started  off  to  Persia  for 
his  last  time  there  when  he  was  about  eighty  years  of 
age,  and  went  a  long  tedious  journey  to  Teheran,  but 
he  never,  even  in  anticipation  of  such  a  journey,  lost 
his  uniform  cheerfulness  of  disposition.  I  and  several 
relatives  saw  him  off  from  the  station  at  Charing  Cross. 
He  had  spent  the  previous  few  days  at  my  house,  and 
he  had  all  the  cheerfulness  of  a  boy  in  looking  forward 
to  the  journey.  He  was  for  a  long  time  a  secretary  in 
India  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

He  was  a  very  devoted  missionary,  and  had  an  extra- 
ordinary power  of  attracting  people  to  the  subject  of 
which  he  was  so  full.  The  following  is  an  instance  of 
it.  He  visited  me  once  at  Cambridge,  with  my  grand- 
father and  grandmother,  and  he  preached  a  missionary 
sermon  at  Trinity  Church.  I  went  to  hear  him,  and 
when  he  had  got  a  little  on  the  way  in  the  sermon 
I  resolved  to  give  6d.  to  the  collection.  After  a  few 
minutes  I  resolved  to  give  is.  A  little  later  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  would  give  2s.  6d.,  and  finally  when  the 
collecting  box  came  round  I  gave  all  the  loose  money  that 
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was  in  my  pocket.    It  was  entirely  owing  to  the  natural 
force  and  ability  of  his  preaching. 

Of  my  four  aunts  one,  Sarah,  married  Dr.  Wilson,  a 
medical  man  in  Edinburgh.  Another,  Emily,  married 
Mr.  Sandys,  and  one  of  her  stepsons  is  Mr.  (now  Sir) 
J.  Edwin  Sandys,  the  public  orator  at  Cambridge.  My 
aunt  Bella  is  now  the  sole  surviving  one,  and  is  over 
eighty-eight  years  of  age,  and  full  of  vigour  and  intellig- 
ence, taking,  as  her  brother  Edward  used  to  do,  the 
liveliest  interest  in  anything  that  happens  nowadays.  She 
and  my  aunt  Emily  together  visited  their  brother  in  India 
before  the  Mutiny,  but  she  left  India  before  it  occurred. 
It  was  at  the  time  when  people  had  to  go  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  in  sailing  ships,  and  took  some  months  in 
the  voyage.  They  were  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Calicut, 
but  the  ship  was  eventually  saved,  and  though  it  had  a 
serious  list  they  continued  their  voyage  in  it  to  Calcutta. 
My  aunt  Bella  came  home  by  Australia,  making  the 
circuit  of  the  world,  and  I  think  she  has  sailed  round  the 
world  three  times.  As  these  pages  were  passing  through 
the  press  there  came  word  in  a  letter  from  her  that  she 
was  enjoying  the  hot  summer  days  in  the  garden,  "  writ- 
ing, reading,  hardly  ever  indoors,  and  tho'  so  old  enjoy- 
ing life  as  much  as  ever,  indeed  more  I  think,  leaving 
all  work  and  worries  to  others  more  able  and  willing  to 
take  them !  a  lazy  way  of  living  and  a  privilege  of  old 
age."  My  aunt  Mary,  who  died  in  New  Zealand,  was 
the  oldest  of  the  family  next  to  my  father.  If  ever  there 
was  a  saint  on  earth  she  was  one.  She  was  filled  with 
loving-kindness,  and  was  very  active  both  in  body  and 
mind,  full  of  good  works  to  the  poor,  and,  with  what 
does  not  always  accompany  them,  tenderness  and  solici- 
tude for  every  member  of  her  family. 
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AFTER  taking  my  degree  in  January  1866,  I  was 
applied  to  by  Mr.  Lempriere  Hammond,  who  was 
Bursar  of  Trinity  College,  under  the  following  circum- 
stances. He  had  recently  been  one  of  the  Sub-Commis- 
sioners (a  group  of  persons  of  whom  Mr.  James  Bryce 
was  one)  who  examined  and  reported,  mainly  on  the 
endowed  schools  of  England,  for  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission,  of  which  Mr.  Roby  was  Secretary,  and,  I 
think,  Lord  Lyttelton  one  of  its  members.  Each  of 
these  Sub-Commissioners  had  to  make  a  report,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  Mr.  Hammond.  He  had  examined 
the  endowed  schools  of  Northumberland  and  Norfolk. 
Dr.  Whewell,  the  Master  of  Trinity,  had  just  been 
killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  Hammond  was  his 
executor.  Owing  to  the  amount  of  business  this  threw 
upon  him,  Hammond  wasn't  able  to  write  the  whole  of 
his  report,  and  Mr.  Blore,  my  tutor,  referred  him  to 
me.  He  gave  me  the  whole  of  his  materials,  and  I  drew 
up  part  of  his  report.  That  was  the  first  piece  of  work 
that  I  had  to  do  after  taking  my  degree,  and  it  gave 
me  a  very  early,  and  exceptionally  interesting,  know- 
ledge of  the  circumstances  of  higher  education. 

When  that  was  finished  Benson  (afterwards  Arch- 
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bishop  of  Canterbury),  who  was  a  great  friend  of  Ham- 
mond's, and  who  had  recently  been  made  Master  of 
Wellington  College,  wrote  and  asked  me  to  fill  the  place 
of  the  mathematical  master  who  had  been  taken  ill.  I 
went  there.  I  arrived  with  a  number  of  the  boys,  and 
I  remember  one  of  them  mistook  me  for  a  new  boy, 
and  was  very  much  alarmed  when,  a  day  or  two  later, 
he  found  I  was  a  master.  There  arrived  with  me,  and 
stayed  with  me  in  Benson's  house,  occupying  the  same 
bedroom  part  of  the  time,  a  Mr.  Wordsworth,  since 
Bishop  of  Salisbury.  But  I  was  only  a  master  there  for 
about  a  week,  for  owing  to  my  father's  death  I  went  home 
to  Balgonie,  where  I  stayed  for  the  next  three  months. 
I  had  a  great  many  business  things  to  arrange  during 
that  time,  and  I  also  read  Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire."  It  was  certainly  one  of  the  three 
or  four  great  intellectual  treats  of  my  life. 

I  returned  to  Cambridge  in  February  1867.  From 
this  date  till  about  1875  I  was  very  much  occupied  with 
starting  University  Extension.  It  was  in  a  preliminary 
condition  till  1873,  when  the  University  was  induced 
to  take  it  up.  I  do  not  mean  that  my  interest  in  it 
ceased  in  the  year  1875,  ^ut  being  appointed  a  Professor 
in  that  year  I  took  less  active  steps,  and  ceased  to  be 
secretary,  but  remained  a  member  of  the  Syndicate  for 
a  dozen  years  longer. 

I  was  appointed  Assistant  Tutor  in  1868,  and  that 
work  ran  concomitantly  with  the  starting  of  University 
Extension. 

In  1875  I  was  made  Professor  of  Mechanism  and 
Applied  Mechanics,  and  for  the  next  ten  years  I  was 
occupied  in  founding  the  Mechanical  School  at  Cam- 
bridge. During  the  same  period  I  was  a  member  of  the 
University  Council,  and  of  various  Boards  of  Studies, 
and  actively  engaged  in  the  government  and  re-organiza- 
tion of  the  University. 
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I  was  also  very  actively  occupied  from  1869  to  1883 
in  connection  with  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler's  work,  of 
which  more  hereafter.  The  Federation  which  she  origin- 
ated was  founded  in  1875,  and  my  interest  in  that  has 
continued  to  the  present  day. 

I  entered  Parliament  in  1884,  but  did  not  take  much 
interest  in  the  work  till  1886.  From  that  time  till  about 
1892  I  did  a  good  deal  for  establishing  progressive 
associations  in  London. 

From  1890  till  1898  I  was  actively  engaged  in  news- 
paper work. 

After  1892  I  gradually  came  to  represent  the  London 
County  Council,  and  London  interests,  in  Parliament. 

Since  1898  I  have  been  mostly  occupied  in  Norwich. 

These  dates  will  serve  to  give  a  rough  form  of  setting 
to  the  various  incidents  and  reminiscences  which  follow. 
In  addition  to  the  above  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  from 
the  date  of  my  coming  to  Cambridge  in  1 862  to  her  death 
in  1882, 1  spent  at  least  a  portion  of  every  vacation  with 
my  mother  at  Balgonie,  and  during  that  time  there 
happened  some  of  the  incidents  about  Balgonie  people 
which  I  may  still  have  to  relate.  Also  from  my  father's 
death  in  1866  till  my  brother  Alan's  death  in  1884  I 
took  a  considerable  share  in  the  management  of  the 
works  at  Balgonie,  which  soon  after  that  date  passed  into 
other  hands. 

There  are  some  days  which  stand  out  particularly  in 
one's  memory,  and  with  me  one  of  these  was  a  day  when  I 
was  at  Balgonie,  a  few  months  after  taking  my  degree, 
when  my  mother  and  I  went  for  a  walk.  I  then  described 
to  her  the  great  difference  that  there  seemed  to  me  to 
be  between  the  education  in  England  and  in  Scotland. 
In  the  former  country  there  were  practically  no  lectures  of 
the  kind  given  by  the  Professors  at  St.  Andrews,  and  the 
opportunities  for  University  education  were  very  much 
less  widespread  than  in  Scotland.  I  told  her  that  I 
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thought  of  staying  at  the  University,  and  of  endeavour- 
ing to  accomplish  two  things :  first,  to  make  the  Uni- 
versity lectures  generally  open  to  all  the  colleges,  and 
of  a  more  interesting  type,  and,  second,  to  establish 
a  sort  of  peripatetic  university  the  professors  of  which 
would  circulate  among  the  big  towns,  and  thus  give  a 
wider  opportunity  for  receiving  such  teaching.  The 
day  was  rendered  still  more  memorable  by  the  fact  that 
as  we  were  walking  home  we  saw  our  carriage  coming 
along  the  road  quickly,  with  one  of  my  father's  work- 
men in  it.  He  had  come  to  seek  us  to  let  us  know  that 
my  father  had  been  taken  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  from 
the  effects  of  which  he  never  really  recovered.  It  took 
about  ten  years  to  accomplish  the  two  objects  just  men- 
tioned, but  my  mother  often  referred  in  after  years  to  the 
general  correctness  of  the  anticipations  of  which  I  then 
told  her. 

It  required  a  long  time,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
detailed  application  on  the  part  of  many,  to  work  out 
the  system  of  Inter-Collegiate  Lectures  at  Cambridge. 
Up  to  the  time  I  took  my  degree  each  college  had  its 
own  set  of  teachers,  perfectly  independent  of  each  other, 
and  such  a  thing  as  an  undergraduate  of  one  college 
going  to  lectures  in  another  was  totally  unknown.  The 
first  set  of  inter-collegiate  lectures  was  given  by  me  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1868.  (At  least  I  think  the 
inter-collegiate  classical  lectures  began  later,  but  I  am 
not  quite  sure  on  this  point.)  The  experiment  was 
rendered  more  easy,  and  more  successful,  by  the  fact  that 
the  application  of  mathematics  to  physical  science  was 
beginning  to  be  included  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos, 
and  it  was  precisely  to  that  class  of  subject  that  I  had 
given  attention.  There  were  few  people  at  that  time 
who  had  done  so,  and,  in  consequence,  my  lectures 
were  well  attended  by  the  students  from  various  col- 
leges who  were  likely  to  take  a  high  degree.  I  lectured 
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on  physical  astronomy,  the  mathematical  theory  of  elec- 
tricity, magnetism  and  heat,  and  the  application  of  the 
potential  generally. 

My  efforts  were  quickly  seconded  by  many  persons. 
W.  K.  Clifford  lectured  on  the  Square  Root  of  Minus 
One,  and  Trotter  (afterwards  Vice-Master  of  Trinity) 
lectured  the  following  term  on  Experimental  Electricity. 
We  advertised  these  lectures  together  on  the  different 
college  screens,  and  it  was  thought  a  great  innovation 
at  the  time.  In  connection  with  these  lectures,  we  three, 
in  conjunction  with  Percival  Frost  (the  well-known 
coach),  called  a  meeting  of  the  principal  mathematical 
lecturers  of  the  various  colleges,  and  certain  of  them 
agreed  to  throw  their  lectures  open.  But  it  was  a  good 
many  years  before  the  practice  became  general,  or  re- 
ceived the  official  sanction  of  the  colleges.  The  classi- 
cal lecturers  arranged  an  inter-collegiate  system,  at  first 
on  a  small  scale,  but  always  more  successful  than  the 
mathematical  group.  After  the  year  1868,  till  I  ceased 
to  be  a  College  Lecturer  in  1875,  I  never  passed  a  year 
without  giving  two  courses  of  lectures  open  to  all  the 
University.  At  an  early  date  I  charged  a  fee  of  one 
guinea  for  each  person.  The  first  time  I  did  this  there 
were  about  fifteen  who  attended  the  course,  but  none 
paid  the  guinea  except  a  Hindoo  Bengali,  who  belonged, 
I  think,  to  the  sect  called  the  Brahma-Samaj.  When 
the  lectures  were  finished  he  called  at  my  rooms, 
talked  a  little  about  various  subjects,  became  very  hot 
and  uncomfortable,  and  finally,  to  the  great  embarrass- 
ment of  both  him  and  me,  produced  a  guinea,  and 
handed  it  to  me.  No  one  else  ever  offered  to  pay. 

It  was  out  of  these  inter-collegiate  movements  that 
the  Boards  of  Study  grew  into  importance  in  the  control 
of  University  education,  and  a  General  Board  of  Studies 
was  established  some  years  later  by  the  University 
Commissioners. 
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The  other  aim  mentioned  in  the  conversation  with  my 
mother  referred  to  above,  that  of  establishing  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  peripatetic  university,  which  was  the 
phrase  then  uppermost  in  my  mind,  was  more  interest- 
ing in  its  development,  and  for  the  first  half-dozen  years 
depended  so  much  on  myself  as  to  become  almost  a 
personal  matter. 

I  had  no  very  clear  notion  of  how  the  problem  was 
to  be  tackled,  but  an  obvious  opportunity  was  given  by 
a  request,  made  to  me  in  the  early  summer  of  1867,  to 
give  lectures  to  ladies  that  autumn  in  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Sheffield,  and  Leeds.  There  had  been  estab- 
lished just  at  that  time,  in  these  four  towns,  an  associa- 
tion calling  itself  the  North  of  England  Council  for 
promoting  the  Higher  Education  of  Women.  Its  presi- 
dent was  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler ;  its  secretary  was  Miss 
A.  J.  Clough,  and  active  members  of  it  were  Miss 
Wolstenholme  (afterwards  Mrs.  Wolstenholme  Elmy) 
in  Manchester,  Miss  Theodosia  Marshall  and  Miss 
Lucy  Wilson  in  Leeds,  and  Dr.  and  Miss  Keeling  in 
Sheffield,  as  well  as  Mr.  Samuel  Earnshaw  (a  clergy- 
man in  Sheffield,  and  a  former  Senior  Wrangler)  and 
a  friend  of  his,  Mr.  Samuel  Roberts.  All  these  per- 
sons, introduced  to  me  at  that  time,  remained  among 
my  most  intimate  friends.  I  ought  also  to  add  that  the 
North  of  England  Council  had  on  it  Mr.  James  Bryce 
(now  the  British  Ambassador  at  Washington),  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir)  Joshua  Fitch,  and  Dr.  Steinthal  as  consul- 
tative members.  My  acquaintance  with  these  gentlemen 
dates  also  from  that  time.  The  initial  object  of  this 
Council  was  to  improve  the  education  of  women,  espe- 
cially by  the  better  education  of  those  intending  to  be 
governesses  and  schoolmistresses,  and  the  request  they 
made  to  me  was  that  I  should  give  a  set  of  lectures  in 
each  of  these  towns  on  the  theory  and  methods  of 
education.  I  replied  that  I  thought  it  would  be  much 
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more  practicable  for  me,  and  more  profitable  for  them, 
if,  instead  of  an  abstract  subject  of  that  kind,  I  simply 
tried  to  teach  some  specific  thing  in  the  way,  and  by  the 
methods,  which  might  be  usefully  adopted  in  other 
instances,  and  that  if  they  liked  I  would  give  a  set  of 
weekly  lectures  in  each  of  those  towns  on  the  history 
of  astronomy,  eight  lectures  in  each  place.  They  agreed 
to  this,  and  I  wrote  to  my  mother  to  say  that  I  had  got 
an  unexpected  opportunity  of  starting  a  peripatetic 
university. 

I  took  the  subject  of  astronomy  for  several  reasons. 
I  did  so,  first,  because  it  is,  as  Comte  had  pointed  out, 
the  only  really  complete  science.  Its  history  is  well  de- 
fined, and  involves  interesting  personalities,  and  it  affords 
the  best  example  of  the  discovery  and  application  of 
what  is  called  a  law  of  nature,  and  my  lectures  were  really 
confined  to  the  very  narrow  limit  of  elucidating  the 
discovery  and  the  meaning  of  one  law — that  of  gravita- 
tion. There  was  another  reason  that  led  me  to  take  this 
subject.  I  had  made  the  acquaintance,  while  still  an 
undergraduate  at  Cambridge,  of  Sir  George  Airy,  and 
he  had  permitted  me  to  spend  about  a  couple  of  months 
at  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  where  I  not 
only  learnt  a  considerable  amount  of  the  technical  part 
of  astronomy,  but  as  I  stayed  in  his  house  I  had  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  becoming  well  acquainted  with 
him. 

I  came  to  know  Sir  George  Airy  from  knowing  his 
sons  at  Trinity.  One  was  Hubert  Airy,  who  was  staying 
up  at  Cambridge  as  a  B.A.  He  afterwards  became  an 
inspector  under  the  Local  Government  Board.  He  was 
a  man  of  a  very  beautiful  mind,  and  wrote  very  good 
poetry.  He  used  to  come  and  see  me  frequently  in 
Cambridge  in  after  days,  and  no  one  was  ever  more 
welcome.  He  was  very  scientifically  minded.  He  made 
a  very  interesting  investigation  into  the  movements  of 
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the  branches  of  trees,  showing  how  the  different  elasticity 
of  the  wood  in  different  directions  gives  rise  to  the 
circular  and  wavy  motions  of  the  branches  in  wind,  so 
very  unlike  the  uniform  swaying  of  a  field  of  corn.  He 
drew  very  beautiful  diagrams  by  means  of  a  pencil  fixed 
into  the  top  of  a  standard  rose  stem,  which  when  pulled 
in  one  direction  sways  backwards  and  forwards  not  in  a 
direct  line  but  in  a  spiral,  and  he  methodized  this  by 
making  compound  pendulums  which  drew  diagrams  of 
great  regularity  on  paper  with  coloured  ink.  The  other 
son  was  Osmund  Airy,  who  was  two  years  below  me  in 
the  college,  who  was  my  constant  companion  there,  and 
who  has  shared  most  of  my  thoughts  since  that  time. 

Sir  George  Airy  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men, 
indeed  I  think  I  may  say  the  most  remarkable  man, 
whom  I  ever  met.  In  every  part  of  his  thoughts  he  was 
the  most  absolutely  original  person  with  whom  I  ever 
came  in  contact.  He  viewed  everything  from  his  own 
standpoint.  He  formed  his  opinions,  reasoned  out  by 
himself.  There  was  nothing  with  which  he  came  in 
contact  that  he  did  not  improve  and  illuminate.  For 
instance,  the  whole  of  the  Observatory  was  full  of  his 
inventions — doors  which  shut  by  contrivances  of  his 
own,  arrangements  for  holding  papers,  for  making 
clocks  go  simultaneously,  for  regulating  pendulums,  for 
arranging  garden  beds,  for  keeping  planks  from  twist- 
ing, for  every  conceivable  thing  from  the  greatest  to  the 
smallest.  On  all  was  there  the  impress  of  an  original 
and  versatile  mind,  bubbling  over  with  inventiveness. 
His  conversation  ranged  over  everything  of  human 
interest,  historical,  religious,  or  scientific,  and  his  ideas 
had  the  immense  merit  of  being  always  couched  in  the 
most  simple  and  intelligible  language.  He  was  a  colossal- 
minded  man,  and  his  ideas  seemed  to  be  executed  in 
granite.  From  that  time  till  his  death,  twenty-five  years 
later,  I  always  was  intimately  associated  with  him,  and  my 
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respect  for  him  grew  during  all  that  time.  He  was  a 
thoroughly  Saxon  man.  He  had  all  the  personal  habits 
of  the  Saxon  yeoman.  Though  very  abstemious,  he  was 
fond  of  his  food,  drank  beer  in  preference  to  any  other 
liquor,  and  preserved  the  most  marvellous  digestion  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  He  could  sing  a  humorous  song, 
generally  in  praise  of  good  ale.  He  was  very  fond  of 
the  country,  and  had  always  been  a  great  traveller.  It 
cannot  be  wondered  at  that,  placed  in  immediate  daily 
intercourse  with  such  a  man  when  I  was  just  fresh  from 
my  degree,  I  should  have  become  greatly  taken  with 
what  he  was  most  eminent  in,  namely,  astronomy — and 
any  one  who  reads  his  book  called  "  Gravitation  "  will 
see  how  well  he  was  capable  of  large-featured  popular 
exposition. 

I  met  at  his  house  several  people  of  considerable  in- 
terest. One  was  Otto  Struve,  the  Russian  Imperial 
Astronomer.  He  afterwards  came  to  see  me  in  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  a  jolly  sort  of  man.  Another  was  Sir 
John  Herschel,  also  several  members  of  his  family.  I 
met  Willis  also  there,  who  was  a  Professor  at  Cambridge, 
and  whose  death  some  eight  years  later  led  to  my 
appointment  as  a  Professor.  He  was  a  very  interesting 
man,  of  extraordinary  ability  as  a  handicraftsman.  He 
was  son,  or  grandson,  of  a  well-known  Dr.  Willis, 
who  attended  George  III  when  he  was  insane.  It  is 
reported  that  George  III  had  to  affix  a  stamp  for  his 
signature  to  death  warrants,  because  when  allowed  to 
sign  with  a  pen  he  always  wrote,  "  Hang  Willis."  At 
least  that  had  been  told  me  many  years  before  by  my 
grandmother,  who  had  known  this  Dr.  Willis,  and  it 
was  very  curious  to  me  thus  to  meet  his  relative  at 
Greenwich  Observatory. 

Speaking  of  my  interest  in  astronomy,  I  think  I  must 
here  tell  a  tale,  though  it  is  somewhat  derogatory  to 
my  astronomical  attainments* -° When  I  was  an  under- 
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graduate  in  my  third  and  last  long  vacation  I  had  taken 
very  much  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  whicji^was  one 
of  the  subjects  for  the  Mathematical  Tripos^flTo  get  to 
the  bottom  of  the  matter  I  bought  a  nautical  almanac, 
which  I  studied  with  care,  and  calculated  that  on  a 
certain  night  the  position  of  Mars  (I  think  it  was)  in 
the  heavens  was  such  that  the  moon  would  pass  over  it, 
and  what  is  called  an  occultation  of  Mars  be  the  result. 
It  is  an  interesting  phenomenon,  especially  when  the 
black  portion  of  the  moon's  circle  first  encounters  the 
planet,  as  I  expected  in  this  case  it  wouldr^i  told  my 
friends  of  the  expected  phenomenon,  which  was  to  occur 
about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  so,  being  always 
of  a  certain  missionary  disposition,  and  desirous  of 
creating  in  them  the  same  interest  in  astronomy  that  I 
took,  I  invited  them  to  witness  it,  and  gave  them  all, 
about  a  dozen,  supper  in  my  rooms^As  the  time 
approached  we  sallied  out  to  observe  the  phenomenon, 
and  I  explained  how  it  was  that  it  would  probably  show 
that  there  was  no  atmosphere  on  the  moon's  surface, 
and  so  on,  and  so  on.  But  as  one  o'clock  approached 
I  was  very  much  annoyed,  and  they  were  somewhat 
exhilarated,  by  seeing  that  the  star  was  just  likely  to 
miss  the  top  of  the  moon.  It  did  miss  it,  and  there  was 
no  occultation.  I  had  hurriedly  to  explain  that  I  had 
forgotten  to  allow  for  the  moon's  parallax.  I  was  not 
allowed  for  a  long  time  to  forget  my  mistake.  Solvuntur 
tabulae  risu/'  /f 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  University  Extension,  I 
may  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  how  the  plan  of  having  a 
syllabus,  and  of  writing  papers,  originated.  I  was 
anxious  to  make  the  lectures  which  I  gave  to  the  ladies 
as  educational  as  possible,  and,  in  consequence,  at  the 
first  lecture  I  advised  every  pupil  to  make  notes  after 
each  lecture,  in  the  form  of  a  syllabus  or  series  of  sentences, 
and  I  produced  a  syllabus  of  the  first  lecture  in  print, 
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which  I  distributed,  indicating  the  sort  of  thing  which 
I  thought  they  might  expand.  This  was  given  to  them 
at  the  end  of  the  lecture,  but  subsequently  I  made  it  a 
good  deal  shorter,  and  gave  it  at  the  beginning,  as 
I  found  it  assisted  them  to  follow  the  lecture.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  syllabus  which  has  always  accompanied 
every  University  Extension  lecture.  It  will  be  seen  that 
it  had  a  double  object,  first  to  assist  the  pupils  in  taking 
notes,  and  second  to  assist  them  in  following  the  lecture. 

I  had  circulated  early  in  the  autumn  a  letter  amongst 
those  who  were  thinking  of  attending  the  lectures, 
suggesting  several  suitable  books  to  be  read,  and  stating 
that  an  opportunity  would  be  given  after  the  lecture  for 
questions.  But  I  found  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
excitement  prevailed  at  the  impropriety  of  a  number  of 
young  ladies  asking  questions  of,  or  being  questioned 
by,  a  young  man — so  elementary  were  ideas  at  that 
time.  I  solved  the  difficulty  by  bringing  to  the  first 
lecture  three  or  four  questions  in  print,  which  I  dis- 
tributed with  the  statement  that  if  answers  were  sent  to 
me  by  post  two  clear  days  before  the  next  lecture  I 
would  then  return  them,  corrected.  Thus  all  the  dangers 
attaching  to  personal  intercourse  would  be  avoided.  I 
expected  twenty  or  thirty  answers,  but  from  the  four 
centres,  which  consisted  of  about  six  hundred  pupils, 
I  got  about  three  hundred  answers.  <^  I  had  a  very  hard 
time  getting  these  corrected  in  readiness  for  the  next 
lecture.  But  I  got  very  valuable  assistance  from  these 
replies,  as  I  saw  where  my  explanations  had  been  insuf- 
ficient. This  was  the  origin  of  the  questions  which 
have  since  accompanied  all  University  Extension  lec- 
tures. The  ladies  took  full  advantage  of  their  oppor- 
tunities, and  certainly  worked  very  hard,  and  were  very 
much  interested. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  important  step  that  was 
taken  towards  the  realization  of  University  Extension. 
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The  opportunity  was  given  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  W.  M. 
Moorsom,  at  that  time  an  engineer  at  Crewe.  He  wrote 
saying  that  I  ought  to  come  and  give  a  lecture  to  the 
workmen  there  in  the  mechanics'  institute  founded  by 
the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  Company.  I 
told  him  that  I  would  come  on  a  certain  day  and  lecture 
on  meteors,  which  was  one  of  the  subjects  dealt  with 
in  my  course  to  the  ladies.  He  agreed,  but  the  week 
before  I  went  I  thought  the  subject  would  be  too  difficult 
without  having  been  previously  worked  up  to.  So  I 
wrote  and  said  I  would  prefer  to  take  the  sun.  He 
wrote  back  to  say  that  I  must  stick  to  the  meteors,  as 
the  bills  were  already  out.  I  went  rather  reluctantly, 
and  expected  an  audience  of  a  score  or  so.  But  when  I 
arrived  I  found  the  hall,  which  holds  about  1,500  people, 
crowded  in  every  corner.  Mr.  Moorsom  said,  "  You've 
had  the  finest  advertisement  anybody  ever  had,  for  the 
heavens  themselves  notified  your  lecture,  and  everybody 
in  the  works  has  been  talking  about  it."  It  was,  what 
I  had  quite  forgotten  it  would  be  when  I  undertook  to 
lecture,  the  night  following  the  great  meteoric  shower 
of  November  1867.  The  lecture  was  the  first  occasion 
on  which  I  had  addressed  any  large  body  of  persons.  It 
was  a  success,  and  in  replying  to  the  very  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  it  struck  me  that  this  was  an  opening  for  a 
further  move  in  connection  with  my  notion  of  a  peri- 
patetic university.  So  I  said  that  as  they  had  liked 
the  lecture,  and  as  I  had  been  obliged  to  ask  them  to 
take  many  things  for  granted,  I  would,  if  they  thought 
there  would  be  a  sufficient  audience,  come  back  in  the 
summer,  and  give  them  a  weekly  lecture  for  a  couple 
of  months,  going  more  fully  into  the  subject.  In  con- 
sequence, in  the  following  summer  of  1868, 1  gave  a  set 
of  lectures  on  astronomy  on  the  same  principles,  and 
covering  pretty  nearly  the  same  subjects,  as  those  given 
to  the  ladies.  These  were  afterwards  printed,  first  as 
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"  Six  Lectures  to  the  Workmen  of  Crewe,"  and  secondly 
by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
under  the  title,  "  A  Chapter  of  Science." 

Incidentally  I  may  say  that  in  spite  of  my  efforts  to 
impart  knowledge  I  had  occasion  to  learn  how  difficult  it 
is  to  convey  information,  as  the  following  incident  will 
show.  It  was  on  one  of  my  visits  to  Balgonie  that  I  gave 
a  copy  of  this  book  to  a  gardener  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  was  a  man  who  read  a  great  deal,  and  was  a  very  in- 
telligent person.  Some  months  after,  when  I  returned, 
I  saw  him  again,  and  he  said,  "  I  have  just  been  waiting 
for  you,  Mr.  James,  and  hoping  you  would  come  along, 
for  I  have  a  question  to  ask  you  about  your  book.  I 
quite  understand,"  he  said,  "  all  you  say  about  the 
earth  going  round  the  sun,  but  there  is  one  thing  I  do 
not  understand — I  cannot  see  my  way  through  it  at  all — 
and  that  is  how  in  winter  time  the  sun  gets  through  the 
solid  body  of  the  earth."  I  did  not  know  what  to  reply, 
for  the  first  point  in  solving  a  difficulty  is  to  appreciate 
what  it  is,  and  what  it  was  he  did  not  understand  I  have 
never  up  to  this  moment  comprehended.  All  I  could 
do  was  to  say  I  would  think  it  over,  and  talk  about  it 
when  1  met  him  again,  but  I  avoided  the  subject  after- 
wards, and  there  it  ended. 

I  was  not  paid  for  the  Crewe  lectures,  of  course,  but 
the  North  of  England  Council  paid  me  ^200  for  the 
lectures  I  gave  them.  These,  and  others  for  the  same 
Council,  were  the  only  courses  of  lectures  for  which  I 
was  ever  paid  outside  the  University.  I  have  always 
found  women  more  ready  to  pay  than  men,  and  more 
considerate. 

The  third  step  that  was  taken  by  me  personally  in  this 
peripatetic  university  matter  was  in  connection  with  the 
Equitable  Pioneers'  Co-operative  Society  in  Rochdale,  and 
arose  in  the  following  way.  Mrs.  Butler,  Miss  Wolsten- 
holme,  and  some  others  of  the  ladies  who  formed  the 
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North  of  England  Council,  were  also  much  interested 
in  an  agitation  which  was  then  in  its  early  stages  for 
securing  married  women's  property  to  themselves.  It 
seems  almost  incredible,  but  at  the  date  of  which  I  am 
speaking  a  woman's  property  on  her  marriage  became 
absolutely  her  husband's  unless  guarded  by  settlements, 
and  not  only  that,  but  all  her  earnings  belonged  to  her 
husband  also,  so  that  he  might  desert  her  for  years,  she 
might  meanwhile  by  her  industry  gather  some  property, 
and  he  might  come  back  and  take  it  all.  The  wicked- 
ness and  barbarity  of  such  a  system  of  law  has  now 
passed  completely  away  in  this  country,  so  that  people 
can  hardly  believe  what  once  existed,  but  the  change  has 
all  been  accomplished  since  1868,  and  many  who  accom- 
plished it  are  still  alive.  Mr.  Bruce  (afterwards  Lord 
Aberdare)  was  then  Home  Secretary,  and  his  private 
secretary,  Mr.  Albert  Rutson,  a  young  Oxford  man, 
was  a  friend  of  Professor  Bryce  and  of  Mrs.  Butler.  He 
went  down  one  time  to  converse  about  this  new  move- 
ment for  Married  Women's  Property  with  these  friends 
in  the  North  of  England,  and,  naturally  enough,  heard 
of  my  lectures. 

The  Equitable  Pioneers'  Society  of  Rochdale  was  the 
first  Co-operative  society  ever  founded.  It  had  very 
high  views  and  exalted  principles.  It  allowed  any 
person,  whether  man  or  woman,  married  or  unmarried, 
to  become  a  member.  It  gave  every  member  a  vote,  and 
it  obliged  every  member  to  deposit  by  degrees  a  certain 
sum  in  its  hands.  In  several  instances  when  a  married 
woman  was  the  member  the  husband  had  come  and  de- 
manded the  money  which  stood  in  her  name.  The  Society 
had  always  refused  to  pay  it  to  him,  and  in  several  cases 
the  husband  had  proceeded  against  it,  always  success- 
fully. The  officials  stood  firm,  however,  and  would 
never  pay  it  to  the  husband  except  after  process  of  law. 
They  stated  that  their  experience  was  that  in  many 
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instances  after  a  drunken  bout  the  husband  was  thank- 
ful they  had  not  yielded  to  his  demands. 

A  Commission,  or  Parliamentary  Committee,  I  do 
not  remember  which,  was  sitting  at  this  time  on  the 
subject  of  the  Married  Women's  Property  legislation 
generally,  and  Mr.  Russell  Gurney's  Bill  in  particular. 
It  would  be  clear  from  what  I  have  said  that  the  Rochdale 
Equitable  Pioneers  could  give  valuable  evidence,  and  a 
deputation  from  them  visited  London,  and,  after  giving 
evidence,  was  privately  entertained  by  Mr.  Rutson. 
They  fell  a-talking  about  various  matters,  and,  inci- 
dentally, about  their  rule  devoting  2|-  per  cent,  of  their 
net  profits  to  educational  purposes.  They  said  they  were 
on  the  out-look  as  to  how  to  use  this,  and  Mr.  Rutson 
said  they  ought  to  have  some  conversation  with  me 
upon  the  matter.  They  accordingly  wrote  to  me,  and  I 
arranged  to  give  them  a  course  of  lectures  on  astronomy 
at  Rochdale.  These  lectures  were  very  largely  attended, 
and  their  general  course  was  the  same  in  character  as 
those  for  the  ladies  and  at  Crewe. 

It  was  at  Rochdale  that  the  plan  of  having  a  class  in 
connection  with  University  Extension  Lectures  origin- 
ated. One  day  I  was  in  some  hurry  to  get  away  as  soon 
as  the  lecture  was  over,  and  I  asked  the  hall-keeper  to 
allow  my  diagrams  to  remain  hanging  till  my  return  next 
week.  When  I  came  back  he  said  to  me,  "It  was  one  of 
the  best  things  you  ever  did,  leaving  up  these  diagrams. 
We  had  a  meeting  of  our  members  last  week,  and  a 
number  of  them  who  are  attending  your  lectures  were 
discussing  these  diagrams,  and  they  have  a  number  of 
questions  they  want  to  ask  you,  and  they  are  coming 
to-night  a  little  before  the  lecture  begins."  About  twenty 
or  thirty  intelligent  artisans  met  me  about  half-an-hour 
before  the  lecture  began,  and  I  found  it  so  useful  a 
half-hour  that  during  the  remainder  of  the  course  1 
always  had  such  a  meeting. 
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In  the  meantime  the  North  of  England  Council  had 
been  so  much  satisfied  with  the  success  of  their  first 
course  of  lectures  that  they  had  ventured  on  a  second 
course  by  another  lecturer  in  the  following  spring,  and 
in  the  winter  afterwards  I  lectured  for  them  again,  and 
they  had  other  courses,  and  we  confidently  looked  for- 
ward to  the  continuance  of  such  courses  in  some 
methodized  form  for  women.  Miss  Stevenson  and  other 
ladies  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  one  or  two  other  English 
towns,  imitated,  or  fell  in  with,  the  North  of  England 
Council's  scheme.  This  result,  and  the  lectures  at 
Crewe  and  at  Rochdale,  pointed  to  an  amalgamation  of 
effort,  and  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Co-operative  News, 
in  which  I  narrated  what  had  been  done  at  Rochdale, 
and  by  the  ladies,  and  at  Crewe.  In  it  I  also  extolled 
the  regulation,  self-imposed  by  the  Co-operative  socie- 
ties generally,  of  allocating  i\  per  cent,  of  their  profits 
to  education,  and  I  suggested  that  now  was  the  time  for 
the  Co-operative  societies  to  take  the  lead,  to  engage  a 
group  of  teachers  of  the  highest  class,  and  to  utilize 
these  as  peripatetic  professors  of  a  Co-operative  Univer- 
sity. I  pointed  out  that  it  was  probable  the  North  of 
England  Council  could  work  in  unison  with  them. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  among  Co-operators  at 
that  time  about  this  proposal.  I  was  invited  to  unfold 
it  at  Leeds,  Dewsbury,  and  before  several  other  leading 
Co-operative  societies.  But  it  was  not  taken  up,  although 
I  again  urged  it  when  I  was  President  of  the  Co- 
operative Congress  at  Gloucester  in  1879.  The  ideas 
of  the  early  Co-operators  were,  as  I  have  said,  of  a  very 
noble  kind,  and  a  great  deal  of  good  has  been  done  by 
their  movement.  But,  like  many  such  movements,  it 
has  fallen  somewhat  short  of  the  highest  ideals  of  its 
founders,  and  the  desire  for  dividend  has  proved  in  many 
cases  the  most  potent  factor  now  in  the  movement.  I 
attach  no  blame  to  this,  but  one  of  its  consequences  has 
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been  that  the  2|-  per  cent,  for  educational  purposes  has 
been  somewhat  whittled  away,  and  in  the  Co-operative 
movement  education  has  been  interpreted  as  including 
part  of  the  expenditure  by  which  people  may  be  won  to 
become  members  of  the  societies.  Still  the  efforts  were 
not  altogether  useless,  and  they  resulted,  undoubtedly, 
in  a  more  widespread  establishment  of  science  classes  at 
Co-operative  centres. 

During  the  time  (about  five  years  in  all)  that  I  was 
engaged  in  what  may  be  called  the  missionary  work 
that  preceded  University  Extension  I  was  very  greatly 
impressed  by  two  things — first,  the  widespread  and  real 
desire  for  some  form  of  higher  education  which  existed 
throughout  the  country,  and,  second,  the  obligation 
that  there  was  on  the  two  ancient  Universities  to  come 
forward  to  supply  that  demand.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
they  could  supply  it  much  better  than  anybody  else, 
and  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  country  at  large  should 
become  part  heirs  of  the  immense  educational  traditions 
of  the  two  Universities.  On  the  other  hand,  I  felt 
equally  strongly  that  the  Universities  would  have  before 
long  to  face  a  fire  of  criticism,  and  that  their  position 
would  be  greatly  strengthened  if  they  ministered  to  the 
needs  of  a  wider  area  than  they  then  did.  These  con- 
siderations were  constantly  present  to  my  mind,  and  the 
problem  that  had  to  be  solved  was  in  what  way  to  con- 
nect the  Universities  with  the  movement.  It  was  from 
this  point  of  view  that  I  endeavoured  to  work  out  the 
scheme  of  education  which  has  since  been  adopted.  I 
have  already  narrated  how  some  of  the  details  of  it 
arose. 

In  the  year  1871  I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  time 
had  arrived  when  the  University  of  Cambridge  should  be 
approached.  I  felt  this  could  not  be  done  until  there  was 
ample  evidence  of  the  desire  for  higher  education,  and 
that  it  was  not  confined  to  any  particular  class,  and  until 
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I  had  ready  for  production  a  system  of  education  and 
co-operation  which  alone  would  induce  the  University 
to  take  up  the  matter. 

I  went  during  1871  to  several  of  the  places  to  which 
I  had  been  before,  and  gave  an  address  in  which  I 
sketched  something  similar  to  what  I  had  proposed  to 
the  Co-operative  societies,  but  on  a  national  basis,  and 
urged  those  to  whom  I  addressed  myself  to  apply  to  the 
University  itself  on  the  subject. 

This  address,  first  given  at  Leeds,  was  printed,  and 
had  a  fairly  wide  circulation,  and  as  almost  the  first 
words  were  "  University  extension "  I  thought  these 
would  be  a  suitable  title  to  use  for  the  pamphlet.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  name  University  Extension  as 
applied  to  the  particular  form  of  education  advocated. 
Its  use  has  now  become  widespread,  especially  in 
America,  having  triumphed  over  both  the  more  aca- 
demically originated  names  which  were  suggested  as 
substitutes.  The  first  name  suggested  for  the  lectures 
was  an  excellent  one,  but  I  think  was  not  one  much 
calculated  to  secure  popular  favour.  It  was  invented  by 
the  University  itself,  and  was  the  name  originally  given 
to  the  Local  Examinations,  namely  "  Non-Gremial 
Students' "  Examinations,  that  is  to  say  examinations 
for  students  who  are  not  in  the  bosom  of  the  University. 
I  remember  when  I  told  this  to  my  wife  she  was  in- 
credulous that  such  a  name  as  Non-Gremial  could  ever 
have  been  seriously  proposed.  I  was  telling  her  about 
it  while  we  were  waiting  in  the  office  of  the  Rev.  G.  F. 
Browne,  now  Bishop  of  Bristol,  who  was  at  that  time  at 
the  head  of  the  outside  examinations  and  lectures  of  the 
University.  That  would  be  in  the  year  1892,  when  I 
went  up  to  Cambridge  to  give  the  opening  address  at 
one  of  the  summer  meetings  of  University  Extension 
students.  While  we  were  conversing  I  noticed  in  a 
corner  of  the  room  the  very  desk  which  I  had  purchased 
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nearly  twenty  years  previously  for  holding  the  docu- 
ments connected  with  the  movement.  I  walked  to  it, 
and  opened  it,  and  there  was  lying  the  original  minute 
book,  with  the  lettering  outside  "  Non-Gremial  Stud- 
ents' Syndicate."  This  title  was  soon  changed,  and  gave 
way  to  the  more  reasonable,  but  perhaps  less  academic, 
one  of  Local  Examinations  Syndicate — later,  the  Local 
Examinations  and  Lectures  Syndicate. 

The  result  of  the  steps  which  1  have  already  detailed 
was  that  in  the  autumn  of  1871  there  were  presented 
to  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Council  of  the  University 
four  memorials  from  the  North  of  England  Council  for 
promoting  the  Higher  Education  of  Women,  the  Crewe 
Mechanics'  Institute,  the  Rochdale  Equitable  Pioneers' 
Society,  and  the  Mayor  and  other  inhabitants  of  Leeds, 
all  referring  to  the  lecturing  work  of  a  methodical  kind 
which  had  already  been  attempted,  and  asking  the 
University  to  take  it  in  hand.  I  accompanied  these 
memorials  by  a  letter  addressed  to  the  resident  members 
of  the  Senate,  dated  23rd  November  1871,  which  was 
circulated  and  which  detailed  the  experience  I  had  had, 
and  enforced  thereby  the  prayer  of  the  memorialists.  It 
is  perhaps  worth  while  to  relate  an  incident  wholly  un- 
connected with  the  object  of  this  letter,  but  bearing  rather 
upon  its  form.  After  writing  it,  and  before  having  it 
printed,  I  consulted  Henry  Sidgwick,  and  gave  him  the 
manuscript  to  read.  When  he  brought  it  back  he  had 
made  several  corrections,  and  he  gave  me  a  lesson  which 
I  never  have  forgotten  in  connection  with  these  correc- 
tions. He  had  struck  out  the  words  "  There  can  be  no 
doubt  it  would,"  and  inserted  "  It  would,  I  believe,"  and 
in  that,  and  a  few  similar  instances,  he  impressed  upon 
me  the  great  advantage  of  not  over-stating  a  thing.  It 
seems  to  me  now  curious  that  I  had  lived  to  be  eight 
and  twenty  without  ever  having  received  in  definite 
terms  that  valuable  lesson.  In  this  letter,  having  de- 
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tailed  my  experience,  and  the  method  of  teaching  which 
the  University  might  adopt  by  means  of  a  peripatetic 
system  of  lectures  so  as  to  make  these  lectures  educa- 
tional in  their  character,  and  also  having  urged  that  in 
some  towns  permanent  University  establishments  might 
be  obtained,  I  concluded  with  the  following  sentence : — 

"The  memorials  to  which  I  have  referred  ought  to 
indicate  some  of  the  directions  in  which  our  efforts 
would  be  useful,  and  in  which  our  enquiries  might  be 
directed ;  and  I  would  strongly  urge  that  the  question 
of  how  we  might  afford  assistance  to  the  higher  educa- 
tion in  great  towns  of  those  classes  who  are  inevitably 
debarred  from  residence  at  an  University,  should  be 
referred  either  in  a  general  or  in  a  particular  form  to 
the  Local  Syndicate,  or  some  syndicate  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  in  order  that  they  may  report  upon  it  to 
the  Senate,  and  suggest  what  steps,  if  any,  the  University 
or  Colleges  might  in  their  opinion  most  advantageously 
take." 

The  University  replied  to  the  memorials  and  the 
appeal  in  my  letter  by  nominating  a  special  syndicate 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  memorials,  and  re- 
porting to  the  University  thereon.  Of  that  Syndicate  I 
was  secretary.  Questions  were  issued  to  a  large  number 
of  institutions  and  replies  received.  My  principal  help 
in  bringing  the  matter  before  the  University  came  from 
the  town  of  Nottingham,  where  a  committee  was  formed 
connected  with  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  of  which 
the  principal  moving  spirits  were  Mr.  Richard  Enfield, 
Dr.  J.  B.  Paton,  and  Canon  Morse.  These  gentlemen 
were  not  only  amongst  those  who  memorialized  the 
University,  but  they  cordially  accepted  the  system  pro- 
posed, and  after  the  Syndicate  was  appointed  they  gave 
evidence  before  it  in  which  they  stated  that  they  were 
prepared  to  organize  classes  for  the  various  branches  of 
the  community,  and  to  guarantee  the  funds  necessary 
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for  the  experiment.  They  were  also  indefatigable  in 
assisting  in  securing  the  co-operation  of  Derby  and 
Leicester.  In  Leicester  the  principal  man  was  the  Rev. 
D.  J.  Vaughan  (the  Vicar,  and  brother  of  the  Master  of 
the  Temple),  and  in  Derby  the  head  master  of  the 
Grammar  School.  There  were  no  people  connected  with 
the  University  Extension  movement,  outside  the  Uni- 
versity itself,  who  seized  more  fully  its  leading  ideas, 
and  entered  more  completely  into  its  spirit,  than  did 
Mr.  Enfield  and  Dr.  Paton.  Especially  did  they  recog- 
nize a  point  which  was  uppermost  in  my  mind,  namely, 
the  great  advantage  that  might  accrue  to  the  nation 
through  the  education  of  all  classes  being  carried  on  by 
the  same  agency. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that  after  some  deliberation 
the  Syndicate  reported,  in  1873,  that  there  was  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  desire  for  higher  education  and  for 
co-operation  with  the  University  to  justify  an  experi- 
ment being  made,  and  they  proposed  that  their  own 
powers  should  be  continued  for  a  period  of  two  or 
three  years  to  make  an  experiment,  and  report  on  the 
results.  Within  a  few  months,  that  is  to  say  in  October 
of  that  year,  the  first  courses  of  lectures  under  the 
University  took  place  at  Nottingham,  Derby,  and 
Leicester,  three  lecturers  being  employed  who  moved 
from  place  to  place.  The  inaugural  meeting  at  Notting- 
ham was  a  great  one.  It  was  presided  over  by  Lord 
Carnarvon,  and  there  spoke  at  it  Lord  Hartington,  Mr. 
(afterwards  Lord)  Goschen,  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
James  Stansfeld.  I  think  it  was  at  that  meeting  (though 
I  had  already  alluded  to  it  in  my  letter  to  the  Univer- 
sity) that  I  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  advantages  of 
the  system  about  to  be  inaugurated  would  be  that  it 
would  give  a  better  opportunity  for  the  more  liberal  edu- 
cation of  those  about  to  become  teachers  in  elementary 
schools,  an  idea  which  was  carried  into  practice  by  Mr. 
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Mainwaring  Brown  in  Norwich,  where  he  had  a  large 
class  of  pupil  teachers,  and  afterwards  by  other  Univer- 
sity Extension  lecturers  elsewhere,  and  which  has  also,  I 
believe,  been  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  Nottingham 
College.  In  the  following  term  lectures  were  started  of 
a  similar  kind  to  those  in  Nottingham,  Derby,  and 
Leicester  in  other  places,  and  before  the  experimental 
period  was  expired  the  Syndicate  reported  in  favour  of 
making  the  scheme  permanent.  The  University  ac- 
cepted this  report,  and  handed  the  future  conduct  of  the 
lectures  to  a  Syndicate  by  a  grace  of  the  Senate.  I  re- 
mained honorary  secretary  of  that  Syndicate,  assisted  by 
the  Rev.  V.  H.  Stanton  (now  one  of  the  Professors  of 
Divinity  at  Cambridge),  until  1875,  but  having  been 
made  Professor  just  then  I  became  an  ordinary  member, 
and  remained  so,  taking,  however,  a  deep  interest  in  the 
movement,  until  I  left  the  University  in  1889.  I  was 
succeeded  as  Secretary  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne,  already 
mentioned  in  this  connection,  who  became  secretary  both 
of  the  Local  Examinations  and  the  Local  Lectures  Syn- 
dicates, soon  merged  into  one.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
business  capacity  and  a  most  admirable  organizer,  and 
the  University  Extension  movement  owes  a  great  deal 
to  him.  He  wrote  a  very  good  account  of  the  movement 
in  the  Quarterly  Review,  somewhere  about  twenty  years 
ago. 

I  have  always  felt  very  gratified  by  the  fact  that  in 
every  essential  particular  the  method  of  education  adopted 
under  the  University  Extension  scheme  at  the  beginning 
has  remained  until  now  practically  unaltered.  The  first 
lecturers  at  Nottingham  were  V.  H.  Stanton,  T.  O. 
Harding  (who  had  been  Senior  Wrangler),  and  E.  B. 
Birks.  These  gentlemen  were  all  Fellows  of  Trinity, 
and  distinguished  in  their  University  careers.  The  lead- 
ing lecturers  who  succeeded  them  in  Nottingham  and 
elsewhere  were  W.  Moore  Ede  (now  Dean  of  Wor- 
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cester),  T.  J.  Lawrence  (afterwards  assistant  to  Sir 
William  Harcourt  as  Professor  of  International  Law), 
William  Cunningham  (now  Archdeacon  of  Ely),  R.  G. 
Moulton  (who  has  since  in  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  established  University  Extension 
lectures  in  America),  J.  E.  Symes,  and  a  little  later 
R.  D.  Roberts,  afterwards  secretary  of  the  University 
Extension  Board  of  the  University  of  London,  and  also 
secretary  of  the  Gilchrist  Trust.  It  is  impossible  ade- 
quately to  describe  how  much  the  University  Extension 
scheme  and  its  ultimate  success  owes  to  the  devotion 
and  the  ability  of  these  gentlemen,  amongst  whom  I 
would  like  also  to  include  W.  M.  Moorsom,  whom  I 
have  already  mentioned. 

There  was  one  thing  connected  with  University 
Extension  that  I  did  which  gave  me  a  considerable 
amount  of  trouble,  and  from  which  I  hoped  a  great 
deal,  but  from  which  I  fear  very  little  practical  result 
has  come.  When  the  statutes  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, were  being  re-considered  about  1873  I  procured 
the  introduction  into  them  of  a  statute  giving  the  College 
leave  to  permit  a  Fellow  to  retain  his  fellowship  beyond 
the  statutory  period  provided  he  was  engaged  in  lec- 
turing in  the  provinces,  duly  appointed  of  course  by  the 
University.  Similar  statutes  were  adopted  by  one  or 
two  other  colleges  in  Cambridge,  and,  I  believe,  in 
Oxford,  but  they  have  remained  mostly  a  dead  letter,  at 
any  rate  in  Cambridge.  Since  those  days,  undoubtedly, 
the  University  has  developed  much  more  need  for  its 
own  funds  than  it  had  at  that  time,  and  the  development 
of  its  internal  teaching  is  no  doubt  as  important  a  matter 
as  the  development  of  its  external  relationships. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  there  were 
no  local  colleges  in  Great  Britain  with  the  exception  of 
the  Owens  College,  Manchester,  and  that  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.  In  my  letter  to  the  University  already 
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quoted  I  referred  to  the  possibility  of  such  colleges 
arising,  and  to  the  great  importance  of  their  arising  in 
harmony  with  the  older  Universities,  and  not  in  an- 
tagonism to  them.  Of  those  now  in  existence,  Notting- 
ham and  Sheffield  both  owe  their  origin  directly  to  the 
University  Extension  movement.  That  in  Sheffield  was 
due  to  the  munificence  of  a  private  donor,  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir)  Mark  Firth,  and  that  at  Nottingham  was  due 
partly  to  the  generosity  of  an  anonymous  donor,  and 
partly  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  municipality  of  Not- 
tingham itself.  The  local  college  at  Exeter  may  be  also 
said  to  be  more  or  less  an  offshoot  from  University 
Extension.  That  at  Bristol  was  due  to  a  movement  from 
Oxford  on  somewhat  different  lines  from  ours  at  Cam- 
bridge, but  closely  connected  with  it.  The  three  colleges 
in  Wales  arose  entirely  from  the  Welsh  educational 
movement  itself,  and  those  in  Birmingham,  Dundee, 
Leeds,  and  Liverpool  were  the  offshoot  of  separate 
movements  realizing  the  widespread  desire  for  higher 
education  of  some  kind.  Every  one  of  these  institutions, 
I  think  it  may  be  said,  has  grown  up  in  full  harmony 
with  the  ancient  Universities,  and  with  their  full  sup- 
port. 

The  principal  promoter  of  University  Extension  at 
Oxford  was  Michael  Sadler,  who  was  afterwards  en- 
gaged at  the  Board  of  Education,  and  is  now  in  an  im- 
portant position  in  the  North  of  England.  The  Oxford 
scheme  for  University  Extension  never  made  much  pro- 
gress until  Sadler  took  it  up  with  such  enthusiasm 
and  devotion,  and  raised  the  Oxford  numbers  above 
those  of  Cambridge.  Asquith  (now  Prime  Minister)  was 
one  of  the  early  Extension  lecturers. 

When  I  resigned  my  professorship  I  received  from 
the  resident  members  of  the  Senate  a  silver  salver,  and 
an  address  signed  by  most  of  them.  The  chief  pro- 
moters of  this  address  were  G.  F.  Browne  and  Sedley 
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Taylor.    I  value  it  very  greatly,  and  so  may  perhaps 
be  pardoned  for  quoting  it. 

"To  PROFESSOR  STUART,  M.A.,  M.P. 

"We,  the  undersigned  Resident  Members  of  the 
Senate,  having  learned  from  your  letter  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  your  intention  of  resigning  your  Professor- 
ship in  the  University,  desire  to  express  our  sense  of 
the  great  public  service  which  you  have  rendered  in 
connexion  with  the  University  Extension  movement. 

"By  yourself  first  delivering  specimen  courses  of  lec- 
tures, and  afterwards  strenuously  advocating  and  ably 
organising  their  wide-spread  establishment,  you  did  for 
the  country  at  large,  and  for  our  own  and  other  Univer- 
sities, work  which  we  regard  with  sincere  respect  and 
admiration. 

"The  degree  in  which  Cambridge  has,  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  come  into  useful  relations  with  sec- 
tions of  the  community  which  were  previously  regarded 
as  beyond  the  sphere  of  its  influence  is,  we  hold,  largely 
attributable  to  your  inspiring  initiative  and  to  the  wise 
principles  of  administration  which,  mainly  under  your 
guidance,  the  University  laid  down." 

"Cambridge,  February  1890." 

The  University  Extension  work  brought  me  into 
contact  for  a  good  many  years  with  a  great  variety  of 
people.  Thus  it  took  me  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
(I  refer  to  the  one  who  was  2nd  .Wrangler)  at  Holker, 
where  I  stayed  for  about  a  week.  He  and  I  used 
to  take  a  walk  every  day.  He  was  extremely  shrewd, 
although  somewhat  silent.  It  also  took  me  to  North- 
umberland, where  I  spent  a  very  interesting  week  in 
the  pit  villages.  I  stayed  with  some  miners,  and  we  all 
slept  in  an  upstairs  room,  and  washed  ourselves  at  a  tap 
in  the  back  garden.  There  were  many  of  the  miners 
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whose  houses  I  visited  who  had  very  remarkably  good 
though  small  libraries,  with  such  books  as  Mill's 
"  Logic,"  Carlyle's  "  Hero  Worship,"  Fawcett's  "  Po- 
litical Economy,"  and  others  of  that  kind.  Amongst 
other  experiences  in  that  district  was  that  I  preached  in 
a  Wesleyan  Chapel  one  Sunday.  Moore  Ede  (now  Dean 
of  Worcester)  got  me  to  do  it.  He  was  staying  in  that 
quarter  at  the  time.  He  was  very  anxious  that  the 
miners  should  know  that  there  was  nothing  necessarily 
antagonistic  to  religion  in  scientific  studies.  He  was  a 
very  large-minded  man,  and  one  of  the  keen  pioneers 
of  University  Extension.  I  have  already  referred  to  him 
as  one  of  the  lecturers  connected  with  the  movement. 

By  the  way,  in  dealing  with  the  continuance  of  educa- 
tion it  would  be  well,  perhaps,  for  the  enthusiast  to  bear 
in  mind  the  following  event,  which  occurred  during  the 
election  of  the  School  Board  in  London  about  twenty 
years  ago.  I  went  to  a  meeting  in  Lambeth  to  support 
the  candidature  of  Canon  Jephson.  After  having  dealt 
with  the  subject  of  elementary  education  I  urged  my 
hearers  to  support  this  candidate  on  account  of  his 
interest  in  continuation  classes,  secondary  education, 
and  technical  institutes,  for  all  of  which  he  was  well 
able  to  speak,  and  I  drew  a  picture  of  what  might  be 
achieved  by  electing  him,  and  others  like  him,  so  that 
education  might  be  carried  on  through  continuation  and 
night  schools  and  technical  colleges  to  the  University, 
and  finally  through  all  that  later  life  for  which  this 
was  a  preparation.  The  ladder  of  education,  and  its 
appalling  height,  loomed  large  in  my  discourse.  All  this 
time  my  sister-in-law,  who  was  sitting  on  the  platform, 
had  her  eyes  fixed  on  a  small  boy  sitting  in  the  front  row. 
He  was  evidently  of  the  age  when  he  was  just  hoping 
to  complete  his  school  term.  Instead  of  a  vision  of 
freedom  my  discourse  brought  before  him  a  horrible 
picture  of  endless  slavery.  His  face  grew  longer  and 
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longer,  and  as  I  wound  up  by  saying  his  education 
would  never  end  he  was  on  the  very  verge  of  filling 
the  room  with  a  long  and  piteous  howl.  The  cheering 
of  the  situation  by  the  adult  audience  formed  a  curious 
contrast  with  the  misery  of  the  small  child  for  whom  it 
was  all  intended. 

Another  result  of  the  lectures  to  ladies  in  the  North 
of  England  was  that  a  lady  (a  niece,  I  believe,  of  Miss 
Wolstenholme)  came  up  to  Cambridge  with  the  view, 
if  possible,  of  attending  some  classes  there.  She  stayed 
with  Professor  Liveing,  of  whom  I  rather  think  she 
was  some  distant  relative.  A  result,  partly  of  this  and 
partly  of  a  movement  which  had  originated  for  estab- 
lishing examinations  for  women,  was  that  Mr.  Henry 
Sidgwick,  and  one  or  two  others  of  us,  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  establish  lectures  for  ladies 
in  Cambridge  itself,  and  in  a  circular  which  was  pri- 
vately issued  at  that  time  we  based  the  proposal  on 
the  success  of  the  recent  lectures  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  natural  desire  there  must  be  on  the  part 
of  some  women  to  follow  these  out  in  some  more 
methodical  way.  A  certain  number  of  us  undertook  to 
give  lectures  to  ladies,  and  we  looked  about  for  some 
one  who  might  open  a  house  for  any  who  might  come 
from  a  distance.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  we  should 
have  fallen  upon  Miss  A.  J.  Clough,  as  she  had  been 
the  honorary  secretary  of  the  movement  in  the  North, 
and  in  consequence  it  was  arranged  that  she  should 
open  a  house  in  Regent  Street.  She  had  four  students 
who  came  from  a  distance.  A  number  of  lectures  were 
organized  for  them.  Mine  were  on  mathematics.  Some 
ladies  resident  in  Cambridge  also  attended  these  courses, 
and  for  some  years  this  Cambridge  lecture  scheme  grew 
until  it  developed  into  Newnham  College.  Miss  Clough 
had  had  to  move  to  a  larger  house,  and  then  to  a  house 
behind  St.  John's  College,  which  held  fourteen  or  fifteen 
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women  students.  Having  been  obliged  to  leave  this  as 
the  lease  came  to  an  end,  and  the  owner  wished  to  live 
in  it  himself,  she  had  to  remove  to  a  less  commodious 
and  appropriate  building  in  Norwich  Street  from  which 
she  finally  removed  to  a  new  building,  erected  on  pur- 
pose at  Newnham  out  of  funds  collected  chiefly  by 
Mr.  Henry  Sidgwick.  1  would  like  particularly  to  say 
that  the  education  of  women  in  Cambridge  owes  every- 
thing to  Mr.  Sidgwick,  aided  as  he  was  so  ably  by  his 
wife.  All  that  I,  or  any  one  else,  ever  did  in  this  matter 
has  been  to  second  and  support  his  endeavours,  and  in 
chronicling  any  connection  that  I  had  with  the  movement 
it  must  be  understood  that  my  efforts  were  entirely  sub- 
sidiary to  his  action.  During  all  this  time  the  object  of 
the  Newnham  students  was  very  closely  connected  with 
attending  the  lectures  of  the  Cambridge  Lectures  Asso- 
ciation, which  at  some  point  in  the  development,  I  can 
hardly  now  say  when,  was  merged  in  the  Newnham 
College  Committee. 

Concomitantly  with  this  lecture  movement  in  Cam- 
bridge itself  there  was  one  outside  the  University,  of 
which  Miss  Emily  Davies  was  the  moving  spirit,  which 
sought  to  secure  for  women  admission  to  the  degree 
examinations  at  Cambridge.  In  connection  with  this 
movement  it  was  felt  it  would  be  desirable  to  establish 
a  Teaching  College  for  Women.  Some  people  wished 
it  to  be  at  Cambridge,  some  in  London,  and  in  the 
end  the  curious  compromise  was  adopted  of  opening  it 
at  Hitchin.  Here,  in  1869,  the  same  year  that  I  lec- 
tured on  mathematics  to  women  at  Cambridge  under 
the  Cambridge  lecture  scheme,  I  lectured  at  Hitchin  on 
the  same  subject.  There  were  four  pupils  also  at  Hitchin, 
and  they  all  attended  my  lectures.  There  was  this 
curious  difference  between  what  occurred  at  Cambridge 
and  at  Hitchin,  namely,  that  the  Cambridge  pupils 
attended  my  class  just  as  men  would  have  done,  but  at 
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Hitchin  Miss  Davies  sat  in  the  room  and  knitted  all 
the  time.  It  was  not  many  years  before  the  difficulty  of 
getting  teachers  to  travel  daily,  or  periodically,  to 
Hitchin  was  found  to  be  so  great  that  the  college  was 
removed  to  Girton,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  account  that  Newnham 
and  Girton  have  essentially  different  origins,  and  a 
circumstance  which  I  am  now  about  to  relate  serves 
somewhat  to  emphasize  the  difference  between  them. 

Miss  Davies,  who  had  been  the  inspiration  of  Girton, 
was  always  desirous,  as  I  have  hinted,  that  the  women 
students  should  enter  for  precisely  the  same  course  and 
same  examinations  as  the  men,  but  the  object  of  the 
North  of  England  Council,  unconnected  as  it  was  at  that 
time  with  any  movement  inside  the  University,  was  to 
obtain  an  examination  which  should  certify  to  the  merits 
and  efficiency  of  those  who  were  about  to  be  teachers,  and 
give  definiteness  to  their  studies.  In  consequence,  at  an 
early  stage,  and  soon  after  my  first  course  of  lectures, 
somewhere  in  the  May  term  of  1868,  Mrs.  Butler 
brought  up  to  Cambridge  a  memorial  from  the  Council, 
signed  by  Miss  Clough  and  others,  including  a  large 
number  of  governesses  and  schoolmistresses.  This  me- 
morial was  drafted  by  Miss  Wolstenholme,  and  asked 
the  members  of  the  University  to  establish  a  higher 
examination  on  the  lines  of  the  Local  Examinations 
which  should,  to  use  the  words  of  the  memorial,  "  test 
and  attest "  the  attainments  of  women.  This  phrase,  so 
concise  and  unusual,  I  think  attracted  the  members  of 
the  University  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  memorial  con- 
siderably more  than  its  argument.  There  was  a  meeting 
in  my  rooms,  where  Professors  Adams,  Cayley,  and  a 
number  of  others  met  Mrs.  Butler.  It  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  meeting  in  London,  attended  by  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy, Professor  Seeley,  Henry  Jackson,  myself  and 
other  Cambridge  people,  besides  Mrs.  Butler  and  Miss 
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Davies.  A  voluntary  association  was  there  formed  for 
conducting  the  higher  examination  of  women,  and  I 
was  appointed  to  take  round  a  memorial  to  the  chief 
people  at  Cambridge.  None  of  us,  except  Henry  Jack- 
son, had  at  the  moment  anticipated  more  than  a  volun- 
tary association.  I  called  on  the  Master  of  St.  John's, 
Dr.  Bateson,  and  asked  him  to  join.  Dr.  Bateson  looked 
through  the  list  of  names,  and  said  to  me  that  with 
such  an  array  of  important  persons  he  would  advise 
us  to  approach  the  University  itself.  In  consequence 
I  drew  up  a  memorial  to  the  Council  of  the  Senate, 
which  was  approved  by  a  few  others  of  the  members 
of  our  proposed  association,  and  which  quoted  the 
memorial  of  the  North  of  England  Council,  and  urged 
the  University,  in  consequence,  to  institute  a  higher 
local  examination  for  women.  I  bought  a  large  piece  of 
stout  drawing  paper,  and  wrote  the  memorial  out  in  a 
bold  round  hand,  and  ruled  four  columns  for  the  names 
and  colleges  of  those  to  whom  I  took  it  for  signature. 
1  called  with  it  upon  nearly  every  resident  member  of 
the  Senate,  and  it  was  very  largely  signed  by  persons  of 
all  shades  of  view.  The  first  four  columns  were  headed 
by  the  four  following  names :  F.  D.  Maurice,  Charles 
Kingsley,  H.  R.  Luard,  and  E.  T.  Perowne,  the  two 
latter  being  the  leading  Conservatives  at  that  time  in  the 
University.  Every  one  acquainted  with  it  at  that  date 
will  recognize  what  a  remarkable  combination  those  four 
names  indicate. 

The  prayer  of  the  memorial  was  granted,  and  the 
examination  established.  Some  years  after  it  was  opened 
also  to  men.  We  were  desirous  of  making  this  examina- 
tion one  that  would  embody  the  best  ideal  of  an  ex- 
amination which  we  had  then  developed  in  our  minds, 
and  many  of  us  hoped  that  it  might  lead  to  the  degree 
examinations  for  men  being  more  upon  the  same  lines. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  influenced  the  degree 
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examinations,  but  not  so  much,  I  think,  as  we  then 
expected.  The  work  of  the  Cambridge  Lectures  for 
Women  was  largely  directed  to  preparing  for  this  ex- 
amination ;  and  when  Newnham  came  on  the  scene  it 
continued  the  same  work,  so  that  the  teaching  at 
Newnham  and  at  Girton  went  upon  rather  different 
lines,  and  was  based  on  somewhat  different  ideals.  Of 
course  it  is  known  to  all  now  that  the  Cambridge 
degree  examinations  in  honours  were  first  irregularly, 
and  then  regularly,  opened  to  women,  so  that  in  a  sense 
both  systems  have  been  successful. 

I  was  elected  by  the  University  of  Cambridge  in 
1875  to  be  the  first  Professor  of  Mechanism  and 
Applied  Mechanics,  a  post  which  I  held  till  my  re- 
signation in  1889.  During  that  period  I  established 
the  Mechanical  Workshops,  as  they  were  then  called, 
and  Engineering  Department,  and  arranged  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Tripos  in  Applied  Mechanics.  West- 
cott  and  Lightfoot  were  among  those  who  were  specially 
desirous  of  securing  my  appointment  to  this  office,  feel- 
ing that  as  I  had  brought  the  University  into  contact,  by 
University  Extension,  with  a  new  class  of  people  out- 
side I  might  by  an  Engineering  Department  attract  to 
the  University  itself  another  new  class  of  pupils.  This 
end  has  practically  been  accomplished.  The  number  of 
pupils  attending  had  reached  about  eighty  at  the  time  I 
resigned,  and  now  the  Engineering  Department  contains 
about  two  hundred  pupils,  and  the  Engineering  (or,  as  it 
is  called,  the  Mechanical  Sciences)  Tripos  stands  among 
the  most  important  of  the  University.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  that  Tripos  when 
I  first  proposed  it  towards  the  latter  part  of  my  tenure 
of  office.  The  Tripos  consisted  of  a  union  of  practical 
engineering  with  the  application  of  mathematics  in  so  far 
as  it  was  needful  for  such  purpose,  and  I  always  argued 
that  the  selection  of  mathematical  studies  necessary  for 
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that  purpose  offered  a  most  admirable  mathematical 
education  to  those  who  might  take  it  up.  The  opposi- 
tion was  principally  based  on  a  recrudescence  or  the 
original  opposition  which  I  had  to  overcome  in  connec- 
tion with  my  Workshops,  namely,  that  anything  that  was 
not  purely  abstract  in  its  character  was  unsuitable  for  a 
University.  To  this  I  replied,  and,  after  an  interval,  in 
each  case  with  success,  that  the  mind  could  be  trained 
by  the  teaching  of  any  subject  provided  it  was  properly 
taught;  that  part  of  the  constitution  of  an  ancient 
University  had  been  to  perfect  men  in  what  were  then 
known  as  the  learned  professions,  and  that  engineering 
had  fairly  reached  the  point  at  which  it  had  the  right  of 
inclusion  among  them.  The  Universities,  therefore,  in 
accepting  this  teaching  as  part  of  their  functions,  were 
only  acting  on  the  principles  that  the  Universities  of 
800  years  before  had  gone  on. 

Soon  after  I  was  appointed  I  began  practical  teaching 
with  a  single  lathe,  and  a  few  simple  tools,  in  a  room 
entirely  unsuited  for  the  purpose,  in  which  I  had  three 
or  at  most  four  pupils.  I  then  got  the  University 
to  erect  a  small  building,  1  undertaking  to  furnish  it 
with  machinery  and  tools,  and  I  well  remember  my 
pride  and  satisfaction  when  I  saw  six  little  foot  lathes 
standing  in  a  row  therein.  Mr.  VanSittart,  a  great  friend 
of  mine  at  Trinity,  gave  me  a  present  of  a  very  fine 
screw-cutting  lathe,  made  by  Messrs.  Whitworth.  There 
was  a  small  planing  table  that  had  belonged  to  Professor 
Willis.  I  supplied  a  large  number  of  taps  and  dies, 
wood-working  tools,  and  iron-working  tools,  lathes  and 
surface  plates,  besides  a  small  smithy,  and  all  my  pupils 
were  able  to  begin  by  making  a  scribing  block,  learning 
chipping,  and  filing,  and  turning,  and  screw  cutting, 
surfacing,  and  two  or  three  subsidiary  processes.  In 
order  to  secure  competent  workmen  for  teaching  these 
elementary  processes,  which  included,  by  the  way,  car- 
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pentry,  I  soon  began  to  take  in  work  from  University 
departments,  more  or  less  of  an  instrument-making 
kind.  I  did  a  considerable  amount  of  work  for  Professor 
Liveing,  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell,  Lord  Rayleigh,  Mr. 
Coutts  Trotter  and  others,  and  some  of  the  better  pupils 
became  greatly  interested  in  the  devices  necessary  for 
producing  what  was  wanted. 

Professor  Newton  was  one  for  whom  I  did  some 
work.  He  was  Professor  of  Zoology,  and  took  a  very 
lively  interest  in  birds,  as  is  well  known,  being  a  great 
authority  on  the  subject.  He  had  many  cases  filled 
with  stuffed  birds  and  birds'  skins,  and  though  they 
were  made  what  is  commonly  called  air-tight,  and  very 
well  made,  they  were  always  becoming  filled  with  minute 
dust,  which  he  found  it  very  difficult  to  get  out  of  the 
plumage  of  the  birds.  He  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject, 
and  it  so  happened  that  I  had  some  little  time  before 
considered  the  question  of  how  dust  accumulates  in 
drawers  among  papers,  and  had  solved  the  matter,  at  any 
rate  to  my  own  satisfaction.  It  is  due  to  the  changes  in 
the  air  pressure  as  indicated  by  the  barometer,  and  is 
especially  likely  to  take  place  when  the  drawer  fits  very 
tightly,  which  is  all  that  what  is  commonly  called  air- 
tight means.  A  rise  takes  place  in  the  barometer,  which 
means  the  pressure  of  the  outside  air  is  greater  than 
that  in  the  drawer,  and  the  outside  air  enters  by  every 
cranny,  carrying  with  it  its  quota  of  dust  from  with- 
out. When  an  adjustment  or  the  pressure  takes  place 
the  process  stops.  The  dust-laden  air  inside  the  drawer 
gradually  deposits  its  amount  of  dust,  which  settles 
pretty  freely  uniformly  over  the  contents  of  the  drawer. 
The  barometer  on  the  outside  then  falls.  The  pres- 
sure in  the  drawer  becomes  greater  than  that  outside, 
and  the  purified  air  escapes,  leaving  its  dust  behind.  I 
therefore  bored  a  fair-sized  hole  a  couple  of  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  top  of  Professor  Newton's  case,  put  a 
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piece  of  perforated  metal  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and 
stuffed  it  full  of  cotton- wool.  When  the  barometer  rose 
the  outside  air,  choosing  the  most  ready  means  of  access, 
entered  the  case  through  the  cotton- wool,  leaving  its 
dust  there,  and  entering  the  case  already  clean.  This 
was  so  successful  that  I  applied  it  to  a  number  of  his 
cases,  if  not  indeed  to  all,  and  all  that  was  needed  was 
the  occasional  renewal  of  the  cotton-wool. 

My  next  step  was  to  get  a  drawing  office,  which  I 
endeavoured  to  make  all  my  pupils  go  through,  to  some 
extent  at  any  rate.  One  of  the  things  I  gave  them  to 
do  was  to  take  down  the  head  stock  of  a  lathe,  make  all 
the  measurements  necessary,  note  those  on  paper  with 
hand  sketches,  and  put  the  head  stock  together  again, 
and  then  come  to  the  drawing  office  to  reproduce  it  on 
paper.  I  found  that  in  almost  every  instance  the  pupil 
had  to  go  back  again  to  take  down  the  head  stock  for 
something  he  had  omitted  to  note.  The  above  exercise, 
as  applied  to  my  pupils  in  Cambridge,  was  of  course 
only  an  elementary  one.  I  always  thought  that  a  lesson 
of  this  kind,  in  a  more  or  less  difficult  form,  was  very 
valuable  for  educating  the  faculties.  I  suggested  that  a 
figure,  such  as  a  cross  with  certain  markings  on  it,  or 
different  colours,  should  be  exhibited  to  a  class  of  school 
children,  for,  say,  five  minutes  and  then  removed,  and 
then  they  should  be  required  to  reproduce  on  paper 
what  they  believed  they  had  seen.  The  repetition  of 
such  kind  of  exercises  would  soon  be  found  to  have 
stimulated  the  powers  of  observing  what  it  is  essential 
to  observe.  The  same  idea  must,  of  course,  have  oc- 
curred to  many  people,  and  I  believe  much  of  a  similar 
kind  is  now  practised  in  elementary  schools. 

My  next  move  was  to  enlarge  the  workshop,  to 
procure  certain  bigger  machinery,  to  put  up  shafting, 
and  to  drive  the  whole  by  a  gas  engine,  although  I 
always  retained  a  few  hand  lathes  for  beginners.  Above 
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the  newest  room  I  added  a  lecture  room,  filled  with 
models  of  elements  of  machinery  and  of  elements  of 
construction,  many  of  which  I  had  occupied  my  skilled 
workmen  and  my  pupils  in  producing,  and  I  lectured 
each  year,  generally  in  one  term  on  the  elements  of 
mechanism,  and  in  the  other  term  on  the  theory  of 
structures.  The  next  addition  was  a  foundry,  which  I 
think  has  since  been  given  up,  although  when  1  visited 
Cambridge  comparatively  recently  all  the  rest  of  the 
buildings  were  in  use,  and  I  recognized  the  machinery 
I  had  originally  put  in.  I  always  thought  the  foundry 
was  useful  on  account  of  the  lesson  in  moulding.  There 
were  two  old  cottages  facing  a  narrow  lane  in  the  garden 
in  which  this  foundry  was  built,  and  I  got  the  Univer- 
sity to  acquire  for  me  the  two  houses  which  were  used 
as  an  adjunct  for  teaching  purposes.  Before  I  left, 
largely  through  the  instrumentality  of  J.  W.  Clark  the 
freehold  of  these  houses,  and  of  the  adjoining  building 
of  the  Perse  school,  was  acquired  for  the  University, 
and  gave  the  opportunity  for  the  formation  of  a  depart- 
ment entirely  devoted  to  laboratory  experiments,  which, 
during  my  tenure  of  office,  had  to  be  conducted  in 
the  workshops  themselves.  I  ought  to  add  that  the 
total  machinery  and  tools  in  the  workshops,  which  were 
put  in  by  me,  were  finally  purchased  from  me  by  the 
University  itself  at  a  valuation. 

I  may  say  that  I  owed  a  great  deal  in  arranging  and 
carrying  out  all  this  work  to  the  experience  that  I  had 
gained  at  my  father's  works  at  Balgonie,  where,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  I  passed  a  portion  of  some  of 
my  earlier  years.  I  also  had  the  advantage  of  the  assist- 
ance of  one  of  the  workmen  from  there,  whom  I  brought 
up  from  Balgonie  to  Cambridge  to  help  me  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  my  work.  He  lodged  at  the  start  with  an 
employee  of  the  Pitt  Press,  but  one  day,  to  my  sur- 
prise, he  changed  his  lodgings.  I  asked  him  what  was 
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the  reason  for  the  change.  I  gradually  pumped  it  out 
of  him  as  follows.  "  There 's  a  kind  o'  cauldness 
sprung  up  between  me  and  the  man."  "How's  that, 
James?"  said  I.  "Weel,"  he  said,  "they  use  very 
curious  words  here."  "  What  kind  of  words  ? "  said 
I.  "  Weel,"  said  he,  "  they  ca'  the  ribs  of  a  grate  bars." 
"  But  what  had  that  to  do  with  it  ? "  said  I.  "  Oh,"  said 
he,  "  it 's  had  a'  to  do  with  it.  It  just  came  aboot  this 
way.  I  was  sittin'  wi'  a  bit  chisel  in  my  hands  afore  the 
fire,  and  I  wanted  to  soften  it  in  the  fire,  and  I  said  to 
the  wife,  *  Will  ye  just  let  me  stap  [thrust]  this  in  your 
ribs?'  and  with  that  she  gae  a  skirl  [shriek],  and  in 
comes  the  man,  and  there 's  been  a  coldness  between 
him  and  me  sin'  syne  [since  then]."  James  was  a  man 
whose  opinion  was  always  given  with  considerable  re- 
luctance, and  frequently,  as  in  the  above  description, 
it  was  necessary  to  pump  his  views  out  of  him,  which, 
indeed,  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  I  think  I  have 
hinted,  was  a  characteristic  of  many  of  the  Balgonie 
people.  Speaking  of  James  reminds  me  that  there  was 
once  a  working  man  of  the  name  of  John  Thompson,  and 
he  had  a  boy  who  was  apprenticed  to  a  mason.  For 
some  reason  or  other  the  boy  ran  away,  and  was  not 
heard  of  for  several  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  my 
father  was  building  a  dam  across  the  river,  which  was 
a  work  of  some  importance,  and  for  which  several 
masons  were  imported  from  without.  Among  them  came 
a  young  man  who  some  people  said  was  Johnnie  Thomp- 
son's laddie,  and  some  people  said  was  not.  The  dis- 
pute on  this  point  divided  the  village  into  two  hostile 
camps,  and  my  mother,  one  Sunday,  meeting  James, 
and  speaking  to  him  on  the  subject,  said,  "  Well,  James, 
what  do  you  think  is  the  truth  ? "  "  Weel,"  he  said, 
"  mem,  it  is  no'  very  easy  to  say.  Some  say  it  is 
Johnnie  Thompson's  laddie,  and  some  say  it  is  no'. 
Johnnie  Thompson's  laddie  was  taller  than  this  laddie, 
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and  he  had  blacker  hair,  and  his  teeth  were  thrawn 
[twisted]  and  this  laddie's  teeth  are  straicht,  and  the 
lassie  [young  woman]  says  it  is  no  him,  and  she  aucht 
to  ken.  But  there's  ae  thing,  Mrs.  Stuart,  Johnnie 
Thompson's  laddie  didna'  taste  [did  not  drink  whisky], 
and  this  laddie  does  na'  taste,  and  I  dout  but  they  must 
be  the  same  man." 

It  was  in  our  garden  that  this  colloquy  occurred,  and 
it  was  there,  too,  that  much  about  the  same  time  my 
mother  met  Mrs.  Buchan,  the  wife  of  a  fireman  at  the 
works.  For  some  reason  or  other  he  resigned  his  ap- 
pointment. My  mother  said  to  her,  "What  is  this 
about  Sandy? "  " Oh,  he  just  gae  up  his  place,  mem," 
she  replied.  "  Well,  but  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing below  it,"  said  my  mother.  "  Weel,  mem,"  said 
she,  "  I'll  just  tell  ye  how  it  happened.  Ye  ken  my  man 
is  a  little  quick  in  the  temper,  and  the  manager  he 's  a 
little  quick  in  the  temper,  and  my  man  asked  him  for 
help  in  his  work,  and  the  manager  just  tell't  him  to  go 
for  help  to  a  place  where  no  right-minded  person,  Mrs. 
Stuart,  would  desire  to  seek  help." 

My  mother  had  an  extraordinary  knack  of  picking 
up  characteristic  pieces  of  conversation  like  this,  and  we 
always  looked  forward  to  her  coming  in  from  any  short 
walk  with  a  great  deal  of  expectation  that  she  would 
have  something  humorous  to  relate,  for^as  I  think  I 
have  said  before,  she  had  the  keenest  perception  of 
humour  of  any  person  I  ever  knew. 

The  Workshops,  being  in  the  nature  of  a  novel 
undertaking,  brought  a  good  many  interesting  persons 
to  them.  At  one  time  I  had  several  distinguished  en- 
gineers who  came  down  and  gave  single  lectures  to  my 
pupils  upon  works  with  which  they  had  been  themselves 
connected.  Amongst  others  was  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
Benjamin  Baker,  the  principal  engineer  in  connection 
with  the  Forth  Bridge. 
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Amongst  other  interesting  people  may  be  put  a 
Japanese,  who  was  recommended  to  me  by  the  Foreign 
Office  in  1882  as  a  gentleman  who  was  coming  to  see 
Cambridge,  with  a  view  to  learn  about  its  institutions, 
and  I  entertained  him  for  several  days.  I  showed  him 
the  various  laboratories,  and  my  own  workshops,  the 
libraries,  and  other  places  of  interest,  and  was  much 
struck  with  the  intelligence  of  his  remarks.  I  found  that 
he  had  been  to  several  other  places  in  Europe,  amongst 
others  that  he  had  visited  Berlin,  where  he  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Bismarck,  and  that  in  London  he 
had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  he 
made  an  observation  which  struck  me  as  showing  much 
acumen.  He  said  that  Bismarck  and  Gladstone  had 
both,  he  thought,  made  the  same  mistake,  namely,  that 
neither  of  them  had  provided  a  successor.  His  name 
was  Ito,  and  he  has  since  become  famous  in  Japanese 
politics  as  the  Marquis  Ito,  and  subsequently  as  Prince 
Ito,  and  his  assassination  in  Manchuria  is  still  fresh  in 
men's  minds.  I  used  to  wonder  whether  he  would 
remember  me  if  I  ever  met  him  in  Japan. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  among  those  who  visited  my 
Workshops.  He  evidently  took  more  interest  in  the 
social  aspect  and  bearing  of  my  undertaking  than  in  the 
mechanical  contrivances  to  which  I  endeavoured  to  draw 
his  attention.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Gladstone 
and  Lady  Lothian. 

When  Darwin  visited  Cambridge  he  came  to  see  the 
Workshops,  and  I  showed  him  some  of  my  models.  I 
had  constructed  in  them  a  number  of  elements  of 
mechanics  with  the  view  of  demonstrating  to  how  great 
an  extent  two  machines,  which  were  to  the  eye  extremely 
different,  might  be  essentially  the  same  from  the  pure 
mechanism  point  of  view,  and  how  one  machine  might 
by  successive  developments  reproduce  unexpectedly  the 
characteristics  of  another.  Darwin  seemed  very  much  in- 
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terested  in  the  short  lecture  I  gave  him  on  the  subject. 
Indeed  I  found  it  generally  a  very  attractive  one  also  to 
my  ordinary  pupils.  I  had  occasion  once  to  employ  these 
views  in  a  court  of  law.  There  was  an  ingenious  man 
at  Cambridge  who  invented  a  tell-tale  till,  and  this  had 
been  pirated  by  a  cheaper  form  for  the  same  object.  I 
was  able  to  show  that  it  was  essentially  the  same 
machine,  and  that,  being  throughout  of  an  inferior 
order,  it  was  not  deserving  of  a  fresh  patent.  I  took  up 
his  case  because  he  was  a  Cambridge  man,  and  applied 
to  me  to  assist  him. 

On  one  Sunday  which  I  was  spending  with  Professor 
Cayley,  Professor  Sylvester  was  with  him.  He  talked 
incessantly,  as  was  his  wont,  and,  to  relieve  poor  Cayley, 
I  took  him  out  for  a  walk.  We  went  round  to  my  Work- 
shops, and  while  we  were  there,  there  came  on  the  most 
tremendous  shower  of  rain  which  1  have  ever  witnessed. 
It  soon  began  to  run  in  at  the  door  of  the  workshop, 
which  was  down  one  step,  and  flooded  the  floor.  Pro- 
fessor Sylvester  bravely  assisted  me  for  an  hour  or  more 
in  baling  out  the  water.  He  often  referred  afterwards 
to  that  occasion,  expressing  astonishment  at  the  fact  that 
I  shovelled  out  the  water  with  a  spade — the  implement 
most  handy  at  the  time,  and  which,  if  used  quickly, 
is  remarkably  effective.  The  same  shower  flooded  the 
meadows  behind  Trinity  College,  was  some  days  sub- 
siding, and  when  it  subsided  the  whole  grass  was  covered 
with  drowned  earth  worms.  They  were  in  such  super- 
abundance that  their  carcasses  made  quite  a  smell. 
I  have  observed  the  same  thing  in  Yarmouth,  where 
the  tide  rose  once  so  high  that  it  covered  a  number  of 
the  streets,  very  partially  paved  at  that  time,  and  when 
it  subsided  I  noticed  a  great  many  drowned  earth  worms. 
That  was  a  peculiar  tide,  for  after  the  usual  high  water 
there  succeeded,  instead  of  low  water  as  there  should 
have  been,  a  still  higher  tide,  and  this  continued  the 
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next  tide,  and  very  greatly  alarmed  the  people  in  that 
district.  It  was  said  to  have  been  owing  to  strong  and 
continued  north-west  winds,  which  hindered  the  water 
from  running  out  by  the  Pentland  Firth. 

Clerk  Maxwell,  who  was  Professor  of  Physics  when 
they  were  established,  was  very  frequently  in  my  Work- 
shops, and  I  manufactured  several  instruments  for  him 
and  his  pupils.  One  pupil,  Mr.  Poynting,  now  Professor 
of  Physics  at  Birmingham  University,  made  a  series  of 
extremely  accurate  experiments,  repeating  the  original 
great  experiment  of  Cavendish  for  weighing  the  earth. 
I  made  the  apparatus  for  this  for  him,  or  rather,  I  mean, 
my  skilled  workmen  did  so  under  my  direction.  The 
whole  of  the  apparatus  was  enclosed  in  a  large  wooden 
box,  which,  to  prevent  the  disturbance  of  the  instru- 
ment, was  gilt.  The  account  for  the  work  was  sent  in  to 
Professor  Clerk  Maxwell,  who  wrote  me  a  letter,  which 
I  still  have,  in  which  he  said,  "  I  enclose  you  the 
money  for  the  box  in  which  the  earth  was  weighed. 
But  I  presume  it  was  weighed  in  the  amplexum  of  the 
box."  The  amplexum  of  a  figure  is  an  erudite  word  for 
everything  which  is  outside  that  figure.  Professor  Clerk 
Maxwell  and  I  used  often  to  take  a  walk  together.  He 
was  very  humorous,  but  his  humour  was  largely  of  this 
somewhat  recondite  character,  and  it  was  not  always 
very  easy  to  see  the  connection  in  his  mind  between 
some  of  his  remarks.  We  were  talking  at  one  time  in  a 
walk  of  the  different  ways  we  had  seen  people  wear 
their  beards,  hair,  and  moustaches.  During  our  recol- 
lection of  these  things  he  said,  "  And  then  there  were 
those  who  shaved  their  hair  off  all  round  behind  their 
ears."  I  said,  "  I  never  saw  that."  "  No,"  he  said,  "  not 
likely.  They  were  the  ancient  Assyrians." 

I  once  made  for  Coutts  Trotter  several  instruments 
for  testing  the  elasticity  of  ice,  which  he  took  with  him 
to  Grindelwald.  He  lived  there  in  the  end  of  the  ice 
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cave  which  then  at  least  existed  in  the  lower  glacier, 
and  worked  for  some  time  until  he  was  surprised  at  the 
number  of  persons  who  came  apparently  to  have  a  look 
at  what  he  was  doing.  He  then  discovered  that  the 
keeper  of  the  cave  was  charging  an  extra  sum  for  show- 
ing the  visitors  the  mad  Englishman.  Trotter,  who 
was  a  remarkably  shy  man,  packed  up  his  instruments 
and  left  the  next  day.  The  experiments  were  never 
finished. 

My  circumstances  at  Cambridge  fortunately  brought 
me  in  contact,  of  a  more  or  less  intimate  kind,  with 
nearly  everybody  of  importance  in  the  place  over  a 
considerable  number  of  years.  For  besides  the  Work- 
shops, which,  being  a  novelty,  attracted  many  visitors, 
I  was,  as  already  indicated,  also  for  a  number  of 
years  a  member  of  the  governing  body,  or  Council  as 
it  is  called,  of  the  University,  and  also  of  the  General 
Board  of  Studies,  and  a  few  of  us  who  were  on  both 
these  bodies  had  naturally  a  great  hand  in  all  the  busi- 
ness that  was  done  in  the  University.  That  period 
covered  a  time  of  great  activity  at  the  University,  both 
inside  and  outside,  during  which  there  were  founded 
not  only  the  professorship  which  I  held,  but  that  of 
Physics,  held  by  Clerk  Maxwell  and  afterwards  by 
Lord  Rayleigh,  and  the  whole  departments  of  physiology 
and  biology.  The  great  growth  of  these  University  de- 
partments quite  changed  the  character  of  the  University, 
and  adapted  it  much  more  to  modern  ideas. 

I  think  I  ought  here,  out  of  justice  to  the  University, 
to  remark  that  of  all  the  governing  bodies  I  have  been 
on  1  never  knew  any  which  conducted  its  business 
in  a  more  admirable  manner  than  the  Council  of  the 
University.  On  the  other  hand,  the  General  Board  of 
Studies  was  about  the  worst,  and,  curiously  enough,  it 
consisted  to  a  very  considerable  extent  of  the  same 
persons.  Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Studies  was 
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elected  to  champion  a  particular  interest,  the  Board  of 
Mathematical  Studies,  for  instance,  sending  a  repre- 
sentative to  watch  over  the  interests  of  mathematics,  but 
the  members  of  the  Council  were  elected  simply  to 
govern  the  University  properly.  I  have  always  thought 
that  the  difference  between  these  two  bodies  in  efficiency 
arose  entirely  from  the  difference  of  their  method  of 
election,  and  my  experience  has  generally  been  that  the 
Committee  on  which  interests  are  represented  is  a 
bad  one. 


CHAPTER  VI 

CAMBRIDGE  LIFE  I    SOCIAL 

The  Ad  eundem  Club— The  Eranos  Club— "The  Society"— In- 
teresting  persons  at  Cambridge 

~D  ESIDES  the  advantages  described  in  the  last  chapter 
X3  I  had  other  opportunities  of  meeting  interesting 
persons  at  Cambridge,  and  not  least  at  the  Trinity 
College  High  Table,  in  the  Combination  Room,  and  in 
connection  with  several  societies  to  which  I  belonged. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Ad  eundem  Club,  which  con- 
sisted of  an  equal  number  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
men,  who  dined,  term  about,  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Albert  Dicey  was  one  of  the  members.  So  was  Professor 
Henry  Smith  of  Oxford,  and  James  Bryce. 

Besides  that  I  was  a  member  of  a  society,  our  member- 
ship of  which  we  were  accustomed  at  that  time  not  to 
acknowledge.  I  prefer  following  this  ancient  custom  of 
preserving  its  anonymity.  It  consisted  of  many  members 
who  had  left  the  University,  others  who  were  resident 
there,  and  sometimes  of  an  undergraduate  or  two.  We 
met  on  Saturday  nights,  and  discussed  all  manner  of 
questions,  and  frequently  we  were  assisted  by  old 
members,  such  as  Monckton  Milnes  (afterwards  Lord 
Houghton)  and  Frederick  Denison  Maurice.  As  I  was 
for  some  period  secretary,  and  have  filled  the  office  of  pre- 
sident, I  was  naturally  brought  specially  into  contact  with 
most  of  its  members,  and  this  gave  me  the  opportunity, 
fortunately,  of  meeting  many  eminent  persons  whom  1 
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might  not  otherwise  have  seen.  Monckton  Milnes  used 
to  turn  up  at  the  meetings  of  the  society  whenever  he 
came  to  Cambridge  on  a  Saturday  night  in  term  time. 
He  also  liked  dining  in  hall.  He  was  decidedly  a 
gourmand,  and  liked  good  wine  and  plenty  of  it.  He 
was  of  the  old  beau  type,  and  fond  of  talking  of  his 
friends  of  forty  or  fifty  years  before,  in  the  early  time 
of  Queen  Victoria,  and  was  somewhat  profuse  in  anec- 
dotes about  them. 

I  was  also  a  member  of  the  Eranos,  a  small  body  which 
was  got  together  by  Henry  Sidgwick  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  relation  or  science  and  religion,  a  sub- 
ject which  at  that  time  occupied  very  much  of  our 
attention,  and  which,  I  take  it,  has  somewhat  given 
way  to  the  study  of  social  questions.  Among  the 
members  of  the  Eranos  were  Professors  Lightfoot 
and  Westcott — both  afterwards  Bishops  of  Durham. 
Henry  Sidgwick  was  particularly  desirous  of  learning 
the  views  of  the  former  on  the  relation  of  science 
to  religion,  and,  indeed,  he  told  me  that  to  ascertain 
this  was  one  of  his  special  objects  in  founding  the 
society.  Lightfoot,  however,  was  very  wily.  He  took 
but  little  part  in  the  discussions,  and  his  utterances 
were  always  of  a  very  non-committal  character.  We 
each  read  an  essay  in  turn,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  was  occupied  in  discussing  it.  Lightfoot  always 
put  off  reading  his  essay,  and  at  last  every  member  had 
read  one  except  him.  Sidgwick  said  to  me,  "  We'll  have 
him  now,"  and  one  could  see  that  evening  when  we 
were  at  tea  (for  the  meetings  always  began  with  this) 
how  gleeful  and  expectant  Sidgwick  was.  When  we  had 
finished  tea  Lightfoot  took  us  into  another  room,  and 
we  all  sat  down  at  a  long  table,  he  being  at  the  top  of 
it.  Then  he  got  up,  went  to  a  bureau,  unlocked  it,  and 
from  a  drawer  took  out  a  manuscript.  Sidgwick  rubbed 
his  hands,  and  looked  at  me.  "  Now,"  I  could  fancy  his 
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saying,  "  the  time  is  come."  Lightfoot  said,  "  I  have 
been  a  good  deal  disturbed  at  my  work  during  the  past 
week,  and  have  not  been  able  to  write  the  essay  I  had 
hoped,  but,  in  lieu  of  it,  I  will  read  you  an  essay  I 
wrote  some  time  ago  on  the  character  of  Edward  I," 
and  without  a  moment  allowed  for  anyone  to  interrupt 
he  commenced,  and  continued  the  reading  of  it.  Every 
one  was  so  dumbfounded  that  no  one  had  the  courage 
to  intervene.  Sidgwick's  jaw  dropped,  as  they  say,  and 
I  suppose  he  gave  up  all  hope  of  eliciting  Lightfoot's 
opinions. 

I  was  a  member  also  of  a  dining  club  which  was 
called  "  The  Society."  It  was  on  one  of  the  occasions 
when  that  society  dined  in  my  rooms  that  among  our 
guests  (for  now  and  then  we  entertained  a  guest  brought 
by  one  or  other  of  our  members)  was  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  He  talked  very  interestingly,  and  his  talk  was 
remarkably  like  his  books,  so  that  I  think  if  one  hadn't 
known  that  it  was  he  one  might,  on  hearing  him,  have 
guessed  who  it  was. 

On  one  occasion  when  I  was  coming  home  from  Edin- 
burgh there  got  into  the  carriage  a  strange-looking  man, 
with  features  something  like  those  of  an  ancient  gem, 
very  finely  cut,  wearing  a  huge  plaid  wrapped  about  him. 
A  little  girl  had  come  to  see  him  off,  and  when  he  bade 
her  good-bye  I  was  surprised  to  hear  him  address  her  in 
Greek.  When  we  started  (it  was  a  night  journey)  he 
took  out  from  his  pocket  a  Greek  book,  and  read  it 
with  great  gesticulation,  in  a  loud  voice,  perfectly  regard- 
less of  my  presence  in  the  carriage.  I  passed  a  most  un- 
comfortable night,  being  pretty  well  convinced  that  the 
old  gentleman  was  insane.  I  left  him  at  Hitchin,  and 
he  went  on  in  the  carriage  to  London.  About  a  week 
after  I  was  dining  in  the  hall  of  Trinity  College  as  usual, 
and  on  going  to  the  combination  room  I  found  that 
Mr.  W.  G.  Clark,  then  the  public  orator,  had  with  him 
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as  a  guest  the  very  same  old  gentleman  who  had  been 
my  fellow  traveller.  It  was  Professor  John  Stuart 
Blackie.  I  did  not  remind  him  of  my  experience,  and 
he  evidently  had  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  me. 
During  that  evening  we  were,  as  usual,  making  a  good 
many  jokes,  or  telling  humorous  stories,  and  Blackie 
preserved  an  exceedingly  solemn  countenance.  W.  G. 
Clark,  turning  to  him,  said,  "  I  think,  Blackie,  you 
must  be  Sydney  Smith's  original  Scotchman.  It  must 
take  a  surgical  operation  to  get  a  joke  into  your  head." 
Blackie  replied,  "  I  don't  see  how  that  would  do  it 
either." 

W.  G.  Clark  must  have  been  in  rather  high  spirits 
on  that  day,  for  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir)  George  Humphry, 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  was  sitting  on  the  other  side  of 
me,  and  the  conversation  having  turned  upon  some 
medical  matters  Clark  said,  "  Take  care  now,  Humphry, 
what  you  say,  for  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  story.  Before 
you  knew  who  I  was  I  came  to  you,  and  said  I  was  not 
feeling  very  well,  and  having  described  my  symptoms 
you  said,  'What  do  you  take  for  your  lunch?'  and  I 
said,  '  A  glass  of  sherry  and  a  biscuit.'  '  That  is  the 
cause,'  you  said.  '  Take  a  glass  of  beer  and  a  mutton 
chop.'  I  did  so,  and  after  some  time,  the  symptoms 
recurring,  I  came  to  you  again.  You  had  forgotten  all 
about  me,  and  when  you  heard  them  you  said,  *  What 
do  you  take  for  your  lunch  ? '  I  said,  '  A  glass  of  beer 
and  a  mutton  chop,'  and  you  said,  *  That  is  the  cause 
of  it.  Take  a  glass  of  sherry  and  a  biscuit,' '  —to 
which  Humphry  replied, "  I  believe  I  was  right  in  both 
cases.  It  was  a  change  you  wanted." 

Dr.  Whewell  was  Master  of  Trinity  College  all  the 
time  1  was  an  undergraduate,  but  he  was  killed  by 
falling  from  his  horse  a  few  weeks  after  I  took  my 
degree.  My  personal  acquaintance  with  him  was  re- 
stricted to  one  occasion.  In  my  time  all  the  under- 
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graduates  had  to  write  an  English  declamation.  Six 
subjects  were  given  for  choice.  The  best  declamations 
were  selected  by  the  senior  Dean,  to  the  number  of  pos- 
sibly a  dozen.  The  writers  of  these  were  summoned,  two 
or  three  at  a  time,  to  repeat  their  declamations  by  heart 
in  chapel,  and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  one  who 
repeated  his  best,  and  most  accurately,  got  the  prize.  I 
got  it  in  my  year — a  silver  goblet  called  the  Hooper 
Oration  Prize.  The  undergraduate  who  won  it  had  to 
make  an  oration  in  hall  on  the  day  of  the  annual  Com- 
memoration. He  got  up  into  a  very  tall  wooden  pulpit, 
about  eight  feet  high,  brought  into  the  hall  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  he  could  make  an  oration  on  anything  he  liked. 
Whewell  was  very  much  taken  with  my  oration,  which 
was  on  fairy  tales.  I  have  read  it  since.  It  is  extremely 
stilted,  and  I  think  bad.  However,  Whewell  shook  hands, 
smiled  beneficently,  and  asked  me  to  dine  with  him 
that  evening.  I  went  in  the  seventh  heaven,  expecting 
to  be  introduced  as  the  coming  man.  I  saw  in  my 
mind's  eye  the  assembled  Dons  making  an  alley  for  me. 
Alas  !  it  was  very  different.  I  sidled  up  through  a  varied 
multitude.  Whewell,  who  had  evidently  forgotten  all 
about  me,  asked  how  long  I  had  been  at  college,  and 
didn't  wait  for  the  answer.  He  was  a  man  of  command- 
ing ability,  and  enormous  height  and  breadth,  great  per- 
sonal strength,  and  he  had  a  large  round  bullet  head,  with 
thin  curling  gray  hair,  and  very  light  blue  eyes.  In  every 
way  he  had  the  mien  of  a  prize-fighter.  He  used  to  rush 
into  chapel  in  the  morning,  mopping  the  blood  from 
the  gashes  in  his  face,  where  he  had  shaved  himself 
hastily. 

The  dinner  that  I  refer  to  was  the  first  party  at  which  I 
was  present  at  the  Lodge,  as  the  Master's  house  is  called. 
Old  Adam  Sedgwick  came  in  rather  late  by  a  back  way. 
He  was  a  striking  figure,  tall,  but  not  so  tall  as  the 
Master,  with  a  black  silk  skull  cap,  and  1  remember 
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being  much  struck  by  the  formality  of  address  between 
him  and  the  Master.  He  called  Whewell  "  Master," 
and  Whewell  called  him  "  Vice-Master,"  a  kind  of 
address  with  which  I  afterwards  became  very  familiar, 
but  it  struck  me  then  as  very  strange.  Later  on,  when 
I  joined  the  Fellows'  table  after  having  taken  my  M.A. 
degree,  I  met  Sedgwick  a  good  deal,  and  often  sat  at  table 
with  him,  he  and  I  being  Fellows  together. 

The  following  story  which  he  told  me  shows  how  long 
a  single  memory  may  stretch  over.  His  father  and 
grandfather  had  both  been  at  Trinity  College,  and 
when  the  latter  brought  the  former  up  to  place  him  there 
his  tutor  pointed  out  to  him  a  gentleman  walking  in  the 
cloisters  who  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  Newton  died  in  1727.  The  gentleman  was 
Dr.  Smith,  Master  of  the  College,  who  founded  the 
Smith's  Prize.  I  also  heard  Sedgwick  tell  in  hall  how  he 
went  out  on  the  Trumpington  Road  to  meet  the  coach 
which  brought  the  news  of  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar.  He 
returned  running  by  a  back  way  past  Peterhouse,  got 
into  Trinity  College  before  the  coach  reached  the  Hoop 
Hotel,  and  took  the  news  up  to  the  Dons,  who  were 
drinking  their  wine  in  the  combination  room.  Sedgwick 
was  a  canon  of  Norwich,  and  Sir  George  Airy  told  me 
that  while  he  (Sir  George)  was  still  a  professor  at  Cam- 
bridge he  visited  Sedgwick  at  Norwich,  and  at  Sedg- 
wick's  request  made  a  mark  across  the  floor  of  the 
Cathedral  indicating  the  true  north.  This  mark  still 
remains. 

Sedgwick,  of  course,  was  one  of  the  seniors  in  my 
early  days,  that  is  to  say  one  of  the  eight  senior 
Fellows  in  residence,  who,  with  the  Master,  governed 
the  college.  They  were  not  all  men  of  equal  interest, 
but  two  are  worth  mentioning  from  their  family  rela- 
tionships. One  was  Romilly,  a  relative  of  the  Solicitor- 
General  who  modified  the  severity  of  the  criminal  code 
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then  in  force.    The  other  was  Grote,  a  brother  of  the 
historian. 

Jeremie  was  Professor  of  Divinity.  Both  he  and 
Romilly  happened  by  a  curious  coincidence  to  be 
descended  from  Huguenots.  Luard,  who  was  also  a 
senior  Fellow,  and  Registrar  of  the  University,  told  me 
the  following  story  about  Jeremie.  In  those  days  in 
order  to  get  a  poll  degree  an  undergraduate  was  obliged 
to  receive  from  some  professor  a  certificate  of  having 
attended  his  lectures.  A  horsey  undergraduate  appeared 
before  Luard  to  give  his  necessary  credentials,  and  he 
stated,  in  answer  to  the  question  whose  lectures  he  had 
attended,  that  he  had  attended  those  of  Professor  Taylor. 
"  You  must  be  mistaken,"  said  Luard,  "  there  is  no 
such  Professor."  "  Oh  !  yes,"  said  the  undergraduate, 
"  I  can  assure  you  I  have  attended  his  lectures — Jeremy 
Taylor."  "  Oh !  "  said  Luard,  "  Professor  Jeremie  you 
mean."  "  Oh,"  said  the  undergraduate,  "  I  thought 
Jeremy  was  his  nickname."  The  intelligent  reader  of 
this  reminiscence  will  see  how  inadequate  must  have 
been  the  intercourse  between  the  teachers  and  the 
taught. 

Edleston  was  bursar  during  my  earlier  Cambridge 
days.  He  was  a  curious  cross-eyed  man,  and  I  re- 
member when  I  was  staying  at  Sir  Lovelace  Stamer's,  at 
Stoke-on-Trent,  when  asking  me  about  the  Dons,  he 
said,  "  And  how 's  that  old  fellow  who  lived  in  Nevile's 
Court? — the  man,  I  mean,  who  was  always  looking  for 
his  eye  in  his  waistcoat  pocket."  It  described  his  attitude 
exactly.  Edleston  had  a  considerable  dislike  to  Thomp- 
son, the  late  Master,  and  somehow  or  other  managed  to 
oblige  him  to  resign  his  Fellowship  when  he  was  made  a 
canon  of  Ely.  I  forget  whether  this  action  was  a  cause, 
or  a  consequence,  of  the  fact  that  once  Thompson,  hav- 
ing asked  him  a  question  on  some  very  minor  point,  and 
Edleston  having  said  that  he  didn't  know,  Thompson 
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replied,  "  Dear  me,  I  thought  it  was  quite  trivial  enough 
for  you  to  have  known." 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  figure  among  the  seniors 
of  that  time  was  King.  He  had  written  a  book  about 
ancient  gems,  and  was  usually  called  "  The  Ancient 
Gem  "  by  the  undergraduates.  He  was  extremely  short- 
sighted, and  could  see  nothing  except  through  the  strong- 
est magnifying  glass.  He  was  in  orders,  as  all  Fellows 
of  a  certain  standing  at  that  time  had  to  be.  But  he  was 
an  utter  pagan,  as  is  fairly  evinced  by  the  following. 
There  was  a  young  Parsee  who  had  come  from 
Bombay  to  attend  the  University,  and  had  been  greatly 
taken  by  the  service  in  chapel.  So  he  called  upon  the 
Rev.  Charles  King,  as  the  senior  clerical  Fellow  avail- 
able, stated  that  he  wished  to  cease  being  a  Parsee 
and  become  a  Christian,  and  asked  Mr.  King  what 
were  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken.  Mr.  King  warmly 
dissuaded  him  from  the  change.  I  heard  him  (King) 
tell  the  story  himself  in  hall,  and  exhibit  the  greatest 
satisfaction  at  having  prevented  the  conversion.  "  For," 
said  he,  "  there  are  so  many  Christians,  and  so  few 
Parsees." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  pupils  whom  I  came 
across  in  Trinity  College  was  a  Japanese,  named 
Murakami.  He  came  to  Cambridge,  and  coached  for  a 
year  before  entering  with  one  of  the  chaplains,  who 
told  me  that  when  he  came  to  him  he  knew  hardly  any 
English,  and  absolutely  nothing  of  Latin  or  mathe- 
matics. When  he  entered  for  his  entrance  examination 
at  Trinity  College  I  was  senior  examiner,  and  therefore 
had  the  whole  of  the  results  through  my  hands,  and  he 
came  out  at  the  top  of  the  examination,  that  is  to  say 
excluding  those  who  had  already  been  abstracted  by  the 
scholarship  examination.  I  long  kept  his  mathematical 
papers  because  they  were  so  well  done.  He  studied  for 
the  Mathematical  Tripos,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
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for  people  at  Cambridge  can  gauge  these  matters  very 
closely,  that  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  first  four 
or  five  wranglers,  but  he  was  recalled  by  his  Govern- 
ment about  the  end  of  his  second  year.  The  Japanese 
Government  had  sent  a  large  number  of  students  to  the 
various  Universities  of  Europe,  and  for  some  reason 
they  were  all,  I  believe,  simultaneously  recalled.  Mura- 
kami was  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  chat  with  me  in  my 
rooms,  and  when  he  came  to  tell  me  of  his  recall  he 
wept,  and  was  in  great  distress.  I  may  say  that  I  hardly 
ever  talked  with  a  man  to  whom  the  whole  unseen  world 
was  more  absolutely  uninteresting  than  to  Murakami. 
I  never  knew  what  became  of  him,  but  one  or  two 
things  that  he  said  made  me  think  that  he  expected 
when  he  went  home  to  be  called  on  to  "commit  the 
happy  despatch." 

His  unwillingness  to  return  to  his  native  land  was 
only  equalled  by  another  case  which  came  closely  under 
my  own  notice  at  Cambridge.  An  Indian  Prince  (I've 
entirely  forgotten  his  name  and  his  particular  district) 
was  entered  at  Trinity  College,  and  came  to  work  in  my 
Workshops.  He  had  the  most  delightful  manners.  He 
was  not  very  dark ;  he  was  stout,  about  twenty  years 
old  I  should  think,  and  had  a  round  face,  and  a  shaven 
head.  He  wore  white  Indian  clothes,  with  a  white 
turban,  and  now  and  then  a  magnificent  jewel  in  it.  He 
was  accompanied  by  some  one  who,  I  presume,  was  a 
noble,  who  was  thin,  dark,  and  dressed  in  various 
colours,  generally  bright  blue,  and  also  always  wore 
Indian  dress  and  a  turban.  He  was  quiet  and  more 
reticent  than  his  friend  the  Prince.  The  Prince  behaved 
very  well,  and  worked  very  diligently  in  my  Workshops, 
but,  after  about  a  year,  one  unhappy  day  he  came  to  see 
me  in  my  rooms,  weeping  more  copiously  and  unre- 
strainedly than  the  Japanese  did.  He  said  he  was  re- 
called, and  that  he  was  going  home,  and  that  I  would 
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never  see  him  again,  for  his  brother  would  poison  him. 
I  was  quite  sorry  to  part  with  him. 

One  of  the  interesting  figures  of  Cambridge  during 
the  latter  part  of  my  time  there  was  Dr.  Kennedy, 
Professor  of  Greek,  and  previously  Head  Master  of 
Shrewsbury.  One  time  when  I  was  dining  with  him  a 
number  of  University  magnates  were  with  him.  It  was 
at  the  time  of  the  revision  of  the  New  Testament,  when 
there  was  added  to  the  revisers  a  Unitarian,  I  think 
Vance  Smith  by  name.  A  great  deal  of  excitement  was 
raised  among  the  more  orthodox  bishops  and  clergy, 
and  one  ecclesiastic  in  a  high  position  had  referred  to 
the  appointment  as  one  of  "  unsanctified  scholarship." 
Kennedy  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  room  when  we 
arrived  for  dinner,  and  evidently  was  in  much  perturba- 
tion. He  briefly  narrated  to  us  the  circumstances,  and 
then  said,  "  Unsanctified  Scholarship !  I  would  much 
rather  have  it  than  Sanctified  Ignorance."  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  reproduce  his  voice,  or  his  peculiar  method 
of  intonation,  which  added  zest  to  everything  he 
said. 

One  of  the  cleverest  men  whom  I  have  known  was 
W.  P.  Turnbull.  He  was  two  years  before  me  in 
college,  but  I  had  got  to  know  him  soon  after  I  entered. 
He  had  an  extraordinary  memory,  and  it  was  a  specially 
good  verbal  one,  so  that  he  could  repeat  whole  poems 
without  a  single  misplaced  word.  He  was  the  only  person 
who  ever  made  me  understand  Browning.  When  he 
repeated  any  of  his  poetry  it  all  seemed  quite  plain. 
He  was  a  very  elegant  mathematician,  and  specially  in- 
terested in  pure  mathematics,  which  were  then  rather  at 
a  discount.  His  mind  was  essentially  paradoxical.  For 
instance,  he  was  once  staying  with  a  friend  of  his  and 
mine  at  Nottingham,  and  he  did  not  come  down  to 
breakfast.  His  host,  who  told  me  the  story,  went  to  see 
him  in  his  bedroom,  and  found  him  lying  in  bed.  He 
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said  to  Turnbull "  What  are  you  doing  ? "  Turnbull  said, 
"  I  am  thinking  on  how  to  keep  Lent."  His  host  said, 
"What  conclusion  have  you  come  to  ?"  to  which  Turnbull 
answered  that  you  should  conceive  a  strong  desire  to 
mortify  the  flesh,  and  then  you  should  mortify  that 
desire. 

He  came  to  Balgonie  to  see  us,  and  became  a  great 
friend  of  my  mother's,  whom  he  visited  from  time  to 
time,  and  who  greatly  enjoyed  his  poetical  taste.  He 
generally  left  several  articles  behind  him  on  each  visit, 
which  had  to  be  sent  to  him  afterwards.  On  one  occa- 
sion when  he  had  left  he  wrote  to  my  mother  to  say 
that  he  had  left  behind  him  a  fishing  rod,  a  photo- 
graphic album,  and  a  pair  of  boots,  and  would  she  kindly 
do  these  up  in  a  parcel,  and  forward  them  to  him.  She 
was  much  puzzled  how  to  carry  out  his  request,  but 
eventually  she  rolled  up  the  pieces  of  the  fishing  rod  in 
strong  brown  paper,  made  two  separate  parcels  of  the 
boots  and  photographic  album,  and  tied  one  to  each  end 
of  the  wrapped-up  fishing  rod. 

Turnbull,  as  I  have  said,  had  a  very  good  memory, 
for  poetry  especially,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  well 
known  to  have  such  a  memory  rather  troubled  him  in 
the  following  case.  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  who  is  now 
Bishop  of  Durham,  a  great  friend  both  of  Turnbull  and 
myself  at  college,  was  himself  a  writer  of  excellent  verses, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Pope.  He  wrote  a  rather 
amusing  poem  giving  an  account  of  Trinity  College 
Chapel.  Thompson  (afterwards  Master)  was  then  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  and  had  a  peculiar  way  of  giving  a 
slight  cough  as  if  clearing  his  throat.  Lightfoot  was  at 
that  time  Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity.  One  of  the 
finest  of  characters,  he  was,  nevertheless,  afflicted  with  a 
most  extraordinary  squint.  One  Sunday  morning  Turn- 
bull  was  breakfasting  with  him  when  the  conversation, 
having  fallen  in  some  way  on  Moule's  poetry,  Turnbull 
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proceeded  to  recite  to  Lightfoot  the  poem  to  which  I 
have  referred.  It  contained  the  two  following  lines : 

The  Greek  Professor  seems  his  throat  to  clear ; 
The  mild  Hulsean  aims  a  double  leer. 

Turnbull  told  me  that  he  spouted  the  poem  without 
hesitation  until,  when  he  was  well  into  the  middle  of 
the  first  of  these  two  lines,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him 
that  the  second  applied  to  Lightfoot  himself.  "  What 
did  you  do  ? "  I  said.  "  I  stopped  abruptly  at  the  end 
of  the  first,  and  said,  '  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  re- 
member any  more.' '  "  Do  you  think  Lightfoot  be- 
lieved you  ? "  I  said.  "  I  think  he  did  not,"  said 
Turnbull. 

After  Turnbull  took  his  degree  he  was  for  a  few 
years  a  college  lecturer.  But  he  left  this  to  become  an 
inspector  of  schools.  This  was  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Education  Act  of  1870.  I  have  not 
seen  him  very  much  since  that  time  or  no  doubt  I 
would  have  heard  many  amusing  anecdotes,  but  on  one 
occasion,  when  I  saw  him  soon  after  he  had  been 
appointed,  he  told  me  the  following.  He  had  to  make 
an  investigation  of  the  condition  or  the  poor  schools  of 
Manchester,  and  one  of  them  was  a  very  poor  school, 
held  in  the  basement  of  a  building  going  down  two  or 
three  steps  out  of  the  street.  The  master  was  an  old 
soldier  with  a  wooden  leg.  On  leaving  he  said  to  the 
master  that  the  school  appeared  to  be  very  well  taught, 
and  well-disciplined,  especially  considering  the  class  of 
children,  and  the  poorness  of  the  teaching  appliances. 
"  But,"  said  Turnbull  to  him,  "  there  is  one  thing  that  I 
think  you  might  alter  with  advantage.  All  your  children 
call  the  letter  J  Jah,  which  is  at  least  an  unusual  pro- 
nunciation, and  they  would  be  better  to  pronounce  it 
Jay."  The  old  soldier  looked  very  distressed,  and,  follow- 
ing Turnbull  up  the  two  or  three  steps  into  the  street, 
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laid  his  hand  on  his  arm,  and  said,  "  Do  not  ask  me  to 
alter  it.  I  always  call  it  Jah,  the  children  always  call  it 
Jah,  and  the  parents  likes  it  Jah."  How  often  is  such 
an  inadequate  explanation  given  of  a  prejudice! 

One  Sunday  morning  Turnbull  breakfasted  in  my 
rooms  at  Trinity  College.  It  was  after  he  had  left 
Trinity,  and  on  the  occasion  of  his  return  for  a  few 
days,  and  there  were  present  two  other  friends  of  mine 
and  of  his.  One  was  Robert  Martin,  who  had  been  a 
scholar  of  Trinity,  and  was  a  mining  engineer.  The 
other  was  W.  M.  Moorsom,  who  had  rowed  in  the  First 
Trinity  second  boat,  famous  then  for  rising  from  ninth 
to  fifth  on  the  river  in  four  nights,  and  was  two  or  three 
years  my  senior  in  the  University,  and  with  whom  I 
had  a  great  deal  to  do,  as  I  have  recorded,  in  connec- 
tion with  University  Extension,  and  many  other  things 
in  which  I  was  interested.  He  is  a  son  of  Admiral 
Moorsom,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  London  and 
North  Western  Railway,  and  it  was  he  who  brought 
me  to  Crewe  when  I  first  lectured  there.  Both  Moorsom 
and  Martin  were  engineers,  and  like  Turnbull  were  up 
for  a  few  days'  visit  to  Cambridge.  We  had  one  of 
those  prolonged  Sunday  breakfasts  which  begin  in  the 
University  at  9  o'clock,  and  go  on  till  nearly  lunch 
time — much  more  talking  than  eating.  The  conversa- 
tion ranged  over  many  points,  and  meandered  into  the 
question  of  Socialism,  which  was  then  beginning  to  be 
talked  about,  at  any  rate  in  our  circles  at  Cambridge. 
Martin  took  up  the  case  against  Socialism,  and  Moor- 
som for  it,  and,  growing  warmer  in  a  long  discussion, 
Moorsom  wound  up  an  argument  by  saying,  "  What 
really  we  ought  to  have  is  all  things  in  common."  Turn- 
bull,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  debate,  and  had  sat 
absolutely  silent  for  nearly  an  hour,  said  promptly, 
"  What  about  false  teeth  ? " 

It  is  worth  noting  that  at  this  same  breakfast  when 
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we  discussed  some  engineering  questions,  and  were 
referring  to  the  great  work  of  Smeaton  in  connection 
with  the  Eddystone  lighthouse,  both  Moorsom  and 
Martin  agreed  that  the  engineers  in  those  past  days 
had  a  wonderful  opportunity  over  engineers  in  the 
present  ones,  as  the  great  problems  of  engineering  had 
then  all  to  be  solved,  whereas  at  the  time  they  were 
speaking  there  was  nothing  new  for  an  engineer  to  do, 
but  only  to  follow  on  lines  already  laid  down.  Since 
then,  however,  the  whole  immense  area  of  the  applica- 
tion of  electricity  to  engineering  has  been  opened  up, 
and  probably  there  has  been  no  period  in  the  history  of 
engineering  in  which  more  new  and  unoccupied  oppor- 
tunities have  presented  themselves  to  engineers — so  blind 
even  the  best  informed  of  us  are  apt  to  be  as  to  events 
which  are  coming,  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  both 
Martin  and  Moorsom  were  educated  and  thoughtful 
men  of  enterprising  and  adaptable  character. 

Moorsom,  who  is  not  of  a  nature  easily  excited 
or  quickly  imposed  upon,  once  saw  me  as  a  ghost 
under  the  following  circumstances.  I  had  been  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  not  very  far  distant  from  the  date  of  the 
breakfast  I  have  just  described,  arranging  with  Dr. 
George  Grove  for  some  University  Extension  lectures  to 
be  given  there.  My  business  was  finished  rather  sooner 
than  I  expected,  and  I  had  still  some  hours  to  spare 
before  starting  again  for  Cambridge.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  I  might  use  the  interval  in  going  to  see  Moorsom's 
mother,  whom  he  had  often  asked  me  to  call  on,  and  who 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydenham.  I  went  to 
the  Crystal  Palace  station,  and  purchased  a  Bradshaw 
to  find  how  I  could  manage  it,  and,  while  looking  it  up 
in  Bradshaw,  a  train  moved  out  of  the  station,  and 
almost  before  it  had  disappeared  I  found  that  it  was  the 
train  that  would  have  taken  me  where  I  wanted  to  go, 
and  that  there  was  no  other  that  would  give  me  time 
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to  make  the  call.  I  felt  very  much  annoyed  at  having 
thus  lost  an  opportunity,  for  I  had  never  called  on 
Moorsom's  mother  though  he  much  wished  it,  and  as  a 
fact  I  never  did.  Indeed  I  was  much  more  annoyed 
than  I  usually  am  at  such  a  contretemps,  and  I  men- 
tion this  because  I  think  it  may  have  some  bearing 
on  the  story.  I  went  home  to  Cambridge  by  the  next 
train.  Soon  after  Moorsom  made  enquiries  of  me  as  to 
why  I  had  not  come  in.  He  explained  that  while  sitting 
in  his  study  he  saw,  or  believed  he  saw,  me  come 
up  the  drive  past  his  window,  and  go  to  the  front  door, 
and  that  when  he  went  to  the  front  door  I  was  not  there. 
I  said,  "  Were  you  not  extremely  surprised  ? "  He 
said,  "  Well,  you  must  remember  that  when  I  was  at 
Crewe  you  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  and  going  in 
odd  ways,  and  I  just  concluded  that  you  had  found  you 
had  not  time,  and  so  had  gone  off  again."  On  com- 
paring notes  we  found  that  the  time  of  my  annoyance 
at  the  station,  and  of  his  thinking  he  saw  me,  cor- 
responded. I  believe  he  had  had  reason  to  expect  me 
to  luncheon  that  day  if  I  could  find  time. 

Amongst  my  intimate  friends  at  Cambridge  was 
Henry  Jackson.  There  has  been  no  man  in  my  time 
there  who  has  had  so  wide  an  influence  over  under- 
graduates as  he  possessed,  and  still  possesses.  That  in- 
fluence has  always  been  exercised  for  good.  He  and  his 
wife,  as  well  as  Dr.  Phear,  Master  of  Emmanuel,  were 
always  exceedingly  kind  and  hospitable  to  me,  as  also 
were  Arthur  Lyttelton,  Master  of  Selwyn  and  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Southampton,  and  his  wife.  Lord 
Acton  was  a  professor  at  Cambridge,  but  not  until  after 
I  left,  though  long  before  he  became  a  professor  there 
I  knew  him  well.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
I  ever  met. 

Amongst  interesting  outside  people  whom  I  met  at 
Cambridge  was  Henry  George.  He  held  a  meeting  at 
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Cambridge,  but  got  rather  heckled  by  the  under- 
graduates, and  did  not  come  through  the  ordeal  very 
well.  His  son  was  with  him,  and  I  asked  them  both  to 
my  rooms,  where  I  had  some  friends  to  meet  them. 
Few  things  have  struck  me  more  than  the  first  part  of 
his  work  "  Progress  and  Poverty."  The  forcible  lan- 
guage in  which  he  exposes  the  existing  evils  of  the 
world  could  scarcely  be  surpassed.  The  first  part  of 
his  book  has  not  to  do  with  his  particular  theory  of  land 
taxation,  which  comes  in  the  second  part,  and  I  cannot 
say  I  thought  so  much  of  that.  With  the  company  he 
met  in  my  rooms  he  had  a  fairly  sympathetic  audience, 
but  I  do  not  think  I  ever  was  more  disappointed  with 
anybody.  When  he  left  we  all  expressed  much  the  same 
feeling,  that  we  wondered  how  he  could  have  written  his 
own  book,  but  we  concluded  he  was  one  of  those  men 
who,  though  good  writers,  do  not  excel  in  conversa- 
tional discussion. 

Cardinal  Manning  visited  me  once  at  Cambridge. 
He  came  to  speak  at  a  temperance  meeting  which  was 
held  in  the  town  hall,  and  at  which  I  took  the  chair. 
It  must,  I  think,  have  been  about  the  time  when  I  was 
first  professor,  for  I  was  living  in  Nevile's  Court.  The 
meeting  was  broken  up  by  the  publican  faction,  and 
none  of  those  who  were  present  got  a  hearing  at  all. 
There  was  a  free  fight,  and  many  of  the  forms  and 
chairs  were  broken  in  pieces.  For  some  years  I  used 
to  keep  on  one  of  the  tables  in  my  rooms  at  college  a 
broken  chair-leg,  on  which  Professor  Hughes  had 
pasted  a  piece  of  paper  with  the  following  inscription : 
"  Relic  of  the  great  meeting  at  Cambridge  where  the 
Temperance  Advocates  had  not  a  leg  to  stand  on,  and 
this  is  the  leg  they  had  not  got  to  stand  on." 

That  evening  and  the  next  day  I  entertained  Cardinal 
Manning.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  secretary  and 
another  priest,  and  I  took  them  to  see  several  places 
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that  interested  him  in  Cambridge.  His  clothes  were 
dull  purple,  and  his  collar  and  stockings  were  bright  red. 
He  was  peculiarly  interested  in  St.  John's  College  Chapel, 
which  was  then  rather  new.  When  I  took  him  into  the 
Trinity  combination  room  I  showed  him  the  picture 
there  was,  amongst  others,  of  a  certain  royal  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  of  whom  there  is  also  a  beautiful  portrait 
as  a  boy  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  hanging  in  Trinity 
College  hall.  I  reminded  Cardinal  Manning  of  the 
Duke's  nickname,  "  Silly  Billy,"  and  Cardinal  Manning 
said  that  the  following  was  an  instance  of  his  silliness. 
The  Duke  was  riding  at  a  review  on  a  hot  day,  and  he 
called  to  his  equerry,  and  said,  "  I  can't  keep  the  flies 
out  of  my  mouth,"  to  which  his  equerry  replied,  "  Has 
it  occurred  to  your  Royal  Highness  to  shut  your 
mouth?"  whereupon  he  shut  it.  Cardinal  Manning  had 
a  very  broad  forehead,  a  very  narrow  chin,  thin  lips,  and 
a  high  nose.  He  was  pale,  and  looked  emaciated.  He 
reminded  me  of  a  face  cut  in  a  cameo. 

I  suppose  it  was  in  consequence  of  my  having  taken 
the  chair  at  the  temperance  meeting  just  referred  to 
that,  some  time  later,  I  was  asked  to  allow  a  temper- 
ance meeting  of  a  drawing-room  kind  to  take  place  in 
my  rooms  at  Trinity.  I  was  unable,  unfortunately,  to 
attend  it  myself,  as  I  had  to  be  in  London  that  day,  but 
I  left  my  bed-maker  and  gyp  in  charge.  So  far  as  I  knew 
all  was  proceeding  satisfactorily.  But  alas  !  I  felt  very 
much  chagrined  when  on  my  return  I  found  three 
enormous  claret  bottles,  called  Jeroboams,  each  of  which 
contains  eight  quarts,  ranged  in  a  row  upon  a  ledge  of  my 
bookcase  in  front  of  which  the  chairman  of  the  meeting 
had  sat.  They  were  empty  bottles,  sent  by  a  friend 
of  mine,  VanSittart.  He  had  done  this  during  my 
absence,  and  my  gyp  had  placed  them  in  a  conspicuous 
position  to  catch  my  eye,  I  suppose,  when  I  came  in. 
Unfortunately  they  must  have  equally  caught  the  eye  of 
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all  who  attended  the  meeting,  and  doubtless  I  was  credited 
with  the  entire  responsibility  of  having  emptied  them. 

I  never  met  Cardinal  Newman,  but  I  knew  his 
brother  Francis  intimately.  He  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  that  I've  met  for  the  extreme  variety  of 
his  attainments.  He  had  started  life  as  a  missionary. 
He  became  more  or  less  of  an  agnostic.  He  published  a 
translation  of  Homer  in  English  verse.  He  wrote  an 
Arabic  Dictionary.  He  was  a  mathematician  of  consider- 
able attainment  as  I  can  testify,  for  I  brought  forward  a 
paper  of  his  on  Curves  of  the  Third  Degree  and  their 
classification,  at  his  request,  at  the  Cambridge  Philo- 
sophical Society.  He  was  a  keen  politician,  and,  gener- 
ally speaking,  he  was  an  anti-everything,  besides  being 
a  vegetarian.  He  had  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the 
common  idea  of  an  American — was  long-featured,  had 
long  hair  parted  down  the  middle,  and  a  long  goat-like 
beard.  He  took  a  very  prominent  part,  among  other 
things,  in  Mrs.  Butler's  agitation ;  and  I  should  say,  on 
the  whole,  was  one  of  the  most  fearless  men  as  to  his 
opinions,  and  his  expression  of  them,  I  ever  met.  He 
was  exceedingly  precise,  and  was  not  content  with  any 
expression  of  opinion,  or  view,  that  wasn't  complete, 
and  characterized  by  mathematical  definiteness. 

I  happen  to  have  known  intimately  a  good  many 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  England,  my  acquaintance 
with  many  of  whom  originated  at  Cambridge.  Rather  an 
interesting  thing  occurred  to  me  when  I  was  at  the 
Riffelalp  some  few, years  back  at  the  same  time  as  Dean 
Lefroy.  He  had  just  been  instrumental  in  getting  six 
stained-glass  windows  placed  in  the  little  church  there 
which  he  had  himself  founded.  He  gave  a  sermon 
bearing  upon  those  whom  the  windows  represented, 
namely,  Archbishop  Temple,  Archbishop  Benson,  Bishop 
Lightfoot,  Bishop  Westcott,  Dr.  Hort,  and  Professor 
Salmon.  It  so  happened  that  I  knew  every  one  of  those 
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persons.  The  Dean,  who  mentioned  the  fact  in  his 
sermon,  therefore  asked  me  to  read  the  Lessons  at  the 
service. 

Temple  I  first  met  when  I  examined  at  Rugby.  He 
was  then  head  master.  I  stayed  in  his  house.  We  had 
several  walks  together.  Of  Benson  I  knew  rather  more. 
I  stayed  some  days  with  him  at  Lincoln,  when  he  was 
Chancellor  there,  in  the  early  days  of  University  Ex- 
tension, and  previously  at  Wellington  College,  where, 
as  narrated,  I  went  to  be  a  master  for  a  short  time. 
As  I  have  said,  I  was  only  there  about  a  week  or  ten 
days  when  my  work  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  end  by 
the  death  of  my  father,  but  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  Benson 
during  that  period  as  I  lived  in  his  house  and  walked 
with  him  every  day.  In  the  course  of  our  walks  one  re- 
mark that  Benson  made  was  that  his  ideal,  if  he  had  the 
choice  through  all  the  ages,  would  be  to  have  been  an 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  about  the  time  of  Henry  II. 

Lightfoot  I  have  already  referred  to.  Westcott  especi- 
ally I  saw  a  great  deal  of.  He  had  rooms  in  Nevile's 
Court,  and  used  to  sit  at  his  writing  table  with  a  plaid 
over  his  knees.  At  the  General  Board  of  Studies  I  sat 
next  to  him.  He  generally  looked  as  if  he  were  sound 
asleep  during  any  discussion,  but  had  a  knack  of  waking 
up  from  a  sleep,  or,  I  suppose,  an  apparent  sleep,  just 
at  the  right  time.  No  man  helped  me  more  in  my 
various  efforts  at  Cambridge  than  Canon  Westcott.  He 
was  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea  of  making  the 
University  useful  all  round,  and  extending  its  influence 
over  new  classes  of  the  community. 

Moule,  the  present  Bishop  of  Durham,  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  mine  as  an  undergraduate,  and  so  was 
Turner,  Bishop  of  Islington,  from  whom  I  had  a  most 
delightful  visit  when  I  was  beginning  to  recover  from 
an  illness  about  two  years  ago. 

I  knew  Hallam  Tennyson,  as  he  was  then  called,  when 
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he  was  at  Cambridge.  He  was  an  undergraduate  at 
Trinity  College,  and  was  taken  with  the  then  new  idea  of 
University  Extension,  and  in  conjunction  with  some- 
body else,  I  forget  who,  started  a  set  of  lectures  at 
Shoreditch  Town  Hall.  This  was  many  years,  of  course, 
before  I  became  member  of  parliament  for  Shoreditch. 
It  was  through  him  that  I  had  the  opportunity  of  passing 
the  greater  part  of  a  good  long  day  with  his  father.  It 
came  about  in  this  way.  I  was  breakfasting  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  Harley  Street.  There  were  also  present 
Burne- Jones,  Toole  (the  comic  actor),  Edward  Lyttel- 
ton,  and  Gerald  Balfour,  besides  Mrs.  and  the  two 
Misses  Gladstone.  When  breakfast  was  nearly  done 
Tennyson  and  his  son  Hallam  came  in  and  joined  in 
the  conversation,  and  shortly  afterwards  Browning ;  and 
then  a  little  later  Tennyson's  son  asked  me  to  walk 
across  with  him  and  his  father  to  his  house  in  Eaton 
Square.  Tennyson  was  very  unkempt  looking,  had 
long  hair,  wore  a  long  Inverness  cape  and  a  soft  wide- 
brimmed  wide-awake,  and,  walking  along  the  street,  he 
looked  rather  like  an  old  beggar  man.  I  stayed  to  lunch, 
at  which  there  were  only  Tennyson,  and  his  son  Hallam, 
and  myself.  He  talked  a  great  deal,  andfl  remember  he 
said  that  he  and  some  friends  had  visited  Paris  when 
he  was  young,  and  taken  an  introduction  to  Guizot,  and 
that  he  repeated  to  Guizot  a  poem  which  he  and  his 
friend  had  made  in  French,  about  Fontainebleau,  which 
began  "O  Fontainebleau !  O  Fontainebleau!"  and  Guizot 
at  once  said  that  that  wouldn't  do  at  all,  for  in  poetry 
Fontainebleau  has  four  syllables,  the  e  after  the  n  being 
pronounced,  so  that  it  should  have  been  "Fon-tain-e- 
bleau,  Fon-tain-e-bleau."  Tennyson  said  this  made  him 
and  his  friend  feel  very  small)  He  repeated  a  good  deal 
of  his  own  poetry,  and  went  sailing  on  in  his  conversa- 
tion, not  apparently  expecting  much  reply.  I  daresay  his 
son  kept  drawing  him  out  a  little,  and  so  kept  him  going. 
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He  said  he  was  writing  a  poem  about  Rizpah,  and  he  re- 
peated it.  I  noticed  it  was  published  some  year  or  two 
after,  but  he  said  to  me,  "  You  mustn't  tell  anybody  of 
this,  or  speak  to  them  of  the  story,  for  fear  some  in- 
ferior poet  gets  hold  of  it,  and  makes  a  mess  of  it." 

After  lunch  we  went  up  into  the  drawing-room,  where 
Lady  Tennyson  was  lying  on  a  sofa.  She  was  very 
affable  and  kindly,  and  welcomed  me  warmly,  on  ac- 
count, she  said,  of  her  son.  She  had  a  pale,  delicate- 
looking  countenance,  and  evidently  had  been  long  an 
invalid. 

This  breakfast  at  Mr.  Gladstone's  was  the  first  time 
I  had  seen  Browning,  but  I  saw  him  several  times  after- 
wards, for  he  dined  two  or  three  times  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, and  I  also  met  him  again  somewhere  else,  I  for- 
get where,  but  I  think  it  was  again  at  Mr.  Gladstone's. 
Certainly  on  two  of  these  occasions  I  sat  next  him  at 
dinner.  He  was  quite  different  from  Tennyson.  He 
was  extremely  well  dressed,  wore  a  very  new  and  good 
top  hat,  and,  generally,  gave  me  the  impression  of  a 
man  moving  in  good  London  society.  His  talk  was  in 
the  same  direction.  Whereas  Tennyson  had  talked  of 
almost  nothing  but  poetry,  Browning,  on  none  of  these 
occasions,  talked  about  it  at  all.  He  talked  a  good  deal 
of  current  London  conversation,  and  a  good  deal  of 
semi-scientific  talk. 

I  met  R.  L.  Stevenson,  who  may  be  included  as  a 
poet,  on  several  evenings  when  he  was  staying  at  Trinity 
College  with  Dew-Smith.  He  was  thin,  sallow,  and 
very  dark.  He  smoked,  and  was  very  quiet,  but  I  think 
that  must  have  been  because  he  was  very  far  from  well. 
I  have  no  recollection  of  anything  in  connection  with 
him  beyond  the  ordinary  Cambridge  conversation  of 
the  moment. 

I  met  Ruskin  many  times  and  familiarly,  first,  in 
1867,  at  Mr.  Henry  Marshall's,  at  The  Island  in  Der- 
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wentwater,  where  I  was  staying  for  a  few  weeks.  By  the 
way,  it  was  at  Mr.  Marshall's  house  during  that  visit 
that  I  first  remember  seeing  afternoon  tea  served.  The 
ladies  had  some  after  playing  at  badminton,  and  some 
of  the  gentlemen  got  a  cup  in  a  sort  of  surreptitious 
way,  and  rather  laughed  about  it.  Afterwards  I  met 
Ruskin  in  Cambridge,  where  he  stayed  for  a  week  or 
ten  days,  and  saw  a  good  deal  of  him.  We  met  also  at 
Canterbury,  and  journeyed  together  from  there  to 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  I  paid  him  a  visit  at  his  house 
on  Coniston,  where  he  was  very  hospitable,  and  where 
I  stayed  for  most  of  a  day.  And  I  also  met  him  at  Mr. 
Gladstone's  and  elsewhere.  The  day  we  travelled 
together  from  Canterbury  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne  wound 
up  with  the  most  magnificent  sunset  that  I  think  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life,  which  illuminated  the  heavens  and  earth 
for  at  least  an  hour  as  we  were  passing  by  York  and  Dur- 
ham. It  was  one  of  those  magnificent  sunsets  that  took 
place  shortly  after  the  great  eruption  of  Krakatoa,  and 
which  were  said  to  be  attributable  to  the  fine  dust  with 
which  the  atmosphere  was  then  filled.  However  that 
may  be,  it  consisted  rather  of  a  succession  of  sunsets 
than  of  a  single  display,  and  there  were  several  layers 
of  clouds  at  different  heights  which  were  successively 
illuminated.  Mr.  Ruskin  and  I  watched  this  from  the 
carriage  window,  and  he  naturally  expatiated  upon  it. 
He  said  that  it  had  somewhat  restored  confidence  to 
him  in  his  eyes,  for  he  remembered,  when  he  was  a 
boy,  seeing  most  brilliant  sunsets,  but  of  late  years  they 
had  all  been  so  tame,  and  quiet,  and  wanting  in  brilli- 
ancy that  he  had  secretly  felt  that  his  eyes  were 
becoming  more  dim,  and  that  the  difference  lay  in  him- 
self, but  that  seeing  this  sunset  that  we  were  looking 
at  made  him  feel  the  fault  was  not  in  his  eyes. 

At  Cambridge,  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  the  plaster 
which  had  covered  the  great  entrance  tower  in  Trinity 
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Great  Court,  having  become  very  scabby-looking,  had, 
in  consequence,  been  picked  off.  For  the  moment  the 
bricks  underneath,  which  were  disclosed,  looked  exceed- 
ingly raw,  and  the  Seniority,  who  then  governed  the 
college,  were  hesitating  between  plastering  the  tower 
again,  and  facing  it  with  stone.  The  matter  was  talked 
about,  naturally,  a  good  deal  in  college  rooms  after  hall, 
and  Mr.  Ruskin  took  part  in  the  conversations.  I  remem- 
ber his  standing  with  me  on  the  steps  which  go  up  to- 
wards the  hall,  and  saying :  "I'm  not  so  much  against 
the  plaster,  but  I'm  very  much  against  the  stone.  It  was 
never  meant  to  be  stone.  It  was  meant  to  be  brick, 
and  if  your  Seniority  will  only  have  patience,  and  leave 
it  alone,  the  wind  and  the  rain  will  beautify  it  far  more 
than  anything  they  can  do."  The  Seniority  did  leave  it 
alone,  and  the  present  aspect  of  the  tower  thoroughly 
justifies  Mr.  Ruskin's  remarks. 

About  the  time  the  college  at  Nottingham  was  con- 
templated by  the  Town  Council,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
Mark  Firth,  a  steel  maker  in  Sheffield,  who  was  a 
friend  of  mine,  spoke  to  me  about  the  desirability  of 
founding  some  institution  of  the  same  kind  at  Sheffield. 
He  came  up  to  Cambridge,  and  was  much  impressed 
with  the  architecture  of  Clare  College,  and  he  built  a 
college  at  Sheffield,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded, 
after  the  same  style.  He  was  a  man  of  great  shrewd- 
ness and  public  spirit.  The  college  was  opened  by 
Prince  Leopold,  who  stayed  with  Mr.  Firth,  and,  not 
unnaturally,  I  was  invited  to  stay  with  Mr.  Firth  at 
the  same  time.  Prince  Leopold  was  very  pleasant  com- 
pany. He  stayed  three  or  four  days.  While  there  we 
went  to  see  Mr.  Ruskin  at  the  museum  which  he  had 
given  to  the  town  of  Sheffield.  He  showed  us  some 
extremely  beautiful  things  which  he  had  given  to  the 
town.  He  said  they  were  the  best  things  he  had,  and 
that  it  was  a  pain  and  grief  to  part  with  them.  He  said 
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he  had  many  other  things  which  he  might  have  given, 
and  which  would  have  filled  a  much  bigger  room,  and 
which  he  would  have  given  without  a  pang  or  a  thought, 
but  they  were  his  second-best  things,  and  he  added: 
"  There  is  only  one  giver  who  is  a  real  giver,  and  that 
is  the  man  who  gives  his  best." 

Herkomer  was  commissioned  to  paint  a  portrait  of 
Thompson,  the  late  Master  of  Trinity,  while  I  was  at 
Cambridge.  While  doing  so  he  stayed  in  the  rooms 
next  to  mine  in  Nevile's  Court.  One  day  on  returning 
to  my  rooms  I  found  a  little  note  from  him  on  my 
table  saying  he  would  like  to  paint  my  portrait.  Of 
course  I  liked  very  much  to  have  it  done,  and  gave  him 
several  sittings.  The  portrait  was  never  completely 
finished,  as  during  one  of  the  intervals  I  unfortunately 
had  my  hair  cut,  and  he  thought  it  best  to  defer  the 
sittings,  and  the  deferred  time  never  came.  However, 
he  gave  me  the  unfinished  picture  at  the  time  of  my 
marriage,  and  it  now  hangs  in  my  study,  and  is  repro- 
duced with  his  permission  in  this  volume.  He  told  me 
that  he  did  not  like  anyone  who  was  being  painted  by 
him  to  see  the  portrait  until  such  time  as  he  deemed 
right.  When  the  picture  of  the  Master  was  almost 
finished  he  showed  it  to  him.  The  Master  looked  at  it 
somewhat  sadly,  and  made  some  remark  to  the  following 
effect,  "  Do  I  indeed  look  as  if  I  so  much  despised  my 
fellow  men?" 


Painted  in  1881 


JAMES  STUART 

From  an  unfinished  Oil  Painting  by  Sir  Hubert  von  Herkomer,  R.A. 


CHAPTER  VII 

MRS.  JOSEPHINE  BUTLER'S  WORK 

History  of  the  movement  in  Parliament — International  Federation 
founded  by  Mrs.  Butler — Towns  visited  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent — Congresses  abroad — Leading  supporters  of  the  move- 
ment at  home  and  abroad — Women's  Suffrage 

I  HAVE  said  that  I  was  fortunate  in  being  attached 
to  various  groups  of  interests  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  which  brought  me  into  contact  with  a  great 
variety  of  persons.  I  was  equally  fortunate  outside  the 
University.  There  was  the  question  of  my  Workshops 
which  interested  a  certain  group  of  people  over  the 
country;  there  was  University  Extension  which  inter- 
ested another  group ;  there  was  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler's 
work  which  interested  a  third  group ;  and,  later  on, 
there  was  my  Parliamentary  and  London  County  Council 
work  which  interested  another  class  of  persons.  These 
four  groups,  naturally,  to  some  extent  overlapped,  but 
to  a  large  extent  did  not  do  so,  and  I  was  thus,  for  a 
number  of  years,  brought  into  contact  at  the  same  time 
with  persons  of  very  different  interests  in  life.  I  have 
always  regarded  this  as  one  of  the  greatest  advantages 
I  have  experienced. 

Mrs.  Butler  was  abroad  in  1869  with  her  husband 
and  family.  When  she  arrived  at  Geneva  she  met  a 
number  of  ladies  there,  by  appointment,  interested  in 
women's  education,  and  women's  employment,  and 
women's  suffrage,  and  other  questions  of  a  like  kind. 
They  met  at  the  house  of  a  Madame  Goegg,  and  when 
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the  discussion  was  almost  finished  Madame  Goegg  said 
that  it  was  very  much  more  difficult  to  succeed  in  these 
questions  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  than  it  was  in 
England,  because  on  the  Continent  they  had  the  Police 
des  Moeurs  system,  which  had  not  yet  invaded  Great 
Britain,  and  which  placed  women  on  a  different  footing 
before  the  law  from  men,  and  on  a  different  footing 
before  the  moral  law  also.  When  I  first  heard  of  this 
from  Mrs.  Butler  I  did  not  fully  understand  to  what  she 
referred,  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  when  she  arrived 
at  Dover  a  few  weeks  afterwards  she  found  letters  await- 
ing her  informing  her  that  the  system  had  been  intro- 
duced into  England,  in  the  last  hours  of  a  Parliamentary 
Session,  in  certain  garrison  towns,  and  urging  her  to 
come  forward  in  the  matter.  It  was  afterwards  found 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  system  had  been  really 
started  a  few  years  earlier.  She  and  a  number  of  other 
prominent  women  took  up  the  battle,  and  carried  it  on 
until  at  the  end  of  about  sixteen  years  their  cause  was 
successful — that  is  to  say  as  far  as  Great  Britain  was 
concerned. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  write  an  account  of 
that  contest,  which  can  be  found  elsewhere  recorded  in 
works  by  Mrs.  Butler  and  others  of  us  who  were  con- 
nected with  it.  The  most  recent  publications,  or  re-pub- 
lications, have  been  "Josephine  Butler,  an  Autobio- 
graphical Memoir,"  edited  by  George  W.  and  Lucy  A. 
Johnson,  price  2J.,  published  by  J.  W.  Arrowsmith ; 
"  Personal  Reminiscences  of  a  Great  Crusade,"  by  Mrs. 
Josephine  Butler,  price  2s.y  published  by  Horace 
Marshall  and  Son ;  and  "  Josephine  Butler,  a  Cameo 
Life-Sketch,"  by  Marion  Holmes,  price  id.y  published 
by  the  Women's  Freedom  League.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  at  an  early  part  of  the  procedure,  in  the  year 
1870,  we  adopted  the  policy  of  running  a  candidate  of 
our  own  against  the  Government  candidate,  Sir  Henry 
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Storks,  at  Colchester,  that  we  prevented  his  return  for 
that  town,  and  thereby,  for  the  first  time,  compelled 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  to  take  some  notice  of 
us.  They  did  so  by  appointing  a  Royal  Commission 
that  year,  the  Report  of  which  was  against  us  but  much 
of  the  evidence  given  before  which  was  very  useful  to  us. 
At  the  General  Election  of  1874  our  question  seemed 
lost  sight  of  amidst  the  hubbub  of  contending  parties, 
and  a  parliament  was  returned  more  hostile  to  us  than 
before.  It  was  then  that  Mrs.  Butler  attacked  the 
enemy  in  their  own  citadel,  and  founded  in  1875  the 
International  Federation  with  the  object  of  abolish- 
ing the  system.  The  overwhelming  evidence  which 
came  back  to  this  country  from  abroad  fully  justified 
the  wisdom  of  Mrs.  Butler's  action. 

Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  James  Stansfeld,  who  had  always 
been  our  friend,  on  the  destruction  of  the  Government 
in  1874,  of  which  he  had  been  a  member,  came  forward 
openly  on  our  side,  and  for  the  next  ten  years  sustained 
a  continued  battle  in  Parliament,  advancing  from  failure 
to  success.  In  the  year  1879  he  secured  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  Parliament  to  take  evidence  and  report  on  the 
subject.  It  made  two  separate  reports  (one  for,  and  the 
other  against,  the  system),  and  in  the  year  1883  Mr. 
Stansfeld,  Mr.  John  Edward  Ellis,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wilson 
and  I  made  an  appeal  to  all  Liberal  Associations  through- 
out the  country  to  support  our  side  of  the  question. 
During  the  same  year  the  subject  was  brought  before 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation,  which 
passed  a  resolution  in  our  favour.  Later  that  year 
the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  resolution  (moved 
by  Mr.  Stansfeld)  condemning  the  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, based  practically  on  the  Minority  Report  of  the 
Committee  just  mentioned,  and  the  Government,  who 
being  divided  on  this  subject  had  left  it  an  open  question, 
then  immediately  suspended  their  operation.  But  they 
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continued  upon  the  Statute  Book.  It  was  not  until 
the  assembling  of  the  Parliament  elected  in  1885  that, 
early  in  the  year  1886,  we  took  active  measures  for 
obtaining  the  removal  of  the  Acts  themselves  from  the 
Statute  Book.  We  felt  that  as  long  as  they  remained 
on  it,  and  were  merely  made  inoperative  by  a  resolution 
of  the  Government,  we  were  in  danger  of  their  re- 
establishment  at  any  moment.  Mr.  Stansfeld  and  I 
approached  Arnold  Morley,  who  was  then  the  Chief 
Government  Whip,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Government  would  undertake  to  bring  in  a  measure  of 
repeal,  but  he  said  that  he  required  evidence  that  such 
was  the  general  desire  of  the  Liberal  party.  We  were 
able  to  convince  him  of  this,  and  the  reply  to  us  was 
that  when  the  Home  Rule  Bill  had  been  passed  our 
subject  would  receive  attention  from  the  Government. 
We  were  not  at  all  satisfied  by  this,  for  we  felt  that 
other  large  questions  were  coming  on,  and  that  our 
only  chance  of  getting  attention  was  if  we  could  do  so 
before  they  occupied  the  field.  A  few  of  us  therefore 
approached  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  and  received  facili- 
ties for  proceeding  with  the  Bill.  Mr.  Stansfeld,  who 
joined  the  Cabinet  shortly  afterwards,  left  the  final 
conduct  of  the  measure  in  my  hands.  It  was  carried 
through  the  House  nemine  contradicente^  and  in  a  few 
days  it  passed  through  the  House  of  Lords  and  be- 
came law  in  1886,  before  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was 
introduced. 

£_On  an  earlier  occasion  George  W.  E.  Russell  and 
Scott  Holland  and  I  were  staying  at  Hawarden  to- 
gether, and  we  resolved  to  speak  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
urge  him  to  take  more  active  steps  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  We  went  into  his  study,  and  had  a  formal  inter- 
view. But  he  said  he  could  not  take  up  a  new  question 
at  his  time  of  life,  and  that  that  was  the  difference  be- 
tween age  and  youth.  It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  a 
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couple  of  years  later  he  launched  the  subject  of  Home_/ 


There  is  no  need  to  try  to  enumerate  the  great 
number  of  towns  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
which  I  visited  at  one  time  or  another  to  speak  about 
Mrs.  Butler's  cause.  At  the  earlier  stages  the  meetings 
were  sometimes  noisy,  but  in  the  end  we  practically  carried 
the  whole  country  with  us  in  a  way  that  few  agitations 
have  succeeded  in  doing. 

But  it  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  the  Continental 
towns  where  I  have  spoken  on  the  subject — Paris,  Frank- 
fort, Dresden,  Bern,  Geneva,  Lausanne,  Neuchatel, 
Turin,  Milan,  Rome,  The  Hague,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Brussels,  Antwerp,  and  Liege. 

When  at  Stockholm  I  went  to  the  University  of 
Upsala  to  address  the  students  there,  and  an  interesting 
incident  occurred.  One  of  the  professors  took  me  round 
the  library,  and  among  other  things  he  showed  me 
hanging  on  the  wall  a  map  executed  in  silk  from  China, 
in  which  Africa  was  included,  and  in  it  a  number  of  in- 
land lakes  represented  very  much  in  the  position  in 
which  they  really  are.  The  map  was  of  considerable 
antiquity,  though  I  do  not  at  this  moment  know  the 
date.  It  is  worth  noting,  in  respect  to  the  same  matter, 
that  Newton's  globe,  which  is  preserved  in  Trinity 
College  Library,  contains  much  the  same  arrangement 
of  lakes.  Those  who  learned  geography  about  the  time 
when  I  was  young  will  remember  that  Africa  was  always 
represented  as  a  blank  and  unknown  country,  until  the 
discoveries  by  Livingstone  and  others,  which  verified 
fairly  the  accuracy  of  the  Chinese  map  that  I  have 
described. 

The  first  Congress  held  by  the  Federation  founded  by 
Mrs.  Butler  was  that  in  Geneva  in  1877.  Mr.  Stansfeld 
presided,  and  a  considerable  English  contingent  was 
there,  including  Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone  (afterwards 
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Lord  Derwent),  Mr.  Edward  Backhouse,  of  Sunder- 
land,  and  a  number  of  others,  amongst  whom  was  Mr. 
William  Ashurst  (Mr.  Stansfeld's  brother-in-law  and 
head  of  the  firm  of  Ashurst,  Morris,  Crisp,  and  Co.). 
He  was,  I  believe,  at  that  time  solicitor  to  the  Post- 
office.  We  had  a  meeting  in  the  evening  at  a  hall  in 
Geneva  attended  by  working  people,  and  it  was  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Edmund  Jones,  a  trade  unionist,  who 
had  taken  up  our  cause  in  England  very  whole-heartedly. 
His  oratory  was  somewhat  of  the  old-fashioned  rolling 
type.  As  he  did  not  know  a  word  of  French,  and  the 
audience  did  not  know  a  word  of  English,  his  speech 
had  to  be  interpreted,  and  Mr.  Ashurst  undertook  that 
duty.  He  interpreted  it  by  taking  piece  by  piece  of  the 
address  and  interposing  a  translation.  Mr.  Jones's  ad- 
dress was  highly  technical,  with  many  references  to  "  front 
benches,"  and  "members  below  the  gangway,"  and 
"  the  previous  question,"  and  other  technicalities  which 
nothing  could  have  adequately  translated  to  the  Geneva 
working  men.  Mr.  Ashurst  soon  perceived  the  useless- 
ness  of  a  verbal  translation,  so  when  he  came  to  inter- 
pret Mr.  Jones  he  made  a  speech  himself  quite  different 
from  that  which  Mr.  Jones  had  made,  and  the  two 
speeches  went  on  alternately,  each  speaker  taking  up 
when  the  other  stopped  what  he  had  been  saying  before, 
and  both  Mr.  Jones  and  the  Geneva  audience  being 
perfectly  satisfied.  The  excellence  of  the  affair  was  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that,  though  the  speeches  were  totally 
different,  Mr.  Ashurst,  who  was  an  admirable  actor, 
accompanied  his  speech  with  much  the  same  gestures 
as  those  of  Mr.  Jones  who  had  preceded  him,  so  that 
both  Mr.  Jones  and  the  Geneva  audience  were  equally 
satisfied  that  the  thing  was  an  exact  translation,  and  all 
were  pleased.  I  very  seldom  have  seen  a  thing  done 
more  cleverly. 

I  was  brought  into  contact  with  many  persons  of 
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interest  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  these  annual  conferences.  And  I  may  say 
here  that  I  think  I  owe  a  large  part  of  my  education  to 
foreign  travel.  This  refers  not  merely  to  visiting  foreign 
countries  and  staying  in  hotels,  but  rather  to  the  ac- 
quaintances formed  among  people  of  foreign  countries 
on  the  spot.  It  is  a  very  great  help  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  different  points  of  view  which  men  and  women 
of  different  nations  take  on  many  of  the  greater  matters 
of  life.  Generally  speaking  the  words  of  one  language 
cannot  be  used  exactly  to  convey  the  meaning  of  the 
words  of  another  language,  and  so  it  is  that  the  manner 
of  thought  of  the  people  of  one  nation  cannot  exactly  be 
translated  into  the  thoughts  of  another.  1  have  been 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  knowing  people  of  various  nation- 
alities intimately,  and  in  engaging  with  them  in  common 
work,  which  after  all  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  getting 
to  joiow  people. 

At  an  early  date  I  met  Jules  Favre  and  Jules  Simon, 
great  figures  at  the  time  of  the  Defence  of  Paris,  and 
consistent  supporters  of  Mrs.  Butler,  and  Monsieur  de 
Pressense,  who  was  a  Senator  and  one  of  the  leading 
people  in  the  small  Protestant  community  of  Paris.  He 
was  an  admirable  orator,  spluttered  rather  when  he 
spoke,  but  had  a  very  remarkable  and  pictorial  grasp  of 
any  subject  he  dealt  with.  The  Protestants  of  Paris  had 
less  influence  than  they  might  otherwise  have  had  from 
their  wealth  and  ability  because  they  were  always  a  little 
nervous  in  taking  a  side.  In  our  case,  however,  they 
threw  that  nervousness  aside.  All  the  Monods  be- 
longed to  the  same  group,  and  I  frequently  met  Dr. 
Gustave  Monod,  who  was  a  very  firm  and  determined 
character,  also  Guillaume  Monod,  very  ascetic  looking, 
with  long  gray  hair.  I  never  knew  Adolphe  Monod,  but 
his  nephew,  Theodore  Monod,  I  saw  a  good  deal  of. 
Pastor  Appia,  the  Waldensian  pastor  at  Paris,  was  a 
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man  of  great  fire  and  beauty  of  character,  and  I  saw  him 
frequently  both  in  Paris  and  London. 

There  were  several  presidents  of  the  Federation  before 
me,  first  Stansfeld  and  then  Harcourt  Johnstone,  and 
Dr.  Nevins  of  Liverpool,  and  then  Hugo  Tamm,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Upper  House  in  Sweden,  a  man 
of  great  influence  there,  and  the  owner  of  the  Danne- 
mora  iron  mines.  He  told  me,  by  the  bye,  that  the 
workmen  in  these  mines  were  paid  wages  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  their  families.  Whether  this  continues 
or  not  I  cannot  tell.  De  Laveleye,  the  Belgian  econ- 
omist, was  for  several  years  President.  He  was  a  man 
of  extraordinary  refinement  of  character,  and  especially 
desirous  of  seeing  any  argument  from  his  opponent's 
point  of  view,  while  very  tenaciously  maintaining  his 
own.  He  once  stayed  with  me  at  Cambridge,  and  dined 
with  "  The  Society,"  the  members  of  which  were  greatly 
taken  by  his  gentle  and  cosmopolitan  manners.  He  had 
been  in  Edinburgh  at  the  celebration  of  some  centenary 
of  that  University,  where  I  met  him,  and  we  stopped 
en  route  at  Darlington,  where  we  stayed  all  night  with 
David  Dale,  and  addressed  a  meeting  together  about 
Mrs.  Butler's  work.  He  spoke  English  fairly  well,  and 
was  a  very  delightful  companion.  I  stayed  with  him 
once  on  a  visit  to  Baron  Prisse,  his  brother-in-law,  who 
lived  in  the  Pays  de  Waes,  in  Belgium — a  country  of 
small  farmers  who  till  the  land  as  if  it  were  a  garden. 
I  had  several  walks  there  with  De  Laveleye,  and  he 
showed  me  how,  by  long  continued  manuring  and  hand 
culture,  the  fields,  which  were  very  small,  were  all 
humped  up  in  the  middle,  which  gave  a  curious  appear- 
ance to  the  country,  but  apparently  increased  their  fer- 
tility. De  Laveleye  was  succeeded  as  President  by 
Henri  Pierson,  and  I  followed  him. 

I  met  Count  Aurelio  Saffi  more  than  once  in  con- 
nection with  Mrs.  Butler's  work  on  the  Continent,  first, 
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when  we  held  our  Congress  in  connexion  with  that 
work  in  Genoa  in  the  year  1880,  at  which  he  presided. 
He  was  a  man  of  wide  erudition.  He  had  been  one  of 
the  Triumvirs  of  Italy  when  it  was  temporarily  pro- 
claimed a  Republic,  and  the  government  placed  in  the 
hands  of  three  men.  He  had  been  closely  associated 
with  Garibaldi  and  Mazzini,  and  at  one  time  when  an 
exile  had  been  a  teacher  at  Oxford.  It  was  at  that  meet- 
ing just  referred  to  at  Genoa  that  I  met  Garibaldi.  He 
was  very  ill,  and  lay  on  a  stretcher  in  the  carriage,  which 
drove  him  past  our  hotel.  The  carriage  was  stopped, 
and  he  saluted  Mrs.  Butler,  who  was  looking  out  of  the 
window  to  see  him.  There  was  a  great  procession.  I  do 
not  quite  know  what  its  object  was,  but  when  Garibaldi 
got  to  his  lodgings  he  was  carried  up  and  laid  on  a  bed, 
and  we  visited  him  there.  He  was  ruddy,  very  ruddy, 
in  complexion,  with  the  bright  red  cheeks  that  you 
sometimes  see  in  an  old  farm  labourer.  His  hands  were 
twisted  beyond  recognition  with  rheumatic  gout.  I 
never  saw  hands  so  deformed.  They  were  partly  wrapt 
in  cotton-wool.  He  had  an  exceedingly  pleasant  smile. 
At  the  head  of  his  bed  stood  a  man  whose  face  was 
scarred  with  a  wound,  and  who,  I  afterwards  learnt,  was 
his  son  Menotti. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  characters  that  I  was 
brought  into  contact  with  through  this  work  was  Yves 
Guyot.  At  the  time  I  first  knew  him  he  was  editor  of 
the  Droits  de  rHomme.  I  met  Menier,  the  chocolate 
manufacturer,  once  at  the  office  of  that  newspaper. 
That  was  when  I  took  to  M.  Guyot  a  sum  of  money 
which  had  been  subscribed  in  England  to  pay  a  heavy 
fine  which  was  imposed  on  him  for  an  attack  he  made 
in  his  newspaper  on  the  Police  des  Moeurs  of  Paris.  He 
was  imprisoned  also  for  this  attack,  but  succeeding  events 
corroborated  the  correctness  of  every  statement  he  had 
made.  In  the  end  not  only  the  Prefect  of  Police  but 
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the  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  the  time  were  forced  to 
resign  in  response  to  his  attacks.  He  afterwards  became 
for  a  short  time  one  of  the  French  Ministry,  and  has 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  been  one  of  the  most 
powerful  advocates  of  the  Federation  policy  to  abolish 
the  Police  des  Moeurs.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meuricoffre  (Mrs. 
Butler's  brother-in-law  and  sister)  who  greatly  assisted 
her  were  among  the  most  delightful  of  my  foreign  ac- 
quaintances, as  was  also  Madame  de  Morsier  of  Paris. 

As  far  as  England  was  concerned,  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  (Talbot),  previously  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
and  then  of  Southwark,  who  among  many  friends  I 
have  always  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  high  principled, 
gave  much  assistance  in  Mrs.  Butler's  work,  as  did  also 
Scott  Holland,  whom  I  have  always  held  amongst  my 
most  valued  friends.  I  stayed  in  his  house  at  Amen 
Corner  during  the  first  few  months  of  my  parliamentary 
life.  Ridding,  the  Bishop  of  Southwell,  whom  I  knew 
when  he  was  head  master  of  Winchester,  was  another 
bishop  I  came  across  in  this  connection,  and  King,  the 
late  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  another.  I  met  the  latter 
when  I  went  to  give  an  address  at  Oxford  in  the  hall  of 
Christ  Church  to  Christ  Church  undergraduates  on  Mrs. 
Butler's  work.  He  was  one  of  the  most  saintly  of  men. 

In  England  there  were  no  supporters  of  the  policy  of 
repealing  the  Acts  more  devoted  than  a  band  of  Quakers, 
men  and  women,  and  indeed  one  may  say  the  whole 
community  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  Friends 
always  have  been  ahead  in  most  things,  especially  in  what 
concerns  women.  Women  and  men  stand  on  exactly 
equal  footing  in  their  religious  organization  (if  such  a 
word  can  be  applied),  and  the  Friends  have  always 
recognized  that  women  can  form  their  own  opinions 
upon  a  public  subject  just  as  well  as  men. 

Of  all  the  Quakers  I  have  met  there  is  no  one  I  have 
seen  more  of  than  John  Edward  Ellis,  and  his  recent 
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death  has  deprived  me,  and  many  others,  of  a  very  dear 
friend.  He  used  to  describe  himself  as  being  "  a  Con- 
servative by  nature  and  a  Liberal  by  grace."  He  and  his 
wife  and  other  members  of  his  family  used  to  come  and  see 
my  wife  and  me  frequently  at  Carrow  Abbey,  and  among 
our  many  visitors  none  were  more  welcome,  and  I  think 
none  liked  coming  better.  It  was  a  great  delight  to  me 
every  time  to  know  when  he  was  coming,  and  after  a  few 
days,  when  parting  with  him,  there  was  always  a  feeling 
of  deep  regret  that  he  could  not  stay  longer.  We  have 
often  stayed  with  him  at  his  house  near  Scarborough, 
and  he  was  as  delightful  a  host  as  he  was  a  guest.  He 
had  a  great  and  personal  influence  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  firmness,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
gentleness,  of  his  character  grew  on  people  more  and 
more,  and  made  his  influence  greater  as  time  advanced. 

Outside  the  Society  of  Friends  no  one  gave  more  help 
to  Mrs.  Butler  than  Mrs.  Booth,  the  wife  of  General 
Booth  of  the  Salvation  Army.  She  was  a  woman  much 
in  advance  of  her  time,  and  everything  that  may  be  called 
Women's  Rights  was  heartily  advocated  by  her.  She  had 
a  strong  sense  of  justice,  and  a  very  clear  insight  into 
everything  with  which  she  dealt.  I  have  always  felt  that 
the  Salvation  Army  must  have  owed  as  much  of  its  won- 
derful organization  to  Mrs.  Booth  as  to  her  husband. 

I  had  also  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  Salvation  Army 
when  it  was  attacked  at  Eastbourne  for  promenading  a 
street  with  bands,  and  the  authorities  there  tried  to 
obtain  a  bye-law  to  stop  this.  I  advocated  the  cause  of 
the  Salvation  Army  in  Parliament,  and  later  Henry 
Fowler  took  it  up  with  great  effect.  The  result  was 
that  it  came  off  victorious.  I  have  on  a  good  many 
occasions  attended  meetings  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and 
I  would  like  to  say  this — that  I  have  never  on  any 
occasion  seen  such  a  collection  of  happy  faces  as  at  these 
meetings. 
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Though  I  have  alluded  already  principally  to  the  actions 
of  Liberals  and  Liberal  organizations  as  supporting 
Mrs.  Butler's  work,  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  anyone 
to  suppose  that  it  was  only  on  one  side  of  politics  its 
supporters  were  found.  One  of  the  finest  speeches  I 
ever  heard  made  in  my  life  I  heard  from  the  gallery  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  I  was  sitting,  and  it  was 
made  by  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Henley  in  one  of 
the  many  debates  which  took  place  on  this  subject  in 
Parliament.  He  had  been  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  under  the  Conservative  Government  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, and  had  left  it  because  he  did  not  agree  with  that 
gentleman's  extension  of  the  franchise.  He  was  an  old- 
fashioned  country  gentleman.  The  beauty  of  his  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  of  the  thoughts  he  expressed  in  the 
speech  1  have  referred  to,  could  not  be  exceeded. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  people  that  I  met  in 
connection  with  Mrs.  Butler's  work  was  William  Lloyd 
Garrison.  I  do  not  know  what  brought  him  over  to 
England  at  that  time,  whether  it  was  in  answer  to  an 
appeal  from  Mrs.  Butler  or  not.  But  anyhow  he  ad- 
dressed several  of  her  meetings,  and  I  heard  him  speak, 
and  spent  a  couple  of  days  with  him  at  Liverpool  in 
Canon  Butler's  house  before  he  sailed.  He  was  an 
orator  of  rather  the  old  type,  and  impressive  in  his 
method  of  speaking.  He  was  a  biggish  bald  man,  with 
rather  a  fresh  complexion. 

I  heard  him  tell  in  Mrs.  Butler's  house  the  following. 
During  the  Anti-Slavery  Agitation  he  came  over  from 
America  to  attend  a  conference  in  London,  summoned, 
I  think,  by  the  Quakers,  but  anyhow,  unless  I  am 
mistaken,  held  at  their  place  of  annual  meeting.  There 
came  with  him  a  number  of  delegates  from  various 
American  anti-slavery  societies,  many  of  whom  were 
women.  The  conference  was,  I  think,  sitting  before 
they  arrived.  They  were  informed  on  arrival  that  no 
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woman  could  take  part  in  its  proceedings,  but  that  they 
might  be  spectators  from  the  gallery.  Lloyd  Garrison 
immediately  said  that  if  women  could  not  be  admitted 
to  participate  in  the  conference  he  would  sit  with  them 
in  the  gallery,  which  he  did,  and  took  no  part  whatever 
in  the  proceedings.  This  was  the  more  striking  a  protest 
on  his  part  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  principal  person 
there,  having  been  on  all  hands  recognized  as  leader  of 
the  agitation  in  America.  He  remarked  on  the  great 
change  that  had  taken  place  between  that  date  (1840) 
and  the  date  when  he  was  narrating  the  story,  when 
the  right  of  women  to  speak  on  platforms  was  freely 
recognized. 

Lloyd  Garrison  was  extremely  interesting  in  his 
conversation,  and  somewhat  sententious  in  his  utter- 
ances. He  said  this  to  me :  "  As  long  as  I  live  I  hope 
I  shall  be  on  the  side  of  some  cause  which  is  righteous 
and  unpopular." 

In  reference  to  Lloyd  Garrison's  statement  about 
the  position  women  occupied  in  the  anti-slavery  meeting 
referred  to,  I  may  refer  to  an  experience  of  my  own 
at  even  so  late  a  date  as  about  1867,  when  I  was  giving 
some  courses  of  lectures  to  ladies.  At  my  opening  lecture 
when  some  one  took  the  chair  to  introduce  me,  and  at 
my  concluding  lecture  when  a  vote  of  thanks  had  to  be 
proposed,  at  each  of  the  towns  I  was  in  a  man  was  brought 
in  to  do  this,  it  being  thought  at  that  time  quite  unsuit- 
able for  any  lady  to  address  any  assembly,  even  though 
it  consisted,  as  in  this  case,  entirely  of  women.  It  was 
largely  the  campaign  which  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler  led 
that  broke  down  this  state  of  things,  and  familiarized 
people  with  the  appearance  of  women  upon  the  platform. 
^One  of  my  earliest  experiences  of  conferences,  or 
public  meetings,  must  have  been  about  the  year  1868 
or  1869.  The  exact  year  can  be  easily  determined,  be- 
cause it  was  when  the  Trades  Union  Congress  met  at 
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Leeds.  It  was  a  very  much  smaller  thing  in  those  days, 
and  little  public  attention  had  been  called  to  it.  I  was 
staying  at  Weetwood  Hall  with  Mr.  Henry  Marshall ; 
and  Miss  Marshall,  Mrs.  Butler,  and  several  other  advo- 
cates of  Women's  Suffrage  determined  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  Trades  Union  Congress.  So  they  in- 
vited all  the  delegates — few  in  number  then — to  a  tea, 
and  they  put  before  them  after  tea  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  Women's  Suffrage.  One  of  the  points  they 
brought  up  was  that  the  grounds  for  asking  the  vote 
for  women  were  exactly  the  same  as  those  for  asking  it 
for  working  men,  who,  it  must  be  remembered,  at  that 
time  had  only  just  been  enfranchised.  There  were 
some  speeches  afterwards,  and  one  especially  has  re- 
mained in  my  memory  by  an  old  miner  from  Wigan. 
"  I  agree,"  he  said,  "  that  the  arguments  for  women 
having  the  vote  are  the  same  as  for  working  men  having 
the  vote.  The  only  difference  is  that  in  the  case  of 
working  men  these  arguments  apply,  and  in  the  case  of 
women  they  do  not  apply." 

As  far  as  my  own  views  on  the  question  are  concerned 
I  may  add  that  in  the  year  1884,  when  I  stood  for  the 
Borough  of  Hackney,  I  put  Women's  Suffrage  as  one 
of  the  points  in  my  election  address,  and  have  always 
continued  to  give  it  my  support.  Nothing  in  my  ex- 
perience has  conduced  so  greatly  to  forwarding  Women's 
Suffrage  as  the  crusade  which  Mrs.  Butler  led  with  such 
ability  and  success.  The  outrage  upon  women  perpetrated 
in  the  measures  against  which  she  contended  was  passed 
in  a  parliament  of  men  only,  elected  by  men  only,  and  it 
took  sixteen  years  of  labour  and  sorrow — many  of  the 
best  years  of  many  good  people — to  repeal  legislation 
which,  if  women  had  had  votes,  would  have  been  repealed 
in  a  single  session.  This  fact  penetrated  many  people's 
minds  at  the  time,  and  has  borne  much  fruit  in  giving 
reality  to  the  agitation  for  Women's  Suffrage,  which  has 
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since,  based  on  many  reasons,  grown  to  such  volume, 
and  now  approaches  so  nearly  to  success. 

I  have  referred  incidentally  to  Canon  George  Butler, 
the  husband  of  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler.  He  was  one  of 
my  most  intimate  friends.  He  was  a  very  perfect  English 
gentleman.  He  had  been  first  at  Cambridge  (Trinity 
College),  and  then  migrated  to  Oxford  (Exeter  College), 
where  he  had  the  very  unusual  distinction  of  being 
elected  to  a  Fellowship  while  he  was  still  an  under- 
graduate. 

Among  his  friends  at  college  were  Froude,  the  his- 
torian, and  Coleridge,  afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
Canon  Butler  was  a  keen  sportsman,  and  a  man  of  great 
humour,  and  a  very  excellent  teller  of  a  story.  He  was 
a  delightful  companion,  and  I  have  travelled  much  with 
him.  Froude  said  of  him  to  me  once  that  he  possessed 
one  of  the  highest  characteristics  which  made  friendship, 
namely,  the  power  of  associating  with  a  person  without 
talking  to  him,  or  requiring  to  be  talked  to.  He  was, 
like  his  brother  Montagu,  a  very  elegant  classical  scholar, 
and  he  sketched  beautifully,  as  also  did  his  wife.  Their 
drawings  are  largely  in  the  possession  of  their  children, 
and  a  considerable  collection  is  at  Ewart  Park,  the  house 
of  their  eldest  son.  It  is  from  watching  Canon  Butler 
sketching  in  our  summer  excursions,  and  occasional 
hints  from  him,  that  I  gained  any  little  knowledge  of 
water-colour  sketching  that  I  possess,  and  which  has 
been  a  constant  source  of  pleasure  to  me  in  the  holidays 
of  subsequent  years.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
value  of  the  support  which  he  gave  to  his  wife  during 
the  long  crusade  which  she  carried  on  with  such  ability 
and  activity,  and  some  of  the  best  things  she  wrote  and 
did  were  due  to  his  initiative. 

I  once  stayed  with  Canon  Butler  in  Wales  for  a  fort- 
night in  a  farm  house  close  to  where  Froude  was  staying 
for  the  summer.  We  spent  part  of  every  day  with  him. 
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Fitz James  Stephen  (afterwards  Mr.  Justice  Stephen) 
was  there  part  of  the  time,  and  we  four  played  bad- 
minton. Lawn  tennis  had  not  yet  come  in.  Froude 
had  an  archery  ground,  and  spent  a  portion  of  each  day 
shooting  between  target  and  target.  He  showed  me  how 
far  he  could  shoot  an  arrow,  drawing  his  bow  to  the 
utmost  he  could,  and  directing  the  arrow  in  such  an 
angle  as  to  fly  the  furthest — circumstances  under  which, 
of  course,  he  could  not  go  within  a  few  feet  of  any 
definite  object.  He  then  told  me  that  at  that  distance 
the  English  archers  at  the  time  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers 
could  split  a  wand  stuck  in  the  ground,  so  infinitely 
superior  was  their  power  of  shooting  to  the  very  best 
that  could  be  done  at  the  present  day.  It  was  all,  he 
said,  due  to  practice,  and  they  practised  with  great 
regularity. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

LIFE    IN    LONDON 

Parliamentary  and  London  County  Council  Eleftions — Work  on 
the  County  Council — Changing  conditions  in  the  House  of 
Commons — Gladstone,  Parnell,  Campbell-Bannerman  and  others 
— Parliamentary  Committees  and  Royal  Commissions — News- 
paper work 

I  FOUGHT  altogether  nine  parliamentary  elections, 
in  the  Liberal  interest,  every  one  of  them  very  hotly 
contested.  They  were  the  University  of  Cambridge 
(1882),  Hackney  (i  884),  the  Hoxton  division  of  Shore- 
ditch  (1885,  1886,  1892,  1895,  1900),  and  Sunderland 
(1906,  1910).  Of  these  I  was  defeated  in  the  elections 
of  1882,  1900,  and  1910. 

Perhaps  the  two  most  interesting  ones  were  the  first 
at  Hackney,  where  there  were  50,000  voters,  as  it  was 
before  the  borough  was  divided  into  separate  con- 
stituencies, and  the  first  in  Sunderland  in  1 906,  in  each 
of  which  the  election  was  won  by  a  majority  approach- 
ing 6,000. 

The  Cambridge  election  was  interesting,  of  course, 
on  account  of  its  extreme  peculiarity.  It  was  conducted 
by  open  voting  by  means  of  voting  papers,  and  extended 
over  a  week.  The  signature  of  each  person  voting  by 
means  of  a  voting  paper  had  to  be  attested  by  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  for  the  county  or  borough  in  which  he 
was  located  for  the  time  being.  Votes  were  liable  to 
rejection  if  signed  by  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  under  any 
other  conditions.  The  multitude  of  people  who  did  not 
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seem  to  know  whether  they  lived  in  a  county  or  a 
borough,  or  in  what  county  they  lived,  was  extra- 
ordinary. The  largest  number  of  clergymen  voted 
against  me,  I  suppose,  that  has  ever  voted  against  any 
individual  person. 

At  Hackney  the  counting  was  done  in  a  scene  of 
great  confusion,  and  a  bundle  of  1,000  votes  was  lost. 
In  whose  favour  they  were  was  never  found  out,  but  as 
they  did  not  affect  the  result  the  returning  officer  de- 
clared it  without  troubling  further  about  them.  It  was 
not,  however,  declared  until  5  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
It  was  the  first  election  fought  under  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act,  and  of  course  every  one  was  much  at  sea  as  to 
what  was  expected  under  the  Act. 

In  the  two  constituencies  which  I  represented — 
Hoxton  and  Sunderland,  for  sixteen  years  and  four 
years  respectively — I  formed,  as  was  natural,  many 
intimate  acquaintances.  I  look  back  to  my  associations 
with  my  friends  in  these  constituencies  with  the  greatest 
pleasure. 

Among  so  many  it  is  obviously  difficult  to  select  a 
few,  but  as  I  remember  Hoxton  there  rise  before  my 
mind  specially  two  men,  James  D.  Grout  and  Hermann 
Winkler.  Mr.  Grout  is  a  wire  maker  by  trade.  His 
wife  was  long  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  in 
Shoreditch,  and  is  a  woman  of  very  clear  understanding. 
Grout,  who  helped  me  in  all  my  elections,  was  an 
admirable  speaker,  and  took  politics  very  much  to 
heart.  They  were  no  by-play  to  him.  They  were  the 
very  essence  of  his  life.  He  was,  and  is,  a  strong  in- 
dividualist. Mr.  Winkler  is  a  baker,  a  German  by 
origin,  but  has  been  long  domiciled  in  this  country. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Shoreditch  Vestry,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Shoreditch  Borough  Council,  for 
many  years.  I  have  never  met  a  man  of  more  absolute 
rectitude  in  the  whole  of  his  public  conduct  than  he. 
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His  wife,  too,  is  a  very  capable  woman,  and  many  times 
I  have  after  a  meeting  had  supper,  cooked  admirably  by 
her  hands,  in  their  back  shop.  These  two,  Grout  and 
Winkler,  still  remain  among  my  intimate  and  much 
respected  friends.  I  might  mention  many  others,  par- 
ticularly Mr.  Cox,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Liberal 
and  Radical  Association,  and  Mr.  Austin,  who  was  long 
its  President,  but,  as  I  said,  I  cannot  well  cover  the 
whole  ground. 

To  Sunderland  the  same  remark  applies.  Of  course  it 
was  a  larger  constituency,  and  a  more  varied  one.  There 
were  hardly  any  people  in  Hoxton  who  were  at  all 
wealthy.  In  Sunderland  there  were  many  such,  as  well 
as  many  others.  Mr.  Kirtley  and  Mr.  G.  O.  Wight 
were,  first  one  and  then  the  other,  chairmen  of  the 
Liberal  Association,  and  they,  with  Mr.  Middleton, 
my  agent,  formed  at  each  of  the  two  elections  a  sort 
of  inner  circle,  so  that  I  was  brought  very  much  into 
contact  with  them.  Each  time  that  I  visited  Sunderland 
I  saw  these  gentlemen  and  others,  and  I  never  returned 
home  from  there  without  feeling  afresh  how  hearty  had 
been  the  welcome  I  received  there,  and  how  much  de- 
votion and  public  spirit  reigned  in  the  place. 

I  also  fought  three  elections  for  the  London  County 
Council,  which  were  conducted  exactly  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  parliamentary  elections,  and,  indeed,  there  were 
not  infrequently  a  larger  number  polled  than  in  the  par- 
liamentary elections.  I  was  first  an  Alderman  of  the 
County  Council,  having  been  elected  towards  the  end 
of  its  first  year  in  1889  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  Firth.  I  was  nearly  nine  years  an 
Alderman,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  every  possible 
candidate  was  requisitioned  to  contest  a  seat.  That  was 
in  1 898,  as  Lord  Salisbury  had  declared  that  he  expected 
the  County  Council,  by  returning  a  majority  in  favour 
of  the  Moderates,  to  "  commit  the  happy  despatch." 
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His  meaning  was  that  his  Government  would  in  that 
event  introduce  a  bill  for  curtailing  the  Council's  power, 
and  for  creating  separate  municipalities  in  London.  The 
result  was  a  great  Progressive  victory  at  the  polls. 
McKinnon  Wood  and  I  stood  together  for  Central 
Hackney,  and  a  very  peculiar,  and  I  suppose  almost 
unique,  event  occurred.  Between  the  nomination  and 
the  poll  one  of  the  Conservatives  opposed  to  us  died. 
The  Judges  in  the  High  Court  were  approached  to  say 
what  had  to  be  done,  and  their  decision  was  that  the 
election  was  invalidated,  and  that  it  must  all  be  begun 
over  again.  It  not  only  increased  the  expense,  but,  what 
was  much  more,  it  doubled  the  exertion,  and  anyone 
who  has  gone  through  an  election  right  up  to  the  poll- 
ing day,  as  we  had  done  in  the  first  case,  contesting  it 
to  the  last  ounce  of  our  ability,  will  sympathize  with  the 
feeling  we  had  when,  instead  of  finishing,  we  had  to 
begin  it  all  over  again.  When  the  Bill  was  afterwards 
introduced  into  Parliament  by  the  Conservative  Gov- 
ernment for  "  the  Better  Government  of  London  "  (as 
I  think  it  was  called)  I  fought  the  County  Council's 
case  through  the  House,  and  the  Bill  was  very  greatly 
modified  before  it  became  law. 

It  was  very  interesting  work  being  on  the  County 
Council,  especially  for  the  earlier  years.  We  had  to 
establish  our  own  precedents,  and  to  do  something  that 
had  not  been  done  before.  But  the  most  interesting 
period  was  from  the  year  1895  to  1898,  when  the  Pro- 
gressives and  Moderates  had  been  returned  in  exactly 
equal  numbers,  and  when  the  Council  was  conducted 
on  progressive  lines  with  a  majority  of  one.  It  required 
constant  watchfulness,  and  was  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing pieces  of  work  I  have  had  to  assist  in  directing. 
Interest  in  the  County  Council  was  very  much  crushed 
when  the  Education  work  was  put  upon  it.  It  decidedly 
overloaded  it,  and  its  other  work  had  to  be  done  more 
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than  before  through  the  hands  of  officials.  It  was  cer- 
tainly well  that  the  Council  had  about  fifteen  years  clear 
of  the  educational  work  before  this  was  put  upon  it. 

The  leading  people  on  the  Progressive  side  were 
Dickinson  and  Cornwall  (who  are  now  Members  of 
Parliament),  John  Burns  (who  is  a  Cabinet  Minister), 
McKinnon  Wood  (who  is  another  member  of  the  present 
Government),  Sir  William  Collins  (who  took  a  prominent 
part  while  in  the  House  of  Commons),  and  Sir  John 
Benn  (the  only  one  of  the  above  who  is  still  a  member 
of  the  Council).  I  have  often  thought  that  the  little 
group  of  people  with  whom  I  was  privileged  to  act 
at  that  time  carried  on  the  affairs  of  London,  so  far  as 
they  came  before  the  Council,  with  great  good  sense. 
The  management  of  everything  was  well  done,  and  well 
distributed.  Cornwall  organized  the  victory  at  the  polls 
at  two  successive  elections,  and  Dickinson  and  Wood 
divided  the  leadership  between  them.  Lord  Carrington, 
too,  was  a  very  useful  Councillor,  of  gracious  manner 
and  general  acceptability.  I  met  him  first  at  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  at  Mentmore  in  1882,  and  I  have  always  been 
very  pleased  to  retain  his  friendship  since.  Another 
man,  afterwards  a  Cabinet  Minister,  Lord  Pentland 
(then  Captain  Sinclair),  took  an  active  part  in  the  County 
Council.  On  the  other  side  the  most  prominent,  I  think, 
were  Sir  Melvill  Beachcroft  and  Mr.  Harris.  Laurence 
Gomme  (now  Sir)  was  for  most  of  the  time  I  was  on  the 
Council  the  head  of  the  statistical  department,  and  later 
on  he  became  Clerk  to  the  Council.  But  it  was  in  his 
first  capacity  that  I  had  most  to  do  with  him.  He  is  a  real 
lover  of  statistics,  as  well  as  a  man  of  great  antiquarian 
lore.  Lord  Rosebery  was  the  first  Chairman,  and  he 
was  Chairman  again  somewhat  later.  There  is  no  doubt 
his  personality  and  assiduity  greatly  assisted  the  Council 
in  its  earlier  years. 

When  I  entered  the  House  of  Commons  it  was  rather 
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a  different  place  from  what  it  was  when  I  left  it.  In 
the  former  epoch,  1884,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
House  still  consisted  of  country  gentlemen  and  the  larger 
manufacturers  and  merchants.  There  were  only  two 
working  men,  Burt  and  Broadhurst.  Other  two  were, 
however,  soon  added  in  the  shape  of  Arch  and  Crawford 
— the  latter  a  miners'  representative.  There  were  not 
many  journalists,  if  indeed  any.  The  country  gentleman 
and  the  large  manufacturer  and  merchant  have  now  greatly 
decreased  in  number.  During  the  last  Parliament  in 
which  I  sat,  1906-10,  there  were  a  large  number  of 
journalists  and  of  working  men,  and  I  should  think, 
from  observation,  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of 
members  of  the  House  on  both  sides  had  their  election 
expenses  paid  for  them  by  party  or  other  funds  than  was 
the  case  when  I  first  entered  the  House. 

In  1884  there  still  remained  a  good  deal  of  the  old- 
fashioned  oratorical  method  of  speaking.  Gladstone  was 
the  finest  representative  of  that  class  of  oratory,  but 
Sexton  followed  him  very  close.  Chamberlain  largely 
introduced  a  more  colloquial  method  of  speech,  which 
has  now  become  practically  general.  This  change  in  the 
method  of  speaking  is  also,  I  think,  partly  due  to  the 
adoption  of  the  closure.  The  knowledge  hanging  over 
the  House  that  the  debate  will  necessarily  terminate  at  a 
given  hour  makes  people  who  want  to  impress  their 
views  endeavour  to  do  so  in  the  most  direct  and  shortest 
manner.  The  closure  has,  however,  also  had  an  opposite 
effect,  I  think,  in  that  it  has  encouraged  prolix  speeches 
and  considerable  repetition,  for  those  members  who  wish 
a  measure  to  be  defeated,  knowing  that  if  they  can  con- 
tinue the  debate  to  a  certain  time  it  will  become  neces- 
sarily adjourned,  are  apt  to  make  use  of  that  method  of 
warfare.  The  closure  was  introduced  after  I  entered 
Parliament,  and  in  the  early  debates  on  the  question  it 
went  by  the  name  of  cloture.  Indeed  the  chief  argu- 
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ment  used  at  the  time  against  it  was  that  it  was  a 
foreign  importation.  The  foreign  name,  however,  soon 
gave  way  to  the  English  word  closure.  The  closure  has 
been  strengthened  on  several  occasions,  and  applied  to 
portions  of  Bills,  as  well  as  to  a  night's  debate,  but  all 
this  is  public  knowledge,  and  I  need  not  enter  into  it. 

I  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  at  the  earlier  date 
of  which  I  am  speaking  it  was  possible  for  individual 
members  who  were  not  on  the  Treasury  Bench  to  in- 
fluence legislation  considerably  more  than  it  is  in  their 
power  to  do  now.  And  I  think  there  is  hardly  anyone 
outside  the  Cabinet  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  to- 
day who  has  an  influence  comparable  with  that  which, 
for  instance,  Samuel  Whitbread  exercised  at  the  earlier 
time  of  which  I  am  speaking. 

In  speaking  of  the  difference  in  Parliament  between 
the  time  when  I  first  entered  it  and  now,  I  should  not 
omit  to  add  a  remarkable  change  that  has  come  in  the 
attitude  of  junior  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  Govern- 
ment before  the  public  since  Mr.  Gladstone's  time.  He 
was  extremely  particular  that  no  member  of  his  Adminis- 
tration should  make  a  speech  of  importance  without 
first  letting  him  know,  and  obtaining  his  approval  of, 
the  line  he  was  to  take.  In  one  particular  instance  I 
remember  his  searching  through  the  newspaper  report 
of  a  speech  given  by  a  young  colleague  just  promoted 
to  the  Cabinet  to  see  if  he  had  used  a  phrase  which  he 
had  undertaken  to  Mr.  Gladstone  to  use.  He  was  very 
much  annoyed  at  first  at  not  finding  it,  but  eventually 
he  discovered  the  phrase,  and  was  satisfied.  I  quote  this 
as  a  proof  of  the  care  which  was  then  taken  as  to  what 
Cabinet  utterances  should  be,  but  of  late  this  strict  rule 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  disuse,  and  junior  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  not  only  the  Prime  Minister,  have 
made  declarations  on  important  points  of  policy,  and 
also  made  speeches,  which  were  hardly  in  accordance  with 
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what  the  Prime  Minister  would  have  been  expected 
himself  to  say. 

Gladstone  told  me  that  the  first  day  he  attended  the 
Cabinet  Council  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  remained 
behind  after  everyone  else  but  he  (Gladstone)  had 
gone,  and  picked  up  all  the  pieces  of  blotting  paper  that 
had  been  used,  and  put  them  in  the  fire.  He  said,  "  I 
always  do  this  after  a  Cabinet  Council  meeting,  for 
blotting  paper  is  one  of  the  ways  by  which  secrets  get 
out."  Gladstone  himself  was  extraordinarily  particular 
about  retaining  as  secret  everything  that  passed  in  the 
Cabinet. 

1  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the 
following  way.  Edward  Lyttelton  (now  Head  Master 
of  Eton)  was  an  undergraduate  at  Trinity.  He  had 
rooms  in  Nevile's  Court,  and  in  1874,  or  early  in  1875, 
his  cousin  Mary  Gladstone  (afterwards  Mrs.  Drew)  paid 
him  a  visit,  and  he  asked  me  to  meet  her  at  tea.  Not 
long  afterwards  I  received  an  invitation  to  breakfast 
one  Thursday  morning  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  Harley 
Street,  where  he  then  lived.  I  have  referred  to  this 
breakfast  before,  and  to  those  who  were  present.  The 
conversation  was  very  interesting. 

Later,  in  the  autumn  of  1875,  I  delivered  the  prizes 
at  Liverpool  College,  and  gave  an  address  in  doing  so 
on  the  respective  merits  of  literature  and  science  as 
means  of  education.  Mr.  Gladstone  saw  a  report  of  this 
address,  and  expressed  interest  in  it,  and  asked  me  to 
come  for  a  few  days  to  Hawarden  just  before  Christmas 
in  that  year. 

I  met  Mr.  Gladstone  occasionally  during  the  next 
few  years.  It  was  some  time  in  1882  that  Tennyson's 
Promise  of  May  was  brought  out  in  London,  and 
he  placed  a  box  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  I 
went  with  him,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  and  Miss  Gladstone  to 
see  the  production.  Tennyson's  son  Hallam  was  in  an- 
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other  box  a  little  way  off,  and  he  alternated  between 
our  box  and  his  own.  This  was  the  first  day  of  the  pro- 
duction, and  there  was  a  row  on  the  second  day,  the 
Marquis  of  Queensberry  denouncing  the  play  from  the 
stalls  in  a  loud  voice,  because,  he  said,  Tennyson  had 
no  right  to  draw  an  atheist  as  immoral.  When  we 
arrived  we  found  there  was  evidently  a  great  deal  of 
agitation  among  the  audience,  and  some  depreciatory 
remarks  were  made  at  an  early  stage  of  the  play.  These 
grew  more  and  more,  until  there  was  rather  a  fire  of 
adverse  comment,  and  some  laughter.  This  was  brought 
to  a  climax  when  the  villain  of  the  piece  had  to  walk  off 
the  stage  very  slowly,  and  through  a  long  vista  of 
scenery,  scowling  at  somebody  he  had  left.  The  play,  I 
think,  proceeded  to  an  end,  but  it  was  a  very  uncom- 
fortable experience,  and  when  we  met  Hallam  Tennyson 
as  we  walked  out  it  was  very  difficult  to  know  what  to 
say.  Mr.  Gladstone  next  day  wrote  a  long  letter  of 
about  eight  pages  to  Mrs.  Lionel  Tennyson,  who  had 
been  present,  in  which  he  slurred  over  with  extraordin- 
ary ability  the  reception  the  play  had  met  with. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year  I  arrived  at 
Hawarden  Castle  one  evening  in  the  dark  with  Sir 
William  Harcourt.  We  had  driven  from  Chester  to- 
gether. There  were  gates  in  the  outside  court,  and  as 
we  passed  through  them  they  were  closed  behind  us 
with  a  bang.  Harcourt  pointed  out  how  well  this  was 
managed  to  keep  out  possible  assassins,  for  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  Fenian  agitation  was  at  its  height 
about  that  time.  I  said,  "  Yes,  and  probably  the  man  who 
is  going  to  do  the  deed  has  been  brought  in  with  us, 
and  is  at  present  hanging  on  to  the  axle  of  the  wheel  of  the 
carriage."  Harcourt  was  very  angry  with  me  for  making 
such  a  suggestion.  At  that  time  Mr.  Gladstone's  house 
was  guarded  by  a  great  many  detectives,  and  when  he 
went  out  walking  he  was  accompanied  by  two,  who, 
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when  it  was  dark,  kept  quite  close  on  either  side  of  him. 
He  used  to  come  home  from  church  at  night  along  a 
very  dark  pathway  through  the  trees  called  Cut-throat 
Alley.  I  think  the  detectives  were  armed  with  revolvers, 
but  however  close  they  had  to  come  to  him  Mr. 
Gladstone  always  continued  his  conversation  as  if  they 
were  not  there.  I  never  heard  him  allude  to  them. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions,  on  a  bright  star-light 
night,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  when  he  had  been  look- 
ing at  the  stars,  "  Why  is  it  that  the  Great  Bear  seems 
so  much  more  frequently  in  the  sky  than  other  constel- 
lations ? "  I  said,  "  Because  it  never  sets."  He  said, 
"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  never  sets  ?  I  thought  all 
the  stars  rose  and  set."  When  I  explained  the  matter 
to  him  it  seemed  somewhat  of  a  new  idea,  and  he  said, 
"Well,  I  think  that  explains  Homer's  phrase  dvj^  <Ju'«i/ 
if  applied  to  the  Great  Bear," — that  is  to  say  "late  in 
going  down."  Mr.  Gladstone  was  never  anything  of  a 
physical  scientist. 

On  one  interesting  occasion  I  dined  with  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Lord  Granville  alone  in  Downing  Street.  This  was 
somewhat  later,  during  the  first  Home  Rule  Bill  time. 
The  conversation  turned  at  one  period  of  the  dinner  on 
the  characteristics  of  English  commerce,  and  Lord  Gran- 
ville said  that  when  he  had,  as  he  not  infrequently  had, 
a  request  from  some  high  foreign  personage  to  be  intro- 
duced to  some  typical  form  of  English  life  he  frequently 
chose  the  manager  of  some  great  railway,  he  being,  in  Lord 
Granville's  opinion,  the  embodi  ment  of  English  enterprise. 

One  very  interesting  time  that  I  spent  at  Hawarden 
was  just  after  a  visit  of  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain there  in  1885.  Mr.  Gladstone  told  me  that  John 
Bright  once  visited  Hawarden,  and  he  took  him  to  the 
old  ruined  castle  there.  Bright  discoursed  on  the 
iniquity  of  the  barons  of  earlier  times,  but  made  no  re- 
mark on  the  beauty  of  the  ruin  or  of  the  view  from 
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it.  A  friend  of  mine  told  me  that  John  Bright  had  made 
the  following  criticism  in  comparing  his  own  oratory 
with  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  said,  "  Mr.  Gladstone 
reminds  me  of  a  man  sailing  along  the  coast  who,  at 
each  inlet  that  he  comes  to,  sails  right  up  it  and  down 
again  before  he  continues  his  way.  As  for  me,"  he  said, 
"  1  go  from  headland  to  headland."  I  once  told  Mr. 
Gladstone  of  this  commentary,  and  he  said  that  he 
thought  it  was  a  very  good  description  of  the  two.  I 
knew  practically  nothing  of  John  Bright,  though  I  sat  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  a  number  of  years  with 
him.  Indeed,  the  only  time  I  met  him  was  at  dinner  at 
Mr.  Speaker  Brand's.  It  was  a  small  dinner  of  four  or  five, 
not  one  of  the  Speaker's  large  dinners.  But  Bright  said 
very  little,  and  I  do  not  remember  anything  that  he 
said.  I  once  heard  him  speak  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  fact,  it  was  the  only  time  he  spoke  there  for 
several  years.  It  was  when  Sexton  and  the  Irish  members 
attacked  him,  and  he  defended  himself.  Mr.  Gladstone 
told  me  that  when  Bright  made  a  speech  he  had  it  all 
written  down,  and  most  carefully  gone  over  before- 
hand, and  it  was  written  on  very  small  sheets  of  paper, 
which  lay  inside  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  when  he  had 
finished  a  great  speech  these  bits  of  paper,  which  he  cast 
off  one  by  one,  were  lying  about  him  like  leaves. 

I  accompanied  Mr.  Gladstone  during  his  tour  through 
Scotland  in  1884.  We  stayed  part  of  the  time  at  Lord 
Rosebery's,  part  at  Lord  Aberdeen's,  and  part  at  Lord 
Dalhousie's.  We  drove  a  good  deal,  and  went  by  rail 
a  good  deal,  and  at  most  of  the  villages  and  stations, 
whether  by  the  road  or  on  the  rail,  there  were  crowds 
waiting  which  Mr.  Gladstone  addressed.  I  should  say 
at  that  time  it  was  as  difficult  to  get  him  past  a  possible 
audience  as  to  get  a  cat  past  a  saucer  of  sweet  milk. 
Between  times  in  the  railway  carriages  he  read  the 
"Letters  of  Madame  de  Sevigne." 

Q 
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I  asked  Mr.  Gladstone  on  one  occasion  if  he  would 
tell  me  the  method  by  which  he  prepared  his  speeches 
— for  instance,  the  one  he  had  made  the  night  before 
in  the  Edinburgh  Corn  Exchange.  He  said  he  liked 
to  know,  if  possible,  a  good  while  beforehand  when 
and  where  he  was  going  to  speak,  and  what  the 
subject  was  mainly  to  be.  Anything  that  occurred 
during  that  interval  bearing  on  the  subject,  or  likely  to 
be  useful,  he  put  into  a  box,  and  a  day  or  two  before 
the  speech  he  opened  the  box  and  looked  through  the 
papers.  He  then  thought  out  roughly  the  line  of  the 
speech,  and  wrote  out  catch  phrases,  occupying  about 
three  or  four  sheets  of  notepaper.  I  asked  him  if  he 
prepared  any  part  of  the  speech  verbally.  He  said  no, 
except  the  peroration,  which  he  generally  thought  care- 
fully over.  One  or  two  phrases,  he  also  said,  he  some- 
times prepared  beforehand,  as,  for  instance,  the  phrase 
comparing  the  House  of  Lords  with  the  Bourbons  in 
the  speech  of  the  previous  evening.  The  best  speeches, 
however,  that  I  have  heard  Mr.  Gladstone  give  must,  I 
think,  have  been  absolutely  impromptu.  In  the  middle 
of  a  debate  he  sometimes  intervened,  and  his  power  of 
stating  a  case  clearly  was  unequalled.  I  think  the  best 
speech  I  ever  heard  him  deliver  was  one  about  Brad- 
laugh,  which,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  must 
have  been  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

Every  one  no  doubt  has  a  different  way  of  preparing 
an  important  speech,  but  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
that  ever  came  before  my  notice  was  the  method  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Henri  Pierson.  Mr.  Pierson  was  a 
Dutchman  who,  as  I  have  mentioned,  preceded  me  as 
President  of  the  Federation  founded  by  Mrs.  Josephine 
Butler.  He  was  the  brother  of  a  Mr.  Pierson  who  was 
either  Prime  Minister,  or  Foreign  Minister,  in  Holland 
(I  do  not  remember  which),  and  he  was  Director  of 
a  famous  institution  in  Arnheim  called  the  Asiles 
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d'Heldring.  He  was  going  to  make  an  important 
speech  in  Exeter  Hall.  The  audience  was  likely  to  be  a 
large  one,  and  he  asked  me  to  listen  to  his  speech  be- 
forehand, so  that  I  might  correct  any  errors  of  pro- 
nunciation. He  was  an  admirable  linguist,  and  could 
speak  almost  equally  well  in  Dutch,  French,  German, 
and  English,  in  all  of  which  languages  I  have  heard  him 
either  preach  (for  he  was  a  popular  preacher  in  Holland) 
or  address  public  meetings.  He  made  his  speech  hold- 
ing in  his  hands  one  or  two  small  pieces  of  paper.  They 
were  so  few  in  number  that  my  curiosity  was  excited, 
and  I  asked  him  to  let  me  see  them.  They  consisted 
of  absolutely  nothing  except  a  series  of  single  letters, 
and  were  quite  unintelligible  to  me.  I  asked  him  what 
they  were,  and  he  said  they  were  the  first  letters  of  every 
word  in  his  speech,  and  that  he  always  prepared  his  im- 
portant speeches  in  that  way,  and  that  it  enabled  him  to 
follow  them.  It  seemed  to  me  a  unique  method. 

Mr.  Gladstone  once  told  me  that  the  best  audience  he 
ever  addressed  was  an  audience  of  actors  who  came  to 
take  part  in  a  presentation  made  by  him  to  Charles 
Kean.  I  think  the  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  I 
have  heard  it  often  said  that  Irving  frequently  went 
to  the  House  of  Commons  to  watch  Mr.  Gladstone's 
attitudes  in  speaking,  and  certainly  I  have  often  seen 
him  there.  It  was  obvious,  I  think,  that  the  actors 
were  watching  him  from  this  point  of  view,  and  there- 
fore he  felt  them  an  exceedingly  attentive  audience. 
His  actions  in  speaking  were  certainly  most  graceful 
and  most  appropriate.  The  only  ungraceful  one  was 
one,  perhaps  peculiar  to  himself,  when,  bringing  his 
arm  round  with  a  great  swing  high  above  his  head,  he 
let  his  hand  slowly  come  down  on  the  top  of  his  head, 
and  scratched  it  with  his  thumb.  I  have  seen  him,  how- 
ever, add  greatly  to  the  effect  of  a  sort  of  hesitating 
pause  in  a  speech  by  that  action.  He  told  me  that  the 
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second  best  audience  he  had  addressed  was  an  audience 
of  Nonconformist  ministers.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  man 
of  the  most  beautiful  courtesy,  which  came  naturally  to 
him  under  all  circumstances,  no  matter  whether  he  was 
speaking  to  the  highest  or  the  lowest  in  the  land. 

The  first  time  George  W.  E.  Russell  was  at  Hawarden 
I  was  there,  and  he  repeated  a  number  of  things,  for  he 
has  an  extremely  good  memory.  On  Sunday  evening 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  prayers,  and  these  he  read  himselr, 
the  servants  coming  into  the  room  for  the  purpose. 
George  Russell  on  this  occasion  was  repeating  a  sermon 
which  he  had  heard  Farrar  preach  when  he  was  at  Har- 
row, and  which  was  rather  a  good  example  of  Farrar's 
florid  style.  He  had  turned  his  back  upon  the  room,  and 
went  on  looking  towards  the  mantel-piece.  In  the  mean- 
time the  servants  trooped  in,  but  Mr.  Russell  still  went 
on,  Mr.  Gladstone  sitting  ready  to  begin  to  read.  Of 
course  it  was  with  rather  a  shock  that  the  recitation  was 
interrupted. 

Mr.  Gladstone  told  me,  by  the  way,  that  his  favourite 
hymn  was  "  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me."  Another 
interesting  man,  Jowett,  told  me  that  his  favourite  one 
was  "  O  God,  our  help  in  ages  past."  In  telling  me 
that  he  quoted,  as  the  most  impressive  verse,  the  one — 

Time,  like  an  ever-rolling  stream, 

Bears  all  its  sons  away ; 
They  fly  forgotten,  as  a  dream 

Dies  at  the  opening  day. 

I  stayed  twice  in  Jowett's  house  at  Balliol,  once  when 
I  went  to  Oxford  to  get  the  authorities  to  take  up 
University  Extension,  which  they  did  a  little  later  than 
Cambridge,  and  again  when  I  went  to  lay  before  them  a 
scheme  for  teaching  engineering  at  Oxford,  with  the 
view  of  founding  there  a  Chair  similar  to  my  one  at 
Cambridge. 
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Mr.  Gladstone,  as  is  well  known,  had  a  very  fine 
library  in  his  study  at  Hawarden.  As  was  natural,  he 
received  a  great  many  books  when  published,  sent  to 
him  generally  by  the  authors.  Sometimes  when  I  was 
there  he  handed  one  or  other  of  them  over  to  me  to 
read,  and  on  one  occasion  he  brought  me  one  which  he 
said  he  had  just  received  by  a  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell 
entitled  "  The  Past  in  the  Present,"  which  he  said  had 
much  interested  him.  I  read  it,  and  found  it  very  inter- 
esting also.  Dr.  Mitchell  was  a  commissioner  of  lunacy 
in  Scotland.  He  afterwards  became  chairman  of  the 
Commission,  and  was  knighted.  The  book  narrates  what 
he  had  seen  in  his  expeditions  in  the  western  islands  and 
other  parts  of  Scotland — people  using  the  same  imple- 
ments as  had  been  used  in  the  Stone  Age,  such  as  stone 
whorls  or  spindles,  old  Celtic  or  Roman  grinding  stones, 
and  the  like.  As  I  was  going  home  from  Hawarden 
northwards,  I  found,  when  entering  the  carriage  at 
Carlisle,  a  gentleman  there.  We  entered  into  conversa- 
tion. He  was  evidently  a  literary  man,  and  our  con- 
versation drifted  to  recent  scientific  books.  I  told  him  I 
had  just  been  reading  a  very  interesting  one  called 
"  The  Past  in  the  Present,"  and  I  began  to  explain  to 
him  about  it  when  he  told  me  that  he  was  Dr.  Arthur 
Mitchell,  and  then  I  told  him  that  it  was  Mr.  Gladstone 
who  had  called  my  attention  to  the  book,  a  fad:  which 
evidently  very  much  gratified  him.  It  was  certainly  a 
remarkable  coincidence.  I  called  on  him  once  or  twice 
in  Edinburgh  and  made  his  further  acquaintance.  He 
was  a  very  interesting  man.  I  was  able  to  tell  him  that 
I  had  myself  seen  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  past  in 
the  present  when  I  was  at  Pinerolo  in  the  Waldensian 
country  in  the  north  of  Italy.  Pinerolo  was  on  the  side 
of  a  hill,  and  in  a  deep  valley  below  it  were  large  cotton 
mills,  where  doubtless  the  most  recent  machinery  is 
employed.  In  front  of  the  houses  in  Pinerolo,  however, 
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I  saw  many  old  ladies  spinning  yarn  with  a  distaff  and 
spindle.  Their  daughters  and  sons  were  no  doubt 
working  in  the  cotton  mills  below. 

Mrs.  Gladstone  was  a  most  delightful  woman.  She 
was  very  shrewd,  but  although  sometimes  very  misty 
she  always  seized  the  point  of  a  thing.  I  knew  her  very 
well,  and  saw  a  great  deal  of  her,  and  greatly  liked  and 
greatly  admired  her.  She  was  the  means  of  introducing 
me  to  her  niece,  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish,  and  to 
Lady  Stepney  and  her  daughter.  These  have  all  visited 
my  wife  and  me  at  our  home  at  Carrow  Abbey,  and 
have  formed  for  many  years  delightful  members  of  our 
acquaintance. 

Parnell  was  one  of  the  most  striking  personalities 
in  the  House  of  Commons  with  whom  I  came  in  contact. 
I  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  him  about  1887  and  1888. 
Among  other  subjects  which  brought  me  into  contact 
with  him  were  the  lectures  given  by  the  Home  Rule 
Union,  and  the  question  of  which  of  the  Irish  members 
would  be  best  suited  to  deliver  them.  I  was  Chairman 
of  the  Union,  and  in  that  capacity,  along  with  E.  J.  C. 
Morton,  who  was  its  secretary,  started  the  lectures 
throughout  England.  These,  with  University  Exten- 
sion in  my  mind,  were  meant  to  be  of  a  strictly  educa- 
tional character  in  respect  of  Irish  history.  The  prin- 
cipal people  who  gave  the  lectures  were  Pierce  Mahony, 
W.  Abraham,  and  John  O'Connor.  Others  also  of  the 
Irish  party  did  so  from  time  to  time. 

It  was  in  connection  with  Mr.  Parnell  that  I  first 
came  in  contact  with  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts.  I  was  taken  to 
see  him  by  Mrs.  Holiday,  the  wife  of  the  well-known 
artist,  and  the  reason  he  wanted  to  see  me  was  that  he 
wished  to  paint  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and  he  wanted 
me  to  communicate  that  fact  to  him,  and  to  arrange,  if 
possible,  for  his  meeting  him.  This  must  have  been 
about  the  year  1887,  when  Parnell  was  at  the  height  of 
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his  fame.  I  informed  Mr.  Parnell,  who  said  he  would 
put  himself  in  communication  with  Mr.  Watts,  but 
never  did  so.  It  was  rather  characteristic,  I  think,  of 
Mr.  Parnell  not  to  take  advantage  of  such  an  offer. 
Mr.  Watts  took  me  round  the  room  in  which  were 
then  hanging  the  complete  set  of  portraits  of  eminent 
people,  the  bulk  of  which  he  afterwards  gave  to  the 
nation.  He  commented  on  them  as  he  and  I  stood 
looking.  He  said  the  most  impressive  face  that  he  ever 
painted  was  that  of  Lord  Lawrence,  and  he  pointed  out 
the  scar  marked  with  gunpowder  on  his  face.  He  called 
attention  to  the  extreme  difference  between  the  face  of 
Swinburne  and  that  of  Tennyson,  and  now  and  again 
he  indicated  some  slight  point  in  a  man's  face  which 
had  so  much  to  do  with  the  whole  expression  of  his 
character.  For  instance,  he  said  of  one  portrait,  "  Just 
look  at  that  chin,"  and  of  another,  "Look  at  the 
nostril."  He  also  showed  me  an  enormous  horse  with 
a  man  holding  it,  which  was  half  created.  It  must 
have  been  very  colossal,  for  it  stood  in  a  sort  of  court, 
and  had  a  platform  about  it.  I  believe  it  was  the  statue 
afterwards  exhibited  as  "  Physical  Energy."  Mr.  Watts 
was  a  little  man,  very  pleasant  to  look  at,  pale  with  the 
pallor  of  age,  a  slight  flush  in  his  cheek,  white  hair,  and 
keen  and  kindly  eyes. 

I  have  never  seen  much  to  speak  of  of  other  great 
artists,  at  any  rate  till  I  became  familiar  with  Brock  (now 
Sir  Thomas)  and  Sir  George  Reid.  I  met  Millais  once 
or  twice,  however,  at  dinner  at  Trinity  College  and 
afterwards  in  the  rooms  of  W.  G.  Clark,  and  Herkomer 
I  have  already  mentioned. 

Campbell-Bannerman  (to  return  to  political  person- 
ages) occupied  a  much  more  prominent  position  in  the 
later  than  in  the  earlier  years  of  my  parliamentary  life. 
He  was  very  painstaking  and  successful  as  an  official,  and 
he  never  pushed  himself  to  the  front.  In  fact  his  leader- 
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ship  of  the  Liberal  party  was  thrust  on  him,  not  sought 
by  him.  What  he  very  much  wanted  to  be  at  one  time 
was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  Harcourt 
did  not  wish  him  to  leave  the  Ministry.  He  was  very 
much  more  than  an  official,  though  his  character  was 
not  fully  appreciated  except  by  those  who  knew  him 
with  some  kind  of  intimacy.  He  was  an  excellent 
French  scholar,  an  exceedingly  humorous  man,  a  very 
good  teller  of  a  story  (especially  a  Scottish  one),  and  a 
most  admirable  host  as  well  as  guest,  in  both  of  which 
latter  capacities  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him. 
He  was  rewarded  in  the  end  by  the  extreme  confidence 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I  do  not  think  anybody 
I  ever  knew,  even  including  Gladstone,  was  so  much 
relied  on  in  that  assembly. 

John  Morley  (now  Viscount  Morley)  was  another 
striking  figure  in  my  time.  He  was  never  a  very 
eloquent  speaker,  but  he  put  very  forcibly  what  he  had 
to  say,  and  had  a  great  grasp  of  anything  he  touched. 
His  conduct  at  the  India  Office  recently  has  shown  how 
much  stamina  there  is  in  him. 

I  have  spoken  of  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches 
as  striking  me  very  much,  but  I  think,  taking  it  alto- 
gether, the  most  remarkable  speech  I  ever  heard  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  a  very  short  one  delivered  by 
Joseph  Arch,  the  agricultural  labourers'  representative. 
It  was  in  rather  a  thin  House,  and  arose  in  the  course  of 
a  debate  in  which  some  reference  had  been  made  to  the 
life  of  the  agricultural  population.  Quite  without  any 
premeditation  Arch  got  up,  and  made  a  simple  state- 
ment of  what  he  remembered  of  his  father's  house  and 
family.  Its  simplicity  and  the  directness  of  his  de- 
scription were  extraordinary,  and  struck  everybody  who 
was  present,  as  did  the  exceedingly  beautiful  language 
in  which  it  was  couched — the  most  nervous  and  straight- 
forward Saxon  English.  The  only  thing  that  I  could 
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compare  with  it  is  Latimer's  account,  in  one  of  his 
sermons  at  Cambridge,  of  his  father's  farm  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

Amongst  the  most  interesting  speakers  on  the  front 
bench  in  my  last  Parliament  were  Lloyd  George,  T.  Shaw 
(now  Lord  Shaw  of  Dunfermline),  and  Augustine 
Birrell. 

James  Bryce,  whom  I  have  several  times  mentioned,  was 
a  man  of  the  most  remarkable  erudition  and  the  widest 
extent  of  knowledge  of  any  member  of  Parliament 
during  my  time,  I  think  even  including  Mr.  Gladstone. 
G.  O.  Trevelyan  was  one  of  the  characters  most  attractive 
to  me.  Both  of  them  were  my  friends  long  before  I 
entered  the  House,  and  have  continued  so,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  since  they  and  I  have  left  it.  George  W.  E. 
Russell  comes  nearly  in  the  same  category  as  these. 
He  is  a  man  whose  voice  has  always  been  uplifted  on 
the  side  of  the  suffering,  and  one  whose  friendship  I 
have  highly  valued  over  many  years.  Henry  J.  Wilson 
— a  most  fearless  man — has  been  one  of  my  life-long 
friends.  Among  others  I  knew  well  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  Sir  Brampton  Gurdon.  I  knew  him  long 
before  he  entered  the  House,  while  he  was  still  a  private 
secretary  of  Mr.  Gladstone's.  He  had  gone  at  one 
time  to  South  Africa  many  years  ago  on  some  business 
for  the  Colonial  Office,  and  he  told  me  that  before  going 
he  was  furnished  with  a  map,  on  which  some  comments 
were  written  referring  to  different  parts  of  the  country. 
On  one  part  was  written  the  words  "  Infested  by 
Aborigines,"  showing  a  little  the  attitude  apt  to  be 
taken  by  a  European  race  to  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  soil.  Of  Labour  members  Burt,  Fenwick,  and  John 
Wilson  were  among  my  most  intimate  and  respected 
friends.  Indeed  Burt  was  one  of  my  introducers  when 
I  first  entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  1884. 

I  was  chairman  of  the  London  Liberal  Members  for 
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a  number  of  years,  and  also  secretary  of  the  London 
Liberal  and  Radical  Union,  of  which  R.  K.  Causton 
was  chairman.  Sydney  Buxton  was  prominent  amongst 
the  London  members.  He  has  since  then  become  a  most 
prompt  and  courteous  minister.  Samuel  Montagu  and 
Cecil  Norton  were  among  my  special  friends  on  that 
body,  and  there  I  first  met  Robson,  with  whom,  though 
he  afterwards  became  a  northern  member,  my  friendship 
continues.  In  connection  with  London,  I  was  frequently 
in  communication  with  the  Whips  of  the  time,  Arnold 
Morley,  Marjoribanks,  and  Herbert  Gladstone.  With 
the  Whips  of  my  last  Parliament,  J.  A.  Pease  and  the 
Master  of  Elibank,  I  was  only  in  communication  as 
an  individual  member.  Their  courtesy  always  rendered 
such  communication  most  pleasant. 

There  are  a  few  Parliamentary  friends  of  long  standing 
whom  I  would  like  to  refer  to  briefly  and  for  different 
reasons :  Birrell,  for  his  intense  humanness  and  admir- 
able humour;  L.  Harcourt,  a  friend  for  his  own  and 
his  father's  sake,  whose  knowledge  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  very  intimate;  John  Burns,  who  was 
always  a  force  wherever  he  was,  and  has  grown  with 
his  opportunities ;  Lloyd  George,  as  a  very  attractive 
personality;  Haldane,  as  a  man  of  remarkably  wide 
information  and  interests,  and  an  admirable  conversa- 
tionalist; and  Asquith,  who,  to  the  great  force  of  his 
character,  has  added  the  attribute  so  becoming  to  a 
Prime  Minister  of  never  failing  in  dignity  of  concep- 
tion and  of  utterance. 

I  sat  upon  many  committees  when  I  was  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  later  years  was  one  of 
the  panel  of  chairmen.  As  a  chairman  of  a  Private  Bill 
Committee  one  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  counsel 
on  either  side,  and  I  found  them,  and  the  Parliamentary 
agents,  exceedingly  capable  at  their  work. 

Rather  an  interesting  episode  occurred  to  me  in  con- 
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nection  with  one  of  these  committees.  When  I  was 
coming  home  from  Egypt  with  my  wife  we  stopped  at 
the  Hotel  des  Trois  Rois  at  Bale  for  a  Sunday.  There 
was  only  one  other  person  in  the  hotel,  a  gentleman 
whom  I  met  in  the  smoking-room,  and  who,  from  his 
conversation,  seemed  to  be  more  or  less  acquainted  with 
King  Edward,  then  Prince  of  Wales.  He  told  me  the 
Prince  was  an  exceedingly  affable  man,  and  I  asked  him 
what  gave  him  that  view.  He  said  he  had  only  once 
really  spoken  to  him,  and  it  was  under  the  following 
circumstances.  He  was  walking  up  a  flight  of  steps  in 
front  of  the  hotel  in  which  he  was  staying  at  Vienna 
just  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  coming  down,  and,  as 
he  took  off  his  hat  to  the  Prince,  the  Prince  said  ("just 
quite  friendly-like ") :  "  It  is  a  damned  cold  day." 
Who  my  friend  was  I  did  not  know  until  a  month  or 
two  later,  when  I  was  chairman  of  a  Parliamentary  com- 
mittee considering  a  Bill  in  which  certain  contending 
interests  were  involved,  and  a  gentleman  was  called  as  a 
witness  on  behalf  of  one  of  them.  He  bowed  and  shook 
hands  with  me,  and  I  saw  it  was  my  friend  at  Bale 
whose  conversation  with  the  then  Prince  of  Wales  is 
above  related. 

I  was  also  a  member  of  two  Royal  Commissions. 
The  first  was  for  the  consideration  of  the  care  of  the 
Aged  Poor,  and  the  second  was  on  Local  Taxation  and 
Local  Government.  Both  lasted  several  years.  On  the 
first  of  these  the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  King 
Edward  VII)  was  a  member.  /He  attended  very  regu- 
larly, and  asked  when  his  turn  came  very  good  ques- 
tions. I  thought  at  first  that  he  had  probably  been 
prompted  to  these,  but  I  soon  found  out  that  they  were 
of  his  own  initiative,  and  that  he  really  had  a  very  con- 
siderable grasp  of  the  subjects  he  dealt  with.  This  was 
evident  from  the  way  in  which  the  questions  he  asked 
followed  on  upon  the  evidence,  and  upon  other  questions 
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which  were  interposed  by  one  or  other  members  of  the 
Commission.  He,  like  many  other  people  when  they 
are  sitting  on  a  committee,  drew  with  a  pencil  on  a  piece 
of  paper  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  time.  He  drew 
Union  Jacks,  and  he  had  two  pencils,  a  red  and  a  blue, 
besides  his  black  one,  which  lay  beside  him  alwaysT]  He 
was  always  very  friendly  to  me,  partly,  I  think,  because 
of  our  association  on  that  Commission,  which  extended 
over  a  long  period,  but  also  partly  no  doubt  because  his 
eldest  son,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  lived  on  my  staircase 
at  Trinity  College,  and  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  him  during 
that  time  as  he  not  infrequently  came  into  my  rooms. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  spoke  to  me  about  him  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  When  I  was  made  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor I  attended  with  the  quorum  of  Privy  Councillors 
and  others  about  to  take  the  oath,  and  when  we  all 
entered  the  King's  room  he  shook  hands  with  everybody 
in  silence.  Then  he  stepped  forward  to  where  I  was  (I 
being  rather  slow  of  moving  at  the  time)  and  not  only 
shook  hands  very  warmly,  but  said,  "  I  am  very  glad, 
Professor,  to  see  you  are  so  much  better."  He  always 
called  me  Professor,  even  when  I  had  resigned  for  twenty 
years.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  when  he  came  to 
Norwich  and  had  tea  with  my  brother-in-law  (Russell 
J.  Colman)  and  his  wife  at  Crown  Point.  There,  when 
he  shook  hands,  he  again  spoke  about  my  being  better, 
and  I  had  the  presence  of  mind,  I  am  glad  to  say,  to 
reply,  "  I  think  your  kindly  smile  helps  me  on." 

For  a  number  of  years  I  was  connected  with  news- 
papers, being  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Star  Newspaper  Company.  In  that  capacity  I  had  to 
do  with  starting  the  Morning  Leader.  The  Morning 
Leader  was  the  first  halfpenny  morning  newspaper 
that  got  any  footing  in  London.  Some  attempts  had 
been  previously  made,  but  they  had  all  failed  owing  to 
the  opposition  of  the  trade.  The  wholesale  newsagents, 
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who  have  in  hand  the  distribution  of  the  morning  papers, 
saw  a  loss  of  profit  in  the  distribution  of  a  halfpenny, 
instead  of  a  penny,  newspaper,  and  killed  every  move 
for  a  cheaper  one.  But  we  were  enabled  to  go  behind 
this  opposition  because  we  had  a  complete  system  of 
delivery  by  carts  and  otherwise  of  the  Star,  which 
was  an  evening  paper,  and  we  were  able  to  use  that 
same  machinery  for  delivery  in  the  early  morning  of  the 
Morning  Leader.  We  thus  got  it  into  the  hands  of 
the  retail  newspaper  sellers  all  over  the  metropolis  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  wholesale  agents.  It  was  a  very  expen- 
sive method  of  distribution,  but  it  succeeded  in  bringing 
the  wholesale  agents  to  accept  the  scheme.  This  fact,  so 
important  in  the  life  of  the  Morning  Leader,  shows 
how  large  a  share  in  the  success  of  a  newspaper  venture 
the  business  question  of  its  distribution  has.  And  I  may 
say  throughout  that,  though  it  is  the  question  of  the 
editing  of  a  newspaper  that  principally  comes  before  the 
public,  yet  more  depends  on  its  business  management 
than  on  anything  else.  I  have  taken  part  in  all  the 
departments  which  go  to  the  production  of  a  newspaper, 
which  may  be  roughly  classed  as  editorial,  sub-editorial, 
and  management,  and  it  has  always  been  the  business 
side  of  the  question  which  has  most  interested  me.  The 
halfpenny  paper  has  greatly  increased  the  number  of 
readers  of  newspapers.  I  fear  it  has  increased  the  sensa- 
tional character  of  journalism,  and  has  tended  further  to 
whet  the  appetite  for  short  paragraphs  of  comment 
instead  of  long  and  reasoned  leaders. 

I  think  in  the  provincial  press  the  great  difference 
between  the  newspapers  of  different  localities  is  to  be 
found  in  the  character  of  the  reports  they  give  of  local 
speeches.  In  a  few  instances  there  are  admirably  con- 
densed reports,  as  in  a  paper  in  my  part  of  the  world, 
the  Eastern  Daily  Press.  But  in  most  instances  the 
reporter  in  condensing  feels  that  he  must  do  this  by 
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simply  cutting  out  portions  of  the  argument.  There  is 
a  wonderful  difference,  too,  when  the  reporter  knows 
something  of  the  subject.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
political  speeches  are  generally  so  much  better  reported 
than  scientific  ones. 

The  question  of  newspaper  reporting  reminds  me 
that  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler  once  made  a  speech  in  a  town 
in  South  Wales  in  which  she  concluded  by  quoting  with 
great  effect  one  of  the  denunciatory  passages  in  Isaiah. 
The  reporter  in  the  local  paper,  after  giving  a  somewhat 
imperfect  account  of  her  speech,  wrote  when  he  came  to 
the  peroration  that  "  the  speaker  concluded  by  a  tirade 
of  language  which  we  would  rather  not  reproduce  in 
print." 

I  seldom  wrote  the  leading  article  for  the  Morning 
Leader,  but  at  one  time  I  wrote  the  leading  articles  in 
the  Star,  which,  though  it  was  an  evening  paper, 
required  one's  attendance  at  the  office  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Having  perused  rapidly  the  morning  papers 
I  then  generally  wrote  the  leader  at  the  last  possible 
moment.  At  first  I  was  terrified  with  the  idea  of  having 
only  a  limited  time  in  which  to  finish  an  article,  but  that 
soon  wore  off,  and  I  found  it  on  the  whole  easier  to 
write  against  time  than  not.  The  paper  came  out  by  10 
o'clock,  and  then  Mr.  Parke  (the  managing  editor)  and 
I  turned  to  the  business  questions  affecting  the  under- 
taking. This  generally  lasted  until  lunch  time,  and 
having  often  to  attend  the  House  of  Commons  till 
midnight  I  did  not  get  much  sleep  during  that  portion 
of  my  experience. 

Once  I  was  dining  at  Sydney  Buxton's  after  I  had  had 
several  long  days  of  this  kind.  I  took  down  Mrs.  Gold- 
win  Smith  to  dinner,  who  talked  a  great  deal  about 
Canada,  and  as  she  talked  I  grew  sleepier  and  sleepier. 
I  thought  I  saw  a  lady  pulling  down  a  window,  which 
she  brought  down  on  the  fingers  of  her  little  child  who 
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was  hanging  on  to  the  ledge.  I  awoke  with  a  start,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  What  a  dreadful  thing  to  hurt  a  child's  fingers 
like  that ! "  Mrs.  Goldwin  Smith  stared  at  me.  1  became 
aware  suddenly  of  what  had  happened,  namely,  that  I 
had  fallen  asleep,  and  I  brazened  it  out  as  if  I  had  said 
nothing  unusual.  However  it  put  a  stopper  on  our 
conversation.  The  same  course  was  still  being  handed 
round  the  table  when  I  awoke  as  when  I  fell  asleep,  and 
I  suppose  the  whole  dream  did  not  last  longer  than 
two  seconds,  though  it  seemed  to  me  quite  otherwise  at 
the  time.  I  observed  that  the  next  time  I  met  Mrs. 
Goldwin  Smith  she  seemed  to  fight  rather  shy  of  me, 
thinking,  I  suppose,  I  was  somewhat  insane. 

I  was  telling  this  story  some  time  after  at  Trinity 
Lodge  to  Dr.  Butler,  the  Master,  when  my  wife  and  I 
were  on  a  visit  there,  and  the  Master  observed  that  he 
would  like  very  much  to  have  heard  also  Mrs.  Goldwin 
Smith's  version  of  what  happened.  Canon  Knox  Little, 
who  was  also  at  the  Lodge,  said :  "  In  a  very  similar 
affair  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  hear  both  sides.  The  Bishop  of 
Oxford  [Samuel  Wilberforce,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester] once  told  me  that  he  was  dining  with  Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen,  and  that  when  the  ladies  left  the  room 
he,  being  very  tired  by  a  long  day's  work,  moved  from  the 
table  into  a  comfortable  arm-chair  by  the  side  of  the  fire, 
and,  taking  up  a  book  in  his  hand,  began  to  read. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen,  however,  did  not  leave  him  in 
peace,  but  came  and,  standing  before  the  fire,  continued 
a  conversation  that  had  been  already  begun  on  the 
subject  of  Foreign  Missions.  As  he  spoke  the  Bishop  got 
sleepier  and  sleepier,  until  suddenly  he  thought  he  saw  a 
small  boat  tossing  in  a  tempestuous  sea.  One  man  was 
rowing,  and  was  making  no  way  against  the  current.  As 
he  woke  up  he  said, <  That  boat  will  never  come  to  land,' 
and  then  he  became  aware  that  he  had  been  to  sleep. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen  was  still  standing,  and  the  Bishop 
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[just  as  I  did]  thought  it  best  to  brazen  it  out  and  take 
no  notice  of  his  ill-timed  remark."  Knox  Little  had  this 
from  the  Bishop  himself,  and  after  the  Bishop's  death 
he  went  to  Knatchbull-Hugessen  to  ascertain  from  him 
some  facts  concerning  the  Bishop's  life.  Knatchbull- 
Hugessen  gave  him  the  information  he  wanted,  and 
then  said,  "  But  there  is  one  thing  I  never  could  under- 
stand, namely,  what  the  Bishop's  attitude  to  Foreign 
Missions  was.  For  when,  on  one  occasion  in  my  own 
house,  I  had  put  the  subject  very  fully  before  him  his 
only  remark  was,  'That  boat  will  never  come  to 
land.' ' 

There  is  another  curious  story  of  which  I  heard  what 
I  believe  to  be  both  sides.  A  young  man,  a  friend  of 
mine,  a  Mr.  Lewis  Gordon,  had  stayed  some  time  in 
Australia.  When  he  returned  to  this  country  he  was 
talking  to  me  one  time  about  the  natives,  and  he  said, 
"A  most  extraordinary  thing  once  occurred  to  me 
about  a  native  somewhere  near  Brisbane,  but  I  have 
ceased  telling  it,  for  people  think  I  am  telling  them  a 
v  cram.  I  was  out  one  day,  and  wasn't  sure  which  of 
three  roads  led  back  to  the  town,  when  I  noticed  a 
black  fellow  sitting  upon  a  fence.  He  had  as  usual 
hardly  anything  on,  and  had  a  spear.  I  asked  him 
which  was  the  way  and  he  replied  in  Latin,  *  Medio 
tutissimus  ibis!  "  Mr.  Gordon  followed  the  advice,  took 
the  middle  road,  and  got  safely  to  the  town.  Many 
years  afterwards  a  young  man  was  commended  to  me  by 
his  father,  who  was  an  Australian  settler.  He  had  come 
up  to  Cambridge  as  an  undergraduate,  and  I  asked  him 
on  one  or  two  occasions  to  my  rooms.  We  talked  over 
Australian  matters,  and  amongst  others  about  the  natives, 
and  he  told  me  that  the  natives  were  very  difficult  to 
civilize,  and  that  when  they  appeared  to  be  civilized 
they  often  were  not  so,  and  he  told  me  the  following 
story.  His  father,  who  lived  in  the  country  near 
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Brisbane,  was  in  a  part  at  that  time  considerably  fre- 
quented by  aborigines.  On  one  occasion,  after  some 
quarrel  among  the  natives,  he  found  lying  outside  the 
stockade  of  his  farm  buildings  a  small  child,  whom  he 
took  in,  and  brought  up  in  his  house.  The  child  de- 
veloped a  considerable  amount  of  ability,  so  much  so 
that  my  informant's  father  sent  him  home  to  get  a  good 
schooling  in  England.  He  got  a  number  of  prizes  in 
school,  particularly  in  Latin,  and,  returning  to  Brisbane, 
was  employed  by  his  patron  as  clerk  in  his  steward's 
office.  There  he  performed  the  duties  successfully  for 
about  a  year,  but  one  day  he  took  off  all  his  clothes, 
and  went  away  with  a  band  of  natives  who  had  en- 
camped near  the  place.  He  never  came  back.  In  com- 
paring the  dates  of  this  and  Mr.  Gordon's  story  they 
seemed  to  correspond,  and  probably  we  have  here  two 
sides  of  the  same  affair. 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Lewis  Gordon's  unwillingness  to  tell 
the  story  because  it  was  not  believed,  the  following 
occurred  to  my  knowledge.  Very  long  ago,  when  the 
Volunteer  movement  was  beginning,  an  artillery  battery 
was  formed  at  St.  Andrews.  A  cannon  was  erected  on 
the  corner  of  the  cliff  outside  the  Cathedral  burying- 
ground,  and  a  barrel  was  put  some  distance  out  to  sea 
to  be  fired  at.  The  first  shot  hit  it.  That  in  itself  was 
sufficiently  remarkable,  but,  in  going  out  to  replace  the 
barrel,  a  shark  was  found  entangled  in  it  which  had  been 
killed  by  the  shot.  The  shark  was  brought  to  land  and 
exhibited  at  St.  Andrews  and  elsewhere  for  a  few 
days.  I  have  several  times  told  this  story,  but  each 
time  its  added  incredibility  caused  it  to  be  so  obviously 
disbelieved  that  I  resolved  never  to  tell  it  again.  As  a 
shark  is  only  very  seldom  found  in  St.  Andrews  Bay 
the  killing  of  one  in  this  way,  as  well  as  the  hitting  of 
the  barrel,  both  being  done  by  the  same  shot,  and  this 
the  first  one  fired  by  an  awkward  squad,  was,  I  admit, 
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such  a  series  of  improbabilities  that  it  naturally  taxed 
people's  powers  of  credence  to  the  utmost.  One  time, 
however,  not  so  very  long  ago  I  was  walking  by  Charing 
Cross  past  Northumberland  Avenue  when  I  met  a  man 
who  had  been  at  college  with  me,  and  who  instantly 
recognized  me,  as  I  instantly  recognized  him,  Robert 
Tullis  by  name,  now  a  paper-maker  in  Scotland.  In 
talking  about  past  times  we  somehow  came  upon  this 
affair.  Robert  Tullis  told  me  that  he  had  ceased  telling 
the  story  because  nobody  would  believe  it.  He  was  a 
very  good  shot,  which  perhaps  made  him  remember  it 
when  others  had  forgotten  it.  Anyhow,  he  corroborated 
my  story,  just  as  subsequent  events  corroborated  Mr. 
Gordon's. 
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MAINLY  LIFE  AT  CARROWI    CONCLUSION 

My  marriage — Guests  at  Gorton — Sermons — Death  of  my  father- 
in-law — Connection  with  the  company  of  J.  &  J.  Colman,  Ltd. 
— Carrow  Abbey — Dog  friends — Cambridge  guests — Music — 
Books — Conclusion 

ON  July  1 6th  1890  I  was  married  to  Laura  Eliza- 
beth, eldest  daughter  of  Jeremiah  James  Colman 
and  Caroline  Colman.  My  father-in-law  was  at  that 
time  Member  of  Parliament  for  Norwich  and  head 
of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Colman  (now  the 
company  of  J.  &  J.  Colman,  Ltd.).  Though  unfore- 
seen at  the  time,  this  event  subsequently  led  to  my 
settlement  in  Norwich,  and  to  the  shifting  of  the 
centre  of  my  interests  to  that  city,  where  I  have 
since  made  many  close  friends.  Our  wedding  took 
place  in  Prince's  Street  Congregational  Chapel,  with 
which  my  wife  and  her  family  had  been  for  many  years 
connected,  the  minister  of  which,  Dr.  Barrett,  with 
Dr.  R.  W.  Dale,  of  Birmingham,  conducted  the  cere- 
mony. I  have  heard  a  great  many  sermons  by  Dr. 
Barrett  of  Norwich,  and  I  never  heard  him  preach  a  bad 
one.  Dr.  Dale  had  long  been  a  friend  of  my  wife's 
family.  He  illuminated  every  subject  he  touched,  and 
was  a  delightful  friend,  as  well  as  an  admirable  speaker. 
I  frequently  met  other  eminent  Nonconformist  min- 
isters at  my  father-in-law's,  generally  at  his  seaside  home 
at  Corton.  Among  these  was  Dr.  Berry,  a  humorous  and 
delightful  companion  whose  too  early  death  all  his  friends 
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must  lament,  Dr.  Fairbairn,  whose  erudition  was  always 
a  delight,  and  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  who  could  not  be 
excelled  for  enthusiasm,  and  was  at  one  time  a  great  power 
in  helping  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler.  I  was  also  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Baldwin  Brown,  but  that  was  at  an  earlier 
period.  I  met  him  several  times  when  I  was  starting 
University  Extension  at  New  Brighton,  when  I  stayed 
at  the  house  of  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Bulley.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  culture  and  a  most  pleasant  converser. 

My  mother-in-law  was  a  most  admirable  hostess, 
whatever  company  she  was  entertaining.  She  had  very 
wide  views,  and  very  sound  judgment,  and  was  in- 
terested in  a  large  variety  of  things.  She  was  particularly 
averse  to  taking  a  leading  part  in  public  life,  but  in  every- 
thing she  had  to  do  with  one  could  feel  her  active  in- 
fluence. She  always  regarded  me  more  as  a  son  than  a 
son-in-law,  and  I  certainly  reciprocated  the  feeling. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  gatherings  I  remember  at 
my  father-in-law's  at  Corton  was  one  of  doctors.  Sir 
James  Paget  and  his  wife,  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir)  George 
Humphry,  of  Cambridge,  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
Jonathan  Hutchinson  were  among  those  who  stayed 
several  days.  The  conversation  was  general  and  very 
illuminating,  particularly  that  of  Jonathan  Hutchinson, 
who  ranged  over  the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge, 
always  coming  back  to  his  own  subject  and  its  connec- 
tion with  what  he  was  talking  about.  I  afterwards  met 
him  on  several  occasions,  and  last  at  the  Brussels  Con- 
ference, where  he  advocated  with  great  effect  the  cause 
of  the  Abolitionist  Federation  founded  by  Mrs.  Butler 
and  referred  to  in  another  part  of  these  Reminiscences. 

I  have  generally  found  the  conversation  of  eminent 
medical  men  to  be  very  interesting.  Sir  George  Paget 
(Sir  James's  brother),  Dr.  (now  Sir)  Clifford  Allbutt,  and 
the  two  Macalisters  (Donald  and  Alexander)  were  good 
Cambridge  examples.  My  more  recent  experience  in  the 
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same  direction  is  in  my  association  with  Sir  Alfred 
Pearce  Gould,  who,  like  the  two  Pagets,  was  born  in 
Norfolk,  Dr.  Mitchell  Bruce  and  Mr.  Howard  Barrett. 

Among  other  guests  I  used  to  meet  at  Gorton  was  my 
wife's  uncle,  Sir  Herbert  Cozens-Hardy,  now  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls.  Later  on,  as  one  of  my  father-in-law's 
executors,  I  came  much  in  contact  with  him.  Though  I 
had  known  him  over  many  years,  yet  having  to  do 
business  with  him  gave  me  an  insight,  which  I  perhaps 
would  not  have  otherwise  attained,  into  the  remarkable 
quickness  with  which  he  can  seize  the  point  of  anything 
laid  before  him,  and  the  unerring  character  of  his 
judgment  thereon.  These  characteristics  of  a  great 
lawyer  have  also  impressed  me  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Gorell,  who,  as  an  old  friend  of  mine  in  Cambridge 
undergraduate  days,  has  recently,  with  his  wife,  visited 
my  wife  and  me  at  Carrow  Abbey. 

But  all  this  is  a  digression.  Returning  to  ministers  re- 
minds me  that  of  all  the  sermons  that  I  have  ever  heard 
or  read  the  best  I  think  is  one  that  I  heard  Scott  Hol- 
land preach  in  Winchester  Cathedral.  The  text  was 
"  Through  ignorance  ye  did  it."  He  pointed  out  how 
many  of  the  greatest  crimes  and  the  greatest  mistakes 
of  statesmen  had  arisen  through  actions  they  had  taken 
entirely  in  ignorance.  The  sermon  is  printed  at  the  end 
of  a  series  of  Lenten  sermons.  Of  other  sermons,  per- 
haps those  which  have  most  interested  me  were  some 
by  James  Martineau  about  the  importance  of  Being 
rather  than  of  Doing. 

But  there  is  one  sermon  that  remains  in  my  mind 
perhaps  as  much  as  any  other  from  what  I  may  call  its 
unintentionally  humorous  side.  I  was  once  staying  at 
Cambridge  for  an  Easter  Sunday,  and  I  thought  I  would 
go  to  the  University  Church,  where  of  all  places,  in  the 
centre  of  a  great  University,  and  at  Easter  time,  one 
might  naturally  expect  to  hear  something  of  hope  and 
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salvation.  The  preacher  was  a  man  of  great  University 
distinction,  who  had  been  a  Senior  Wrangler.  He  be- 
gan his  sermon  by  saying  that  there  were  few  historical 
events  better  attested  than  the  death  of  our  Lord,  but, 
he  added,  the  evidence  for  His  resurrection  is  less  satis- 
factory ;  and  then,  going  off  at  a  tangent,  he  said  that 
he  felt  that  on  the  present  occasion  members  of  the 
University  would  be  anxious  that  some  reference  should 
be  made  to  the  report  of  the  recent  Commission,  which 
had  just  reported  on  the  University  funds,  and  he 
devoted  the  rest  of  his  sermon  to  criticizing  that  report 
with  considerable  minuteness. 

Perhaps  I  should  not  leave  the  subject  of  sermons 
without  referring  to  Dr.  Park,  town  minister  of  St. 
Andrews.  He  had  very  few  sermons,  and  he  preached 
them  over  and  over  again.  There  were  two  town 
churches,  and  whenever  it  was  known  that  Dr.  Park 
was  to  preach  in  one  or  the  other  it  was  crowded  to 
the  door.  Everybody  wanted  to  hear  the  old  sermons 
over  again,  they  were  so  good,  and  I  think  there  would 
have  been  a  real  feeling  of  disappointment  if  he  had 
ever  preached  a  new  one,  but  he  never  did. 

A  sermon  which  impressed  me  very  greatly  when  I 
was  a  student  at  St.  Andrews  was  one  given  by  Dr. 
Wallace.  It  was  in  the  Town  Church,  and  a  huge  con- 
gregation crowded  it  to  the  door.  I  should  think  every 
student  in  the  University  was  present,  for  Dr.  Wallace 
had  been  well  known  among  them.  The  whole  con- 
gregation sang  the  Old  Hundredth  in  the  old-fashioned 
Scottish  manner,  and  the  sermon  was  full  of  logic  and 
fire  and  admirable  illustration.  It  was  about  Infinity. 
Dr.  Wallace  afterwards  resigned  his  charge  as  minister 
of  Greyfriars,  Edinburgh,  and  became  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  (I  think)  in  the  University  there. 
That  position  he  afterwards  resigned,  and  became  editor 
of  the  Scotsman,  and  finally  a  member  of  parliament 
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for  Edinburgh.  He  sometimes  spoke  in  the  House  of 
Commons  with  great  eloquence,  but  generally  at  too 
great  length,  and  he  had  his  fatal  seizure  there  in  the 
course  of  a  very  dramatic  scene. 

On  the  death  of  my  father-in-law,  in  September  1898, 
I  became  one  of  the  directors  of  J.  &  J.  Colman,  Ltd., 
of  Carrow  Works,  Norwich,  so  that  during  the  last 
dozen  years  of  my  life  a  great  deal  of  my  attention  has 
been  occupied  by  the  affairs  of  this  large  business  com- 
pany. Mr.  Colman  was  a  man  of  very  wide  outlook, 
and  of  a  truly  regal  character.  His  death,  felt  in  many 
quarters,  was  a  great  loss  to  his  colleagues  in  the 
business,  who  had  also,  about  eighteen  months  before, 
sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  his  younger 
son,  Alan  C-H.  Colman,  whom  I  first  knew  as  a  student 
in  my  department  at  Cambridge.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  the  greatest  promise,  and  of  a  very  strong  and 
independent  character. 

Everything  that  I  have  ever  had  to  do  at  various 
periods  of  my  life  has  always  greatly  interested  me  and 
largely  absorbed  my  whole  thoughts  for  the  time  being, 
but  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  I  have  found  nothing 
more  absorbingly  interesting,  or  more  worthy  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  one's  faculties,  than  sharing  in  the  conduct  of 
a  large  manufacturing  and  commercial  business.  One  is 
brought  into  contact  with  a  very  large  variety  of  different 
people  and  interests — the  workmen,  their  foremen,  the 
general  and  departmental  managers,  clerks,  travellers, 
agents,  correspondents,  and  customers.  Then  there  are  all 
the  people  that  one  buys  from,  all  the  questions  of  raw 
material,  advertising,  and  the  like.  One  is  literally  draw- 
ing supplies  of  one  kind  or  another  from  the  whole 
habitable  globe,  and  sending  out  what  one  makes  over 
the  same  area.  The  whole  experience  tends  to  show 
how  very  similar  human  nature  is,  in  whatever  line  of 
life  it  may  be  occupied,  and  also— another  very  im- 
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portant  point — how  very  similar,  with  certain  peculiar 
differences,  are  the  problems  which  confront  people  in 
whatever  climate  or  under  whatever  government  they 
are  placed. 

Sharing  in  the  conduct  of  a  large  business  not  only 
brings  one  into  contact  with  varied  experiences,  but  also 
calls  for  the  exercise  of  the  highest  faculties  at  one's  dis- 
posal. When  one  has  to  do  with  a  large  number  of  very 
able  people  engaged  in  a  business,  each  one  thoroughly 
devoted  to  the  work  he  has  to  do,  one  is  apt  when  a  new 
step  is  being  taken  (and  in  business  this  is  constantly 
being  done)  to  receive  advice  which  at  first  sight  appears 
of  a  conflicting  character,  but  which,  when  one  looks 
below  the  surface,  turns  out  to  be  not  so  conflicting  after 
all.  This  discriminating  between  evidence,  and  sifting 
advice,  which  is  the  occupation  of  a  judge,  is  also  an 
important  part  of  the  occupation  of  one  engaged  in  the 
conduct  of  a  large  business. 

I  was  not,  of  course,  wholly  unprepared  for  such  a 
position,  for  the  same  faculties  had  to  be  called  into 
play  in  much  with  which  I  had  previously  had  to  do,  but 
I  took  very  little  part  in  the  management  of  the  com- 
pany of  J.  &  J.  Colman  for  a  couple  of  years,  during 
which  time  I  was  rather  a  listener  than  an  actor.  Of 
course  one  has  to  discriminate  how  best  to  apply  one's 
time.  Frequently  there  are  matters  apparently  small 
in  themselves  on  which  it  is  well  to  occupy  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  time,  as  they  may  involve  some 
general  principle. 

The  business  with  which  I  have  been  connected  presents 
some  very  attractive  aspects  in  comparison  with  many 
others.  It  is  a  private  business,  and  perhaps  is  one  of 
the  few  remaining  examples  of  a  large  business  con- 
ducted somewhat  on  paternal  principles,  many  of  the 
workmen  having  served  for  several  generations  successive 
generations  of  employers,  and,  generally  speaking,  spend- 
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ing  their  whole  life  in  the  employment,  thus  rendering 
more  easy  the  conduct  of  a  pension  scheme  and  various 
other  social  arrangements. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  putting  on 
record  what  I  owe  to  my  colleagues  in  the  directorate  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  all  others  connected  with  the 
business  and  works  in  whatever  capacity  on  the  other, 
and  to  say  how  much  the  confidence  of  the  one,  and 
the  loyalty  of  the  other,  together  with  the  friendship  of 
both,  have  conduced  to  make  my  position  in  regard  to 
this  undertaking  a  most  happy  one.  I  have  received  the 
greatest  kindness  and  consideration  at  their  hands. 
Many  of  them  have  become  my  most  valued  friends, 
and  the  years  as  they  have  gone  by  have  drawn  not  a 
few  of  them  continually  nearer  to  me  in  affectionate 
relationships.  One  of  the  directors  is  my  brother-in- 
law  (Russell  J.  Colman).  No  one  was  ever  blessed  with 
a  more  lovable  brother-in-law,  or  a  more  considerate 
colleague.  His  sunny  laugh  must  echo  in  the  ears  of 
anyone  who  has  heard  it.  And  I  would  like  in  par- 
ticular to  mention  the  constant  kindness  and  considera- 
tion which  I  have  received  from  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Company. 

Of  my  work  in  Norwich  outside  Carrow  the  principal 
has  been  in  connection  with  the  King  Edward  VI  Gram- 
mar School,  of  which  I  am  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors.  This  school  has  a  very  remarkable  record 
of  famous  pupils  connected  with  it. 

My  wife  and  I  came  to  live  at  Carrow  Abbey  soon 
after  I  became  a  director  of  the  company  of  J.  &  J. 
Colman.  We  somewhat  enlarged  the  Abbey,  under 
the  guidance  of  my  brother-in-law,  Edward  T.  Board- 
man,  who  is  an  architect,  and  who  succeeded  in 
doing  this  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the 
historical  part  of  it.  For  some  years  we  oscillated 
between  it  and  our  house  in  London,  though  our  time 
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is  now  spent  for  the  most  part  at  Carrow.  Our 
London  home  at  24  Grosvenor  Road  is  on  the 
Westminster  Embankment,  overlooking  the  river,  and 
with  a  view  which  embraces  Lambeth  Palace,  and  is 
rendered  more  attractive  by  the  constant  movement  of 
the  barges,  sometimes  very  picturesque  ones,  which  pass 
and  repass  between  us  and  that  ancient  building. 

I  have  never  felt  a  house  quite  properly  peopled  un- 
less among  its  inhabitants  was  to  be  found  a  dog.  During 
most  of  my  life  I  have  had  one  or  more  dog  friends, 
and  generally  one  in  particular.  Of  these  there  stand 
out  very  much  in  my  memory  two  or  three. 

Trusty  was  a  long-haired  Scotch  terrier  belonging  to 
my  mother.  He  had  that  blue  coloured  hair  that  such 
dogs  frequently  have.  His  back  was  as  straight  as  if  a 
ruler  had  been  laid  on  it,  and  he  was  very  alert,  with 
short  cocked-up  ears.  We  had  another  dog  at  the  same 
time  called  Croquet.  He  was  an  English  terrier.  He 
used  to  mislead  Trusty,  and  we  used  to  think  that  Trusty 
would  have  a  hard  job  to  get  to  heaven  unless  he  sur- 
vived Croquet.  Croquet  encouraged  him  to  go  hunting, 
which  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  done  of  his  own 
accord.  They  used  to  swim  across  a  river,  which  was 
below  our  house  at  Balgonie,  hunt  in  some  woods,  and 
come  back  all  covered  with  clay,  which  in  coming  back 
across  the  river  did  not  detach  itself  from  them.  They 
were  several  times  punished  for  hunting,  having  been 
recognized  by  the  clay  entangled  in  their  hair.  For  a 
long  time  they  seemed  to  have  given  it  up,  but  one  day 
they  were  observed,  after  swimming  across  the  river, 
to  rub  themselves  clean  against  a  stack.  They  had 
evidently  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  this  for  some  time. 
Once  they  were  sitting  one  on  one  side,  and  one  on 
the  other,  of  my  mother  when  she  was  having  her 
breakfast.  For  some  reason  she  was  dissatisfied  with 
Trusty's  conduct,  and  she  said  to  Croquet,  "  Here  is  a 
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piece  of  bacon  for  you,  but  I  am  not  going  to  give 
Trusty  one."  She  then  gave  Croquet  a  piece.  Shortly 
after  she  gave  him  a  second  bit.  He  went  round  her 
chair  and  laid  it  down  before  Trusty. 

But  the  dearest  of  all  dogs  to  me  was  Chappie.  He 
was  a  brown  and  white  spaniel,  of  a  strong  and  deter- 
mined character.  He  came  in  a  basket  from  Wales, 
when  he  was  about  three  weeks  old,  and  he  lived  for 
about  ten  years  and  a  half.  He  died  in  October,  1907, 
under  an  operation,  and  I  buried  the  little  boy  in  our 
garden,  wrapped  up  in  one  of  my  nightshirts.  He  had 
lived  with  us  for  some  time  in  Grosvenor  Road  before 
I  really  became  acquainted  with  him,  but  he  deter- 
minedly pushed  himself  on  me  by  two  things.  First, 
he  used  to  sit  beside  me  when  I  had  an  early  breakfast 
by  myself  and  get  bits  to  eat,  and,  secondly,  he  used, 
when  I  returned  to  the  house,  to  rush  right  up  to  the 
top  of  the  stairs  and  down  again,  two  or  three  times, 
with  joy  at  my  return. 

Chappie  was  brought  down  from  London  to  Carrow 
Abbey,  somewhere  about  midwinter,  when  he  was  a  year 
old.  He  was  a  good  deal  put  out  by  the  journey,  and, 
mistaking  some  movement  of  one  of  the  servants,  bit 
her.  We  sent  him  to  the  veterinary,  Mr.  Pollock,  so 
that  he  might  see  whether  he  was  in  any  way  rabid, 
which,  of  course,  he  was  not.  My  wife  went  round  to 
see  him.  He  was  inside  a  cage,  and  scrabbled  upon  it 
when  he  saw  her,  and  was  so  excited  in  his  desire  to 
get  out  that  he  paid  no  attention  to  some  pieces  of  food 
she  had  brought  for  him  in  his  prison.  She  told 
Mr.  Pollock  to  send  him  away  to  North  Norfolk  for 
a  month.  This  was  about  noon,  and  about  7  o'clock  at 
night,  in  the  midst  of  a  blizzard  of  wind  and  snow, 
there  was  heard  a  scratching  at  the  kitchen  door  of 
Carrow  Abbey,  and  the  door  when  opened  admitted 
Chappie,  forlorn  and  bedraggled.  It  seems  he  escaped, 
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Pollock  did  not  know  how,  but  he  missed  him  about 
3  o'clock,  and  during  the  intervening  time  he  had 
found  his  way  along  a  mile  of  streets  covered  with 
snow  from  the  veterinary's  to  our  house.  He  had  never 
gone  the  road  before,  and  all  that  he  had  seen  of  it  was 
when  being  taken  in  a  dog-cart  from  our  house  to 
Pollock's.  How  he  found  his  way  home  we  never 
knew.  Of  course  he  was  never  sent  to  North  Norfolk. 

The  Vice  Master  of  Trinity,  Mr.  Aldis  Wright,  was 
staying  with  us  at  one  time,  and  I  was  about  to  read 
prayers  when  Chappie  and  Aldis  Wright  entered  the 
room  at  the  same  moment.  They  both  liked  a  certain 
chair,  and  they  both  went  towards  it.  But  the  Vice 
Master  got  to  it  first,  and  sat  down,  Chappie  sitting 
watching  beside  him.  When  I  had  finished  reading  we 
all  knelt  down.  When  the  Vice  Master  had  turned 
slowly  round,  and  knelt  down  before  his  chair,  there 
was  Chappie  sitting  in  it,  facing  him,  and  showing  his 
teeth.  During  the  whole  of  the  reading  of  the  prayer 
Chappie  sat  this  way,  and  the  Vice  Master  remained 
erect:  upon  his  knees.  I  could  scarcely  get  through  the 
service  for  inclination  to  laugh.  Nothing  more  was  said 
at  the  time,  but,  some  months  after,  the  Vice  Master, 
being  on  a  visit  to  us  again,  and  coming  into  the  room 
just  a  little  before  Chappie,  sat  down  in  the  chair  and 
said,  "  Got  it  this  time !  " 

When  I  was  very  unwell,  and  just  going  to  have  a 
serious  operation,  I  dreamt  the  night  before  that  I  saw 
Chappie.  He  had  been  dead  rather  more  than  a  year  at 
this  time.  He  was  lying  on  a  meadow  on  the  other  side 
of  a  river.  The  meadow  was  full  of  crocuses,  and  he 
was  eating  a  bone.  His  head  was  turned  very  much 
back,  and  he  had  evidently  just  heard  my  step,  for  his 
ears  were  pricked  up,  and  he  looked  both  watchful  and 
happy.  During  all  the  succeeding  weeks  of  my  illness, 
when  I  was  recovering  from  the  operation,  I  had  vivid 
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remembrance  of  the  dream,  which  for  some  reason  or 
other  unknown  comforted  me  very  much. 

Of  the  many  friends  whom  I  had  at  Cambridge,  a 
considerable  number  have  been  in  the  habit  of  coming 
from  time  to  time  to  spend  a  few  days  at  Carrow  Abbey. 
It  was  always  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  have  them,  and 
to  renew  an  acquaintance  which  has  extended  in  each 
case  over  a  great  many  years.  Among  them  I  may 
mention  McKenny  Hughes  (Professor  of  Geology), 
Professor  Liveing  (Professor  of  Chemistry),  Professor 
Forsyth  (late  Professor  of  Mathematics),  Professor 
Newton  (Professor  of  Zoology),  and  Dr.  Peile  (Master 
of  Christ's),  in  addition  to  Aldis  Wright,  just  men- 
tioned— than  whom  none  has  been  a  more  frequent 
visitor,  or  a  more  welcome  one.  During  the  time  of 
my  illness  I  had  two  pictures  in  my  room,  one  of  Aldis 
Wright — a  magnificent  photograph  by  Dew-Smith — 
and  the  other  of  Chappie,  an  equally  excellent  photo- 
graph by  my  sister-in-law,  Florence  Boardman.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  Mr.  Aldis  Wright's  character 
and  Chappie's  have  much  in  common. 

When  Chappie  died  I  thought  I  would  never  have 
another  dog  again.  I  felt  his  loss  so  much.  To  this  day 
indeed  I  feel  it,  but  I  have  got  another  dog,  also  a 
brown  and  white  spaniel.  It  came  about  in  this  way.  The 
Christmas  after  he  died  my  niece  Joan  and  her  three 
brothers,  Christopher,  Humphrey,  and  Stuart  (the  little 
children  of  Edward  and  Florence  Boardman)  brought  to 
me  a  basket  which,  when  opened,  revealed  a  little  creature 
who  was  not  much  bigger  than  his  head  is  now.  I  do 
not  think  I  could  have  had  the  heart  to  take  him  had  it 
not  been  for  the  following  beautiful  little  poem  which 
they  brought  with  him,  and  which  was  written  by  my 
sister.  Since  then  Rufus  has  become  very  dear  to  me, 
and  when  I  am  away  from  home  I  always  long  to  get 
back  to  see  him. 
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RUFUS  SPEAKS. 

Not  to  claim  the  empty  place 

Only  he  could  fill, 
Not  to  ask  the  fervent  love: 

That  attends  him  still. 
Best-beloved  and  oldest  friend 

Never  twice  men  see — 
Only  let  me  love  you, 

That  is  all  my  plea. 

Another  Cambridge  friend  who  has  often  visited  us 
at  Carrow  Abbey  is  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor.  Of  all  racon- 
teurs of  humorous  stories  he  is  the  very  best.  Often 
though  he  tells  stories  he  very  seldom  repeats  himself. 
He  is  an  admirable  musician,  and  he  played  to  me 
when  I  was  ill,  as  did  also  my  sisters-in-law. 

Speaking  of  music  reminds  me  that  once  at  Cambridge 
some  friends  of  music  brought  a  Mr.  Proudfoot  (I 
think  that  was  his  name)  to  teach  the  tonic  sol-fa  method, 
and  H.  M.  Taylor,  another  friend,  and  I,  being  then 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  felt  we  could  encourage  the  attendance 
of  undergraduates  by  going  ourselves.  Two  adjacent 
lecture  rooms,  Nos.  5  and  6,  were  thrown  into  one,  and  a 
large  number  of  persons  were  present,  and  the  lecturer 
caused  us  to  sing  do,  re,  mi,  etc.  as  he  pointed  to  the  syl- 
lables on  a  board.  He  found  that  something  was  very 
wrong  in  the  way  some  of  the  class  were  singing,  and  he 
made  the  left-hand  side  of  the  room  sing,  but  the  fault 
was  on  the  right  hand.  Then  he  made  the  back  benches 
sing,  and  then  the  front  ones,  and  it  was  in  the  front 
benches.  Then  he  began  to  take  us  by  fours  at  a  time, 
and  just  at  this  period  we  began  to  think  that  we 
might  be  the  culprits.  He  verified  our  fears,  and  we 
were  asked  to  stop.  We  did  so,  and  the  lecturer  went  on 
with  great  satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  We  never  ven- 
tured back  again.  As  far  as  I  was  concerned,  and  I  have 
very  little  doubt  as  far  as  the  other  two  were  concerned, 
it  ended  our  musical  ambition. 
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The  foregoing  anecdote  will  show  how  very  incapable 
I  have  always  been  of  doing  anything  musical.  I  do  not 
think  I  could  reproduce  two  notes  consecutively,  but  I 
have  always  been  very  fond  of  listening  to  music.  From 
this  I  have  derived  an  immense  amount  of  pleasure  in 
my  life.  I  have  been,  fortunately,  connected  with  people 
who  were  musical.  Mrs.  Butler  was,  and  so  are  the 
Misses  Airy,  and  also  my  sisters-in-law,  and  the  range 
of  these  people  over  music  has  been  very  large.  All 
music  in  a  sense  is  good,  and  there  are  individual  com- 
positions of  almost  every  well-known  composer  which 
at  one  time  or  another  rank  very  high  in  the  position  in 
which  one  would  place  them.  But  I  think  there  are 
four  composers  who,  for  the  multitude  of  excellent 
things,  and  the  excellence  of  these  things,  stand  rather 
out  from  the  rest  in  my  mind.  These  are  Brahms, 
Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Handel,  and  I  hardly  know  in 
what  order  to  put  them.  Next  to  these  I  would  put  four 
others — Mozart,  Schumann,  Schubert,  and  Mendelssohn. 
Looking  at  these  names  it  is  an  interesting  thing  to  me 
to  see  that  they  are  all  of  German  race. 

Songs  have  always  attracted  me,  especially  Scottish 
ones,  of  which  there  is  a  very  interesting  collection 
which  we  used  to  have  at  home,  published  by  George 
Thomson,  for  which  Burns  wrote  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,' 
and  many  others.  Though  long  out  of  print,  I  was  glad 
to  be  able  lately  to  secure  a  second-hand  copy  of  it  for 
my  sister-in-law,  Ethel  M.  Colman,  and  I  am  never 
wearied  of  hearing  her  sing  the  songs  that  are  in  it. 

I  have  not  had  a  very  wide  acquaintance  with  musicians, 
but  Ihave  had  the  great  advantage  of  being  acquainted 
with  Sir  Edward  Elgar,  who  has  on  more  than  one 
occasion  stayed  at  our  house.  I  knew  Stanford  at 
Cambridge,  as  was  natural,  and  in  his  house  and  else- 
where I  met  Joachim,  who  was  a  most  agreeable 
companion,  and  full  of  vivacity,  and  who  frequently 
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played  to  us.  He  spoke  English  well.  Sir  Hubert 
Parry  I  once  met  at  my  sisters-in-law's  house. 

As  regards  books,  I  have  already  referred  to  three 
which  had  a  great  influence  upon  me,  namely,  Lewes's 
"  History  of  Philosophy,"  Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,"  and  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress." 
Besides  these  I  think  the  books  which  have  given  me 
special  pleasure  were  "Les  Mis£rables,"  and  many  of 
Dumas'  novels,  especially  "  Monte  Cristo,"  and  all  the 
D'Artagnan  group.  All  of  Scott's  novels  without  ex- 
ception have  been  a  great  mental  possession  for  me.  I 
think,  taking  it  altogether,  he  is  the  greatest  of  novelists. 

I  have  derived  great  pleasure  from  reading  Miss 
Thackeray's  works.  I  met  her  long  ago  when  she  was 
comparatively  young,  and  staying,  I  think,  with  Mr. 
Brookfield,  a  great  friend  of  her  father's.  I  do  not  know 
whether  she  had  written  many  of  her  works  at  that 
time,  but  I  was  then  unacquainted  with  them.  At  a 
later  period  I  read  most  of  them,  and  they  charmed  me 
greatly.  Long  after  I  met  her  again,  and  she  came  to 
lunch  with  my  wife  and  me  at  Grosvenor  Road.  I  was 
much  flattered  by  her  remembrance  of  our  first  meeting. 

Of  poetry  I  have  been  an  omnivorous  reader.  Byron 
seems  to  me  the  best  modern  English  poet.  Homer 
and  Lucretius  have  given  me  immense  pleasure,  and 
Shelley  stands  very  high  in  my  estimation.  I  like  Scott's 
poems,  which  have  a  great  swing  about  them,  but 
perhaps  it  is  more  because  of  their  character  as  romances 
than  poems  that  they  recommend  themselves  to  me. 
All  the  ballads  about  Prince  Charlie  have  come  down  as 
a  possession  from  my  earliest  youth. 

A  modern  writer  who  has  given  me  much  pleasure  is 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  his 
"  Treasure  Island  "  is  one  of  the  very  best  novels  which 
we  have.  Mr.  Gladstone  admired  it  very  much.  I  like 
Rider  Haggard's  books.  There  are  few  writers  who 
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have  more  gorgeous  imagination.  I  not  infrequently 
meet  him,  and  I  have  found  his  interests  very  wide. 
And  in  quite  recent  times  I  do  not  think  any  story- 
teller has  given  me  more  pleasure  than  W.  W.  Jacobs. 
I  confess  to  a  covert  liking  for  sixpenny  novels  of 
detective  stories.  I  quite  know  that  I  occupy  time  in 
reading  them,  and  am  to  some  extent  misoccupying  it, 
and  they  all,  or  almost  all,  have  this  fault,  that  their 
characters  are  perfectly  characterless.  They  are,  indeed, 
all  mere  puppets  working  out  a  plot  on  which  the  author 
has  expended  all  his  ingenuity,  but  which,  alas !  has  a 
horrid  knack  of  tailing  off  greatly  at  the  end.  They 
are  practically  nearly  all  of  the  same  kind,  but  still,  they 
occupy  a  railway  journey,  especially  if  they  are  in  good 
print.  Now  and  then,  but  rarely,  one  finds  a  new  idea, 
as  in  "Pandora  McDufry,"  named  after  the  heroine, 
who  will  not  marry  her  lover  till  she  gets  back  his  leg 
which  was  amputated  after  a  battle  between  the  North 
and  the  South  in  the  American  War,  and  then  was  pre- 
served as  specimen  No.  1082  (I  think)  in  the  United 
States  Museum,  and  which  could  not  be  rescued  there- 
from without  an  Act  of  Congress,  which  Act  was  op- 
posed and  delayed  by  a  rival  lover ;  or  "  The  Midnight 
Special,"  where  the  murderer,  the  supposed  murderess, 
and  the  millionaire  all  travel  down  unknown  to  one  an- 
other in  a  special  train,  and  get  mixed  up  and  confused 
with  one  another  owing  to  a  railway  accident.  But  such 
gems  as  these  are  few  and  far  between. 


In  concluding  these  Reminiscences,  which  I  finish 
dictating  on  the  day  of  the  coronation  of  King  George  V, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  make  a  few  general  re- 
marks, gathered  from  the  retrospect  into  which  I  am 
naturally  led  by  the  occasion. 

These  remarks  are  merely  what  occur  to  me  at  the 
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moment,  and  are  therefore  no  doubt  insufficient,  and 
much  that  more  worthily  deserves  a  place  has  not  come 
to  mind,  but  to  sum  up  one's  experiences  of  life  in  a 
few  sentences  is  an  undertaking  which  is  obviously 
doomed  to  failure,  unless  it  be  admittedly  only  a  partial 
attempt. 

I  think,  looking  back  over  a  long  life,  that  I  have  the 
same  verdict  to  give  as  that  which  my  grand-aunt, 
whom  I  have  already  quoted,  gave — namely,  that  every- 
thing is  better.  There  is  less  drunkenness ;  people  are 
better  clothed  and  fed ;  houses  are  more  comfortable, 
with  better  heating  appliances,  baths,  and  furniture,  and 
manners  in  all  classes  are  more  refined.  My  aunt  made 
the  exception  of  education,  meaning  by  that  elementary 
education,  and  restricting  her  reference  to  Scotland,  and 
I  think  probably  I  would  make  the  same  remark,  with 
the  same  restriction.  Speaking  of  education  in  Scotland, 
it  is  a  curious  fact  that,  however  good  it  may  be,  it  has 
never  been  able  to  instruct  the  Scottish  people  as  to 
how  to  use  the  words  "  shall "  and  "  will."  In  my  own 
case  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  tuition  at  the  hands  of 
many  of  the  most  eminent  professors  and  tutors,  and 
have  passed  through  two  universities,  and  have  had 
ample  opportunities  of  associating  with  many  famous 
literary  people,  and  listening  to  leading  orators,  and  yet 
in  spite  of  it  all  I  find  myself  totally  unable  to  decide 
in  any  instance  that  presents  the  slightest  doubt  whether 
"will"  or  "shall"  should  be  used.  When  I  was  young 
the  parish  school  in  Scotland  was  still  frequently  attended 
by  all  classes,  which  I  should  think  is  seldom  the  case  now. 
The  education  of  people  of  various  classes  under  the  same 
master  is  a  national  advantage,  the  loss  of  which  is  to 
be  regretted.  Still,  take  it  altogether,  things  are  bet- 
ter, and  I  can  scarcely  find  anything  in  which  they 
are  not  so.  Luxury,  one  must  admit,  abounds  more 
now  than  when  I  was  young,  and  that  emphasizes  more 
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strongly  than  before  the  difference  between  rich  and 
poor,  and  so  far  must  be  regarded  as  an  evil.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  greater  comfort  permeates 
all  classes,  which  tends  to  act  the  other  way. 

Many  things  that  seemed  in  the  distant  future  only  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  have  been  realized,  or  are  being 
realized  now.  Those  of  us  who  took  part  as  pioneers  in 
the  first  phases  of  work  which  has  been  since  accom- 
plished, and  who  lived  on  hope  rather  than  on  realiza- 
tion, have  reason  to  unite  in  regarding  with  unbounded 
satisfaction  the  fulfilment  so  far  of  our  dreams. 

Connected  with  all  this  question  of  progress  is  the 
extraordinary  development  in  the  means  of  transit. 
Mr.  Gladstone  told  me  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  remarked 
to  him,  as  a  noteworthy  fact,  that,  when  he  (Sir  Robert) 
was  summoned  from  Rome  to  form  a  Government, 
he  travelled  back  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  and  in 
precisely  the  same  time,  as  the  Emperor  Constantine 
had  travelled  fifteen  hundred  years  before — so  long  had 
been  the  period  of  little  or  no  change  in  roads,  ships,  and 
means  of  locomotion,  and  so  short  has  been  that  in 
which  all  the  development  of  the  means  of  travel  has 
taken  place.  Even  in  my  own  time  great  developments 
have  taken  place. 

I  think  it  will  often  be  noticed  that  in  shifting 
from  an  old  order  of  things  to  a  new  one  there  is  a 
great  tendency  to  carry  on  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  old  order  into  the  new.  When  I  first  remember 
railway  carriages,  for  instance,  up  to  and  including  the 
time  when  I  used  to  go  as  an  undergraduate  from 
Edinburgh  to  Cambridge,  they  were  made  as  much  as 
possible  to  look  like  stage  coaches,  and  the  passengers' 
luggage  was  strapped  on  the  top  and  covered  with  a 
tarpaulin.  It  seemed  to  be  an  afterthought  to  carry  it 
in  a  separate  wagon. 

But  while  these  immense  changes  have  taken  place  in 
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the  material  world,  including  the  telegraph,  telephone, 
and  other  things,  the  fact  impresses  itself  upon  me  that 
the  mind  of  man  remains  practically  unchanged,  and  the 
great  issues  of  life  unaltered.  I  made  this  the  subject 
of  my  first  Rectorial  Address  at  St.  Andrews  Univer- 
sity, and  I  need  not  expand  it  here.  The  view  I 
have  expressed  is  corroborated  by  the  views  of  Provost 
Pawkie  in  Gait's  novel  of  "  The  Provost."  Moralizing 
on  the  death  of  the  aged  Baillie  McLucre,  who  had 
at  an  earlier  date  granted  a  lease  of  the  town  lands  at  a 
low  rental  to  his  own  son-in-law,  and  sold  his  potatoes  by 
auction  to  the  highest  bidder  of  the  two  Parliamentary 
candidates,  the  Provost  makes  a  remark  to  the  effect  that 
there  is  not  so  much  difference  between  what  people  do 
now,  and  what  they  did  then,  as  in  the  manner  of  doing  it. 

I  have  always  been  struck  by  the  similarity  of  human 
nature  in  all  classes  of  society,  and  under  the  most  vary- 
ing circumstances. 

When  I  was  younger  there  was  a  considerable  con- 
troversy in  men's  minds  between  Science  and  Religion. 
It  was  felt  by  some  that  the  one  excluded  the  other,  and 
that  the  problems  with  which  the  natural  and  the  spirit- 
ual world  had  to  deal  were  essentially  different.  I  think 
there  is  considerably  less  of  that  antagonism  felt  now, 
and  the  progress  of  such  things  as  wireless  telegraphy 
has  made  men  feel  that  the  mysterious  enters  even 
into  the  domain  of  science.  Perhaps  the  controversy 
which  people  meet  in  the  world  of  discussion  nowadays 
is  not  so  much  the  scientific  one  as  one  on  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  different  theories  of  the  construction 
of  society. 

Perhaps  it  is  that  I  have  lived  in  an  extremely  inter- 
esting period,  as  periods  of  change  generally  are,  but, 
whatever  be  the  cause,  life  has  been  to  me  remarkably 
interesting.  I  refer  to  its  little  features  as  well  as  to  its 
larger  ones.  I  think  the  main  way  to  get  an  interest  in 
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life  is  to  throw  oneself  with  vigour  into  whatever  one 
has  to  do.  There  are  two  types  of  mind  represented  in 
the  replies  made  to  the  statement  that  "  something  must 
be  done."  One  says  "  Some  one  must  be  got  to  do  it," 
and  the  other  says,  "  I  must  do  it,  or  at  least  see  that  it 
is  done."  It  is  the  latter  type  which  I  have  in  mind  as 
securing  interest  in  life. 

Happiness,  however,  not  only  interest,  is  what  we 
seek  after,  and  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  Madame 
Roland's  definition  of  happiness,  namely,  "  constant 
employment  with  the  sense  of  progress  "  is  a  very  true 
one,  but  I  think  that  our  happiness,  as  well  as  that  of 
others,  is  augmented  by  our  not  trying  to  constrain 
people  too  much  as  to  what  they  should  do,  and  what 
they  should  think.  Barbour,  who  wrote  the  poetical 
history  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  says  : 

Freedom  is  a  noble  thing, 
It  gives  a  man  to  have  good  liking, 
Freedom  all  solace  to  man  gives, 
He  lives  at  ease  who  freely  lives. 

And  I  think  that  there  is  more  to  be  said  for  leaving 
people  to  do  what  they  like  than  for  constraining  them 
to  do  what  we  like.  I  am  not  of  course  speaking  of 
where  they  injure  others  by  their  actions,  but  we  are 
very  apt  to  take  as  a  standard  of  excellence  that  which 
we  find  at  the  moment  agrees  with  ourselves.  It  is  im- 
possible for  any  human  being  to  constrain  the  great 
forces  of  life.  The  most  he  can  do  is  to  try  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  to  do  his  duty  in  the  necessarily  small 
sphere  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  this  at  the  same  time 
makes  life  much  easier. 

I  think  I  have  made  the  remark  before,  but  if  so  I 
would  like  to  make  it  here  again,  that  I  have  been  very 
fortunate  throughout  my  life  in  enjoying  the  friendship 
of  many  people  whose  friendship  to  me  has  been  a  great 
possession,  and  still  is.  One  of  my  regrets  in  closing 
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these  Reminiscences  is  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  refer 
to  each  of  them  separately,  and  state  what  I  owe  to  them, 
for  I  owe  something  to  each. 

In  referring  to  friendship  I  may  add  that  I  have  led 
not  only  a  life  full  of  interest,  but  a  very  happy  life,  and 
as  one  grows  older  I  think  one's  happiness  is  capable  of 
increasing.  I  have  had  the  great  good  fortune  as  I  have 
advanced  in  life  of  finding  more,  and  not  fewer,  people 
who  have  been  devoted  friends. 

And  so  I  conclude  these  Reminiscences.  Whether  I 
have  judged  well  as  to  what  to  narrate  and  what  to 
omit  is  not  for  me  to  say.  I  hope  the  perusal  of  them 
may  at  least  have  given  my  readers  some  entertainment. 
Anyhow,  the  dictating  of  them  has  given  me  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure,  and  has  enabled  me  to  look  back  over  many 
happy  circumstances,  and  to  revive  many  happy  memories, 
and  amid  such  circumstances,  and  such  memories,  I  close 
them. 
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shire.  [Eldest  child  of  Joseph  Gordon  Stuart  of 
Balgonie,  and  Catharine,  daughter  of  David 
and  Isabel  Booth,  of  Newburgh,  Fifeshire.] 

1851.  Went  with  his  Grandmother  (Mrs.  David  Booth) 
to  live  at  St.  Andrews  and  attend  school  at 
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1854.  Returned  to  Balgonie.  Studied  with  a  tutor  for 
about  four  years,  spending  part  of  the  time  in 
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sence on  account  of  his  Father's  death. 
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„  Received  the  Honorary  Degree  of  LL.D.  at 
St.  Andrews  University. 

„  Elected  a  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Uni- 
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shops and  the  Mechanical  Sciences  Tripos. 

1882.  Death  of  his  Mother. 
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bridge for  Parliament. 
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1885.  Elected  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  Hoxton 

Division  of  Shoreditch. 

1886.  Re-elected  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  Hoxton 

Division  of  Shoreditch. 

1887-98.  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  London  Liberal 
and  Radical  Union. 

1889.  Elected  an  Alderman  of  the  London  County 
Council. 

„  Resigned  his  Professorship  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge. 

„  Gave  up  rooms  in  Nevile's  Court,  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
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1890-8.  Took  an  active  part  in  Newspaper  Work  in 
London. 

1890.  July  1 6th.  Married  Laura  Elizabeth,  eldest  child 
of  Jeremiah  James  Colman  (of  Carrow  House, 
Norwich)  and  Caroline,  daughter  of  William 
Hardy  and  Sarah  Cozens-Hardy  (of  Lether- 
ingsett  Hall,  Holt,  Norfolk). 

1890.  Went  to  live  at  24  Grosvenor  Road,  London. 

1 892.  Re-elected  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  Hoxton 
Division  of  Shoreditch. 

1895.  Re-elected  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  Hoxton 
Division  of  Shoreditch. 

1898.  Retired  from  the  Aldermanship  of  the  London 
County  Council,  and  elected  a  Member  of 
the  Council  for  Central  Hackney. 
„  Became  a  Director  of  J.  &  J.  Colman,  Limited, 
of  Carrow  Works,  Norwich,  and  108  Cannon 
Street,  London,  after  the  death  of  his  Father- 
in-law  (Jeremiah  James  Colman). 

1898-1901.  Filled  the  office  of  Lord  Rector  of  St. 
Andrews  University. 

1898.  Went  to  live  at  Carrow  Abbey,  Norwich,  though 

still  retaining  his  house  in  London. 

1899.  Appointed   a   Governor  of  King   Edward   VI 

Grammar  School  at  Norwich. 

1 900.  Contested  unsuccessfully  the  Hoxton  Division  of 

Shoreditch  for  Parliament. 

1901.  Elected    a    member   of   the    London    County 

Council  for  Haggerston. 

1903.  Dictated  the  earlier  parts  of  these  Reminiscences. 
„       Elected  Chairman  of  the   Governors  of  King 
Edward  VI  Grammar  School  at  Norwich. 
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1904.  Re-elected  a  Member  of  the  London  County 
Council  for  Haggerston. 

1906.  Elected  a  Member  of  Parliament  for  Sunderland. 

1907.  Retired  from  the  London  County  Council. 

1909.  Sworn  of  His  Majesty's  Privy  Council. 

1910.  Contested  unsuccessfully  Sunderland  for  Parlia- 

ment. 

1911.  June  22.  Finished  dictating  these  Reminiscences. 
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